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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WRITING during the season of peace and goodwill, and on the 
eve of a New Year, it is gratifying to be able to record a lull 
in the recent strain and stress of international 
affairs. Many causes have contributed to this 
respite—and respites, let us remember, are in 
their nature temporary—but it would be churlish to refuse 
to recognise that among the contributory factors are the 
admirable management of our Foreign Policy by Sir Edward 
Grey, who ex hypothesi has been loyally supported by his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. To say that he is continuing the 
policy of his predecessor is beside the mark. International 
politics. are as changeable as an April day; fresh diffi- 
culties requiring initiative and resource are continually pre- 
senting themselves, and so far the British Foreign Minister 
has shown that he is as capable as any of his predecessors 
of meeting the calls upon him, nor should we forget that 
he has been tested by one dangerous crisis—at Algeciras— 
when he literally saved the situation. That Sir Edward Grey 
should be sufficiently large-minded to take Foreign Affairs 
out of the maelstrom of partisan politics isas much to his credit 
as it is to the advantage of the nation. After all, no Liberal 
doctrine was transgressed by the Conservative Foreign Policy 
of recent years, and no Conservative doctrine need be violated 
by the Liberal Government. There is general agreement among 
serious people in both parties as to the general lines of our 
VOL. XLVIII 48 
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Foreign Policy. The sole duty of a British Minister is to uphold 
British interests, using that term in its proper sense, as including 
an enlightened view of the interests of other Powers, Sir Edward 
Grey told us when in Opposition that Great Britain must con- 
vince her neighbours of her steadfastness by a loyal adherence 
to existing obligations. In office he has practised what he 
preached. As aconsequence our friendships and alliances have 
been maintained, and there is every prospect of an extension of 
the circle of European goodwill by the settlement of several 
outstanding Anglo-Russian differences, while so far as we know 
there has been no deterioration in our relations with any other 
Power. Anglo-American affairs are probably on a more satis- 
factory footing than they were, and Anglo-German relations 
have never been better than they are, and if only marplots will 
stand aside and leave well alone, they will remain as they should 
be; as the Premier pointed out in an interview at Marienbad 


some months ago there are no Anglo-German diplomatic 
difficulties. 


As the Foreign Office is a human institution, worked by human 
heads and human hands, it would be absurd to pretend that it is 
infallible. It has made more than one serious 
mistake, There is, for example, the very ques- 
tionable appointment of Mr. Bryce, as British 
Ambassador in Washington, for which, however, the Cabinet 
is believed to be primarily responsible. Then, again, Great 
Britain should never have assented to the three per cent. 
increase of Turkish Customs duties—an unfortunate inheritance 
from the late Government—which, whatever paper conditions 
may be imposed as regards Macedonian “reforms,” simply 
means the taxation of British trade for the construction of the 
pan-German railway to Baghdad ; that this enterprise has been 
brought a stage nearer by our “ graceful concession” is clear 
from an article in this number from our well-informed contri- 
butor “Constantinople,” which shows, however, that there is yet 
scope for British diplomacy before Asia Minor becomes an 
appanage of the Hohenzollerns. Then, again, another luckless 
legacy from thelate Government is “ official moral support” of Mr. 
E. D. Morel’s magnificently stage-managed but slightly hysterical 
Congo agitation, which, though far more artificial than previous 
Armenian agitations of evil memory, may ultimately inflict as much 
injury upon British interests. It is unlikely to mitigate the lot of 
the unhappy victims of Congo misrule, any more than our former 
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fulminations against the “Great Assassin” helped the unfortunate 
Armenians, who are estimated by competent observers to have paid 
for British eloquence to the tune of a hundred thousand lives. We 
fully recognise that the Congo agitation is run in absolute good 
faith and without any ulterior motive, but it is idle to blink the 
fact that it excites almost universal suspicion on the Continent even 
among friendly Powers. It is regarded abroad as a cloak for 
British territorial ambitions. Let us hope now that the Belgian 
Parliament shows signs of appreciating its responsibilities towards 
the African subjects of King Leopold, that our Congo friends 
will, so to speak, “ give us a holiday.” Ifthey must have a field 
for their humanitarian activities, they might usefully investigate 
the treatment of the negroes, who are publicly burnt alive, in 
the Southern States of North America, or that of the natives in 
certain German-African Colonies, where, according to evidence 
recently produced in the German Reichstag, the horrors of 
Congoland are completely eclipsed. But then the United States 
and Germany are big Powers, fully capable of taking care of 
themselves; and professional humanitarians, who are wise in 
their generation, invaribly confine their criticism to those who 
cannot retaliate. In our opinion, it would be scandalous to 
commit ourselves to a policy of squandering British blood and 
British treasure in the African adventure advocated by the Daily 
News and other Nonconformist Jingoes. It is clearly Belgium’s 
business to effect reforms in the Congo Free State. We have 
neither the men nor the money for wild-cat schemes. It is 
time that a halt were called to this perilous propaganda. One 
important change in the methods of our Foreign Policy is 
urgently needed, i.e., in the settlement of international questions 
affecting the interests of Greater Britain. At present there is no 
adequate machinery for apprising the Foreign Office of the views of 
responsible Colonial statesmen, and the self-governing Colonies 
are liable to learn from the newspapers that some question of vital 
concern to themselves has been disposed of without their know- 
ledge, behind their back, and against their wishes. Whatever may 
be said of the merits of the modus vivendi entered into with the 
United States regarding Newfoundland fisheries, and the Anglo- 
French Convention on the New Hebrides, the treatment of the 
British communities immediately concerned is intolerable. 
The fact is that the Foreign Office has never realised the 
existence of the British Empire. It remains in the same frame 


of mind as the Colonial Office was prior to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
régime, 
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OTHER Ministerial successes, apart from the management of 
Foreign Affairs, are few and far between. Mr. John Morley has, 
however, been an agreeable surprise to those 
who dreaded the consequences of appointing a 
doctrinaire to the India Office; while Mr. John 
Burns’ sturdy refusal to turn the Local Government Board into a 
universal suup-kitchen must count to him for righteousness, all 
the more as it has brought him into bad odour with the Radical 
Rump, who are intriguing for his transference to some other 
office. So far Mr. Lloyd-George remains a speech-maker rather 
than a statesman. He has given few indications of administra- 
tive ability, but he has successfully piloted a fairly satisfactory 
Merchant Shipping Act into port, while among other Liberal 
assets may be enumerated Mr. Sydney Buxton’s pledge to afford 
British periodicals and newspapers equality of opportunity in 
Canada with American periodicals and newspapers, an elementary 
reform which successive Unionist Postmasters-General stolidly 
refused to effect; then there is Lord Crewe’s unsuspected 
capacity in conducting the Education Bill to its inevitable doom 
in the House of Lords. Among minor Ministers, so far as we 
can gather from impartial inquiry in Liberal and Conservative 
quarters, only Mr. McKenna (Secretary of the Treasury) and 
Mr. Runciman (Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board), have so far shown any promise. The legend that 
after ten years of Opposition the Liberal Party would “ stagger 
humanity” by an undreamt-of display of governing ability has 
been completely exploded. The Radical claque will fail to con- 
vince the world that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is the 
greatest of living men, but it must be admitted that his type- 
written jokes have made him a distinct Parliamentary success. 
The effort to “boom” Mr. Birrell, who is imperishably associated 
with a great fiasco, is even more ludicrous. Mr. Asquith remains 
exceedingly unpopular with his own party, who accuse him of 
shirking his fair share of Parliamentary work, and of leaving his 
colleagues to bear the brunt of the Opposition onslaught—a 
domestic difference which no outsider is competent to judge. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will admittedly stand or fall by 
next year’s Budget, of which Ministerialists cherish fantastic ex- 
pectations. We are inclined to believe that Mr. Asquith will 
fall, for the simple reason that it passes the wit of man to pro- 
duce an attractive Budget under our present fiscal system. The 
Report of the Income Tax Committee shows that “ graduation” 
is likely to prove a snare and a delusion ; and even with the 
criminal collusion of Mr, Haldane and Lord Tweedmouth, the 
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accumulated cheeseparings of the spending departments will 
contribute little towards financing Social Reform. If Mr. 
Asquith had the courage to tax liquor licences, imported 
luxuries such as motors, silks, toys, &c., while he gave 
the Colonies a slight preference by reducing existing duties - 
on Colonial products, he might produce both a great and a 
popular Budget. But, fortunately for his party opponents, 
his speeches indicate an utter inability to leave the ordinary 
groove, and as a conseqence we may expect him to exasperate 
all taxpayers whom he does not disappoint, and to disappoint all 
those whom he does not exasperate. 


Mr. HALDANE is content to be a gigantic gas-bag. If every 
speech represented an army corps, and every word stood for 
a sojdier, we should by this time be the most 
formidable military power on the planet. But 
deeds speak louder than words, and our War 
Minister’s interminable flow of oratory cannot conceal the fact that 
he has already disbanded some of our cheapest and most efficient 
battalions, while his declared policy will cripple the Artillery, and 
must ultimately cause the disappearance of no less than forty 
thousand British Regulars, who will presumably join the ranks 
of the unemployed. This is a poor preparation for that “nation 
in arms” which forms the subject of his nightly panegyric. Mr. 
Haldane is destined to fall between two stools. He has lost 
the confidence of all serious people in a vain effort to 
conciliate Mr. Byles of Bradford, who will not be appeased 
by anything short of the abolition of the Army. Lord 
Tweedmouth at least has the intelligence to hold his tongue 
about his “reforms.” He is the Camille Pelletan of the British 
Navy, and his régime will hereafter be held in the same execra- 
tion as that sinister Frenchman’s. In a word, as Mr. H. W. 
Wilson showed in last month’s number of the National Review, 
and as Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, the Liberal Member for King’s 
Lynn, has demonstrated in many excellent speeches and letters, 
Lord Tweedmouth and his accomplices at the Admiralty are 
demobilising the British Navy, and compromising our whole 
future as a Sea Power. The First Lord has, moreover, 
allowed the Admiralty to disseminate misleading information 
to the Public press through various journalistic jackals—a 
completely new departure, which has not enhanced the prestige of 
“my lords.” We trust that the admirable articles on the Navy 
which have appeared in the Standard and the Spectator will be 
republished and distributed broadcast. 
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Far the most disastrous of all our Public Departments is, of 
course, the Colonial Office. Never has any public man consented 
.., to occupy a more ignominious position than 
agua Lord Elgin, nominally Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. It is truly painful to see an honoured 
name dragged in the dust. Mr. Winston Churchill has profited 
to the utmost by his official superior’s ineptitude to insult and 
irritate every British Colony in turn. Nor has he stopped at 
verbal hostilities. Whenever possible he inflicts permanent 
wounds, and needless to say South Africa has provided the 
principal corpus vile for his experiments. Some persons are 
astonished that a man who ardently espoused the British cause 
during the war, and stood as a “khaki” candidate in the 1900 
election, should now exhibit such animus against the British and 
such bias in favour of the Boers. There 4s no enigma here. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, to do him justice, is nota hypocrite. He 
is a soldier of fortune who has never pretended to be animated by 
any motive beyond a desire for his own advancement. He has 
no principles and no enthusiasm except egoism. “ Khaki” was 
a trump card in rgoo, and he played khaki for all he was worth. 
He left the Unionist Party because promotion tarried. To-day 
pro-Boerism dominates the Liberal Party, and he is the most 
vociferous pro-Boer. Healways plays up to the loudest gallery. 
He is the transatlantic type of demagogue(“them’s my sentiments 
and if they don’t give satisfaction they can be changed”) There 
has never yet been a man of this peculiar temperament in a 
position of responsibility and power in British politics, and it 
will be interesting to sec how far a politician whom no one 
trusts will go in a country where character is supposed to 
count, 


His MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION have been so completely absorbed in 
the Parliamentary game that they have had little energy to spare 
for the vital task of educating the country to 
the accumulating iniquities of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. Now comes the crowning outrage of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony Constitutions, which are 
inspired by the principles of “Trust the Boers” and “ Distrust 
the British,” coupled with an insane hatred of the great industry 
which forms the pivot of South African prosperity, and which 
the Radicals are resolved to ruin if they can. Miss Brooke-Hunt 
delivered an excellent lecture at Bolney House on December 12 
under the auspices of the Women’s Unionist and Tariff Reform 
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League, on the impressions she had formed during a recent 
tour in South Africa, of the effects of Liberal policy, which should 
serve as a valuable brief to Unionist speakers, and we hope that 
the powerful indictment of “The Government and Policy of Hate” 
which we publish from the pen of Mr. Arnold Forster, will help 
to rouse the country to the peril threatening the Empire from 
these wreckers and buccaneers, Like other thinking Unionists, 
Mr. Arnold Forster realises the need for a constructive Unionist 
policy, and he has promised to discuss this all important ques- 
tion in the following number of the National Review. No Party 
can live on a succession of negatives. Mr. Bonar Law, who 
now stands in the front rank of our public men, has more 
than once spoken in this sense, especially in his stirring 
speech at the Annual Meeting of the Tariff Reform League at 
Caxton Hall on December 7; and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
during his recent Irish pilgrimage, which was a conspicuous 
success from every point of view, also emphasised the need for a 
positive policy, pointing out that Home Rule was defeated by a 
combination of Unionism cum Social Reform. The same idea 
prevailed at the first meeting of the Metropolitan Division 
of the National Union on December 11, when the following 
resolution was carried unanimously by the assembled Con- 
servatives, representing all the local Associations of London : 
“While fully recognising the importance of the critical duties 
of His Majesty’s Opposition, the Metropolitan Division of the 
National Union would respectfully urge upon the Unionist 
leaders the desirability of considering a constructive policy.” 
We trust that these significant signs of the times may not be 
wholly lost upon our Olympian leaders, Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne, and that the Central Conservative Office, 
under the new chief agent, Mr. Percival Hughes, who has 
a high reputation, will at last wake up to the needs and wishes of 
the Party. Mr. Balfour told us so long ago as February 14 that 
“Fiscal Reform is and must remain the first constructive 
work of the Unionist Party.” Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Unionists out of every thousand agree with him, and they ask 
that the Party shall devote itself to securing a national mandate 
for that policy. We warn our Front Bench that should the 
official boycott of Tariff Reform continue there will be an 
explosion of opinion among the rank and file which will surprise 
all the mandarins, and will endanger those personal vested 
interests to which Party interests and national interests have so 
long been subordinated by Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. 
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PARLIAMENT was prorogued on December 21 until February 12 
by a Royal Speech of unusual length. Graceful allusions to the 
marriage of the King and Queen of Spain and 
the visit of the King and Queen of Norway were 
followed by the conventional declaration that 
“my relations with foreign powers continue to be friendly.” 
There were brief references to the Algeciras Conference, Crete, 
Macedonia, the Anglo-French and Anglo-Italian Agreements 
concerning Abyssinia, the New Hebrides Convention, the de- 
limitation of various African frontiers, the Brussels Convention 
on the liquor traffic, and the approaching visit of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to the Governor-General of India, “which is a 
gratifying indication of the amicable relations” between the 
Ameer and “my Government.” The allusions to South Africa 
added insult to injury. The establishment of Responsible 
Government in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony was 
described as likely to “exert a powerful influence not only in 
securing the peace and prosperity of both Colonies, but in con- 
tributing to the unity and strength of my possessions in South 
Africa.” The Speech closed with a recital of the measures placed 
on the Statute Book during the past Session (artlessly described by 
the Daily News as “a record of triumphant progress”), which 
completely knocks the bottom out of the bogus agitation against 
the House of Lords for obstructing the will of the people. The 
new legislation deals with Irish Labourers, Irish Town Tenants, 
Merchant Shipping, Trade Disputes, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Agricultural Holdings (Land Tenure), &c. &c. It is superfluous 
to point out that none of these magnificent measures could have 
been placed on the Statute Book without the concurrence and 
co-operation of the House of Lords, which so far from thwarting 
the national wishes, might not unreasonably be accused of 
yielding too easily to a temporary majority of the House of 
Commons, which by no means represents the real division of 
opinion in the country. Moreover, the Lords have not only 
swallowed every measure paraded in the Royal Speech, but in 
the closing hours of the Session, they passed the Bill for the 
Feeding of School Children (excluding Scotland), which pro- 
voked Mr. Harold Cox, a Radical member of the House of 
Commons, to declare, “the Peers have demonstrated their 
absolute incapacity to act as a Second Chamber, because they 
ought to have rejected this Bill ix toto.” 
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No Second Chamber in the world would have absorbed any- 
thing approaching the amount of legislation which their Lord- 
ships have managed to assimilate during the last 
Bi few weeks, though we should hesitate to say, 
ill. : : _ : : 

given our peculiar political situation, that they 
could wisely have acted otherwise. The Peers have proceeded 
on an intelligible principle. They interpreted the General 
Election as a general mandate in favour of Social Reform, and 
they have accepted all those measures which might conceivably 
be regarded as lightening the lot of other classes of the com- 
munity without any regard to their own personal predilections or 
material interests. They have confined themselves to amending 
or rejecting purely punitive measures inspired by Radical class 
hatred or sectarian animosity. The whole case against them 
rests on their summary dismissal of the Plural Voting Bill, 
and their amendment of the Education Bill. The rejection of 
the former was moved by Lord St. Aldwyn, better known as Sir 


Michael Hicks Beach, in a concise amendment which speaks 
for itself : 


That this House, while willing to consider a complete scheme for reforming 
the Parliamentary franchise and securing the fair representation of the people, 
declines to take into consideration a measure which, while professing to 
remove an anomaly in our electoral system, imposes penalties on persons 
registered as voters for exercising the franchise with which they are entrusted 
by law, indirectly destroys ancient and important constituencies, and does 
nothing to remove the most glaring inequalities in the present distribution of 
electoral power. 


As the Spectator, which deserves great credit for the manner in 
which it has kept the principle of “one vote one value” to the 
front during the last ten years, points out, under the system 
which the Radicals are anxious to perpetuate, “Galway has 
16,257 inhabitants and returns one Member ; Wandsworth has 
179,877 inhabitants and returns one Member; Kilkenny has 
a population of 13,242,and returns one Member ; the Romford 
Division of Essex has 217,085 inhabitants and has the same 
weight in the council of the nation as Kilkenny.” There has 
been no audible resentment of the refusal of the Lords to 
allow the Radicals to Bannermander the constituencies, in any 
section of the community outside the Radical Caucuses, and 
we wish our opponents joy of any agitation which they may 
set on foot in favour of this disgraceful because dishonest 
measure, 
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THE Birrelligious Education Bill was doomed to failure from its 
birth, because it was throughout animated by the single desire 
Mr. Birrell’s to transfer the grievances which Nonconformists 
professed to find intolerable under Mr. Balfour’s 
Bill of 1902, on to the shoulders of other denomi- 
nations, especially the Church of England, which is the peculiar 
object of dissenting animosity. All the threatened denomi- 
nations and all lovers of fair play detested the Bill as pre- 
sented to and passed by the House of Commons by means of the 
“ gag and guillotine.” The Lords from the outset accepted the 
two main principles upon which the General Election had turned 
so far as it turned on Education, viz., popular control over all 
elementary schools, and the abolition of tests for teachers. They 
were willing to surrender the management of all denominational 
schools to the local authority. But they insisted on eliminating 
the more glaring injustices which Mr. Birrell had weakly allowed 
Dr, Clifford and Mr. Lloyd-George to insert in the Bill of which 
he was the nominal author. Ministers retaliated by trying to 
split the Opposition. They made invidious exceptions in favour 
of Catholic and Jewish schools, thereby showing that their 
prejudice against denominationalism is purely political, being 
primarily directed against the Church of England. They suc- 
ceeded by some nefarious means in squaring the Irish Na- 
tionalists, who are always for sale, and whose betrayal of Catholic 
schools brought upon them a well-merited castigation from the 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick, who described their treason as 
having been arranged “ by one of the political brokers who carry 
the Irish vote in their breeches pocket.”” But the Duke of Norfolk 
and the English Catholics remained loyal, realising that the so- 
called “extended facilities” would leave the Catholic schools 
absolutely at the mercy of their enemies. We need not trouble 
our readers with any detailed account of the sham negotiations 
between the Peers and the Government, because the hypocrisy of 
the whole proceeding has been “ given away” by the ingenuous 
Lord Crewe, who in a burst of candour informed the House of 
Lords, “I have no hesitation in saying that from the moment the 
negotiations began, I had not the faintest expectation that they 
would meet with the slightest success,” which provoked the retort 
from Lord Goschen, “ Ah! the noble Lord knew the minds of his 
colleagues. We now see the spirit in which they approached 
the controversy ”; to which Lord Crewe, realising his faux pas, 
feebly rejoined that it was the attitude of the other side that had 
led him to this instantaneous conclusion. These “ negotiations ” 
finally broke down onan elementary but vital principle on which 
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it was impossible for the Lords to give way, viz., the right of 
teachers to volunteer to give denominational education to the 
children of parents who desired them to receive it. The story of 
the shipwreck of the Bill is succinctly told in an article in the 
Morning Post, which we quote because our contemporary has 
‘been frequently extolled and exploited by the- Radicals on 
account of its benevolence towards the Bill: 


The Government insisted on three points. First, no teacher in a transferred 
voluntary school was to be allowed to give denominational teaching unless 
the local educational authority expressly sanctioned his doing so—in other 
words, a local authority hostile to the Church of England might at its pleasure 
and without appeal have silenced every voluntary school teacher in its area so 
far as the giving of denominational teaching was concerned. Secondly, the 
Government insisted that no head teacher in a transferred voluntary school 
should be allowed in any circumstances to give denominational teaching. 
This distinction between the head and the assistant teachers was indefensible 
in itself and unlikely to promote the smooth working of the arrangements of 
the school. Thirdly, the Government demanded that no teacher whatever in 
a transferred voluntary school in a rural parish where there was no other 
school should be allowed to give the denominational teaching unless the 
school provided accommodation for more than two hundred and fifty children 
and the local authority considered that the circumstances of the case justified 
the permission. This figure was put far too high. It would have excluded 
the vast majority of country schools. Moreover, no clergyman or other out- 
side teacher could effectively cope with the task of giving denominational 
teaching to more than one hundred children a week within the hours really 
available for the purpose. Upon these hard terms the Government took a 
stubborn stand. To accept them was impossible. 


THE House of Commons had insolently rejected the Lords’ 
amendments en bloc, and the latter retaliated by rejecting the 
illusory concessions proposed by Ministers 
manoeuvring for position, and anxious to throw 
the odium on their opponents of killing a Bill 
which had occupied so much Parliamentary attention. On 
January 20 the defunct measure was buried in the House of 
Commons, after a mock-heroic funeral oration from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, containing the following gems: “The 
resources of the British Constitution are not wholly exhausted 
(cheers), the resources of the House of Commons are not exhausted 
(cheers), and I say with conviction that the way must be found, 
a way will be found, by which the will of the people expressed 
through their elected representatives in this House will be made 
to prevail.” After these heroics the least to be expected was a 
dissolution, but the outraged representatives of the people con- 
tented themselves with adjourning for the holidays, and possibly 
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in the serener atmosphere of their own homes, Ministers will 
realise that they have made considerable fools of themselves. 
They might usefully ponder the advice of Mr. Philip Snowden, 
the Labour member for Blackburn, in the Tribune, of all places : 
“T disapprove entirely of this attempt to raise another bogus 
agitation against the House of Lords to distract public attention 
from Liberal failures.” It is curious that a professional jester 
like Mr. Birrell should have as little sense of humour as the 
average Suffragette. He goes about weeping and wringing his 
hands, and, like Rachel, refuses to be comforted. According to 
the Daily Chronicle, he will receive the Irish office as a consolation 
prize for his failure as a legislator. We fear this rumour is too good 
to be true. It would be a happy omen that the Minister who 
has made such a hideous mess of the Education Bill should be 
entrusted with the new Home Rule Bill, the defeat of which will 
be the principal duty of the Unionist Party this year. In this 
connection we earnestly invite our readers’ attention to our 
Special Supplement on “ The Irish Separatist Conspiracy,” which 
we publish in the hope that it may contribute to rouse our 
Unionist contemporaries, some of whom seem to be suffering 


from Sleeping Sickness, to the approaching danger of national 
disintegration. 


CoNsPicuoUS among the episodes of the closing month of 
the year 1906 were Lord Milner’s first appearances at political 

‘ atherings, viz., at Manchester on December 14, 
Sane Seer nit at ~<A on December 17. Hie 
impressive and illuminating speeches afford a most welcome 
relief to the stock “pot and kettle” party oratory. They have 
materially helped toclear the air and to recall the country 
to some sense of perspective as between parliamentary and 
national affairs. Lord Milner resolutely refuses to regard him- 
self either as a party man or as a political leader, but if a 
statesman possess gifts which inspire others with a desire to follow 
him, he can neither divest himself of leadership nor prevent 
them from forming a Party. No other man commands the con- 
fidence of the serious part of the community to a greater degree 
than Lord Milner, and we refuse to renounce the hope that he 
may ultimately be found in his proper place as British Premier, 
however repulsive he may find that position. When the country 
is satiated with partisanship it will gratefully turn to states- 
manship. At the banquet held in his honour at the Manchester 
Conservative Club, under the Chairmanship of Lord Newton, 
who is to be warmly congratulated on, so to speak, “ bringing 
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out” Lord Milner, the latter, after a passing reference to the 
South African tragedy, declared that he had come ‘to break a 
lance in favour of that school of thought which holds that the 
maintenance and consolidation of what we call the British 
Empire should be the first and the highest of all objects for 
every subject of the Crown.” ‘An expert electioneerer” had 
told him that “‘Imperialism as a political cry is as dead as 
Queen Anne.’” But electioneerers forgot that “to some of us 
it is not a cry but a creed,” and to those who held it as a creed 
such a statement, however depressing, was “ not likely to induce 
them to abjure it. On the contrary, the more what they believe 
to be truth is obscured, the more they will be impelled to try 
and relume it, or if they cannot do that, at least to show forth 
their own unshaken faith in it in its eclipse.” The eclipse might 
be temporary, all the more as it was due almost entirely to 
“a misunderstanding.” The thoughts and affections of English- 
men were alleged to have been diverted from the “ mirage” 
or “fetish” of Imperialism by the demand for “Social Reform,” 
which meant the potential and growing movement seeking ‘to em- 
ploy the resources and energies of the State in ameliorating the 
condition of the mass of the people, in raising their material, intel- 
lectual, moral standard of life, in giving even the humblest cause 
to rejoice in his birthright asa British citizen.” That was “a noble 
ideal,” which he not only sympathised with, but believed that 
the action of the State could do a great deal to promote. 


BuT where, asked Lord Milner, was the antagonism between 
Social Reform and Imperialism ? They were “ inseparable ideals, 
absolutely inter-dependent and complementary to 
one another. The vast fabric of the Empire 
could only be sustained by the strength of the 
whole people. You must have soundness at the 
core, health, intelligence, industry, and this cannot be general 
without a fair average standard of material well-being. Poverty, 
degradation, physical degeneracy, these will always be. But can 
any patriot, above all can any Imperialist, rest content with our 
present record in these respects? If he cares for the Empire he 
must care that the heart of the Empire should beat with a sounder 
and less feverish pulse.” On the other hand, what was to become 
of all our social well-being if our material prosperity became under- 
mined ? “This country must remain a great Power or she will 
become a poor country ; and those who in seeking, as they are 
most right to seek, social improvement, are tempted to neglect 
national strength, are simply building their house on the sand, 


Social Reform 
and Imperial- 
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‘ This ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.’”’ 
But greatness was relative. Physical limitations alone forbade 
that these islands by themselves should remain a Power of the 
first rank. But Greater Britain could, humanly speaking, remain 
such a Power for ever, and “by so remaining will ensure the 
safety and the prosperity of all the States composing it, which 
again, humanly speaking, nothing else can equally ensure.” That 
was surely an object “ which in its magnitude, in its direct 
importance to the welfare of many generations, millions upon 
millions of human beings, is out of all proportion to the ordinary 
objects of political endeavour.” But it could notjbe attained easily, 
nor would it come of itself. There were many who thought that 
while the continued unity and co-operation of the various States 
of the Empire was highly desirable, constructive statesmanship 
could do nothing to promote it, while it was even dangerous to 
make the attempt. In their view we should confine ourselves to 
the cultivation of friendly sentiments, the development of inter- 
course, better means of communication, greater postal and tele- 
graphic facilities, and other such non-political means of promoting 
intimacy and good understanding. “But then these are all 
things which we should desire even in the case of foreign 
nations.” This brought Lord Milner to the core of the question. 
“Ts our attitude to the other States of the Empire to be just 
that which we ought to adopt towards any friendly foreign 
nation, or are we to aim at something much closer and more 
intimate?” Imperialists could only give one answer to this 
question. Our kinsmen under the Flag were not foreigners 
to us or to one another, but fellow citizens, and such we wanted 
them to remain. “One Throne, one Flag, one citizenship. 
These are existing links of inestimable value. No friendship, no 
alliance even with foreign countries, however strong, can give 
you anything to compare with them—any ties with roots so 
deep, with a vitality so enduring, or with a result so precious.” 
As Lord Milner finely said, “our common citizenship is one of 
those great familiar blessings which men are apt to realise only 
when they have lost them.” 


IMPERIALISTS were not content that the States of the Empire 
should slide into the relationship of foreign nations to one 
another. But, like Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Milner 
believes that we shall so slide, “unless a far- 
sighted statesmanship, availing itself of the still 
intensely strong—and, indeed, I hope growing—desire for 
Imperial unity can devise means to counteract the forces— 


Constructive 
Statesmanship. 
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great natural forces, not certainly insuperable but very for- 
midable—which make silently, constantly, for disintegration.” 
Without the sentiment of unity there could be no union; but 
sentiment alone did not constitute a practical and effective 
union, it only made it possible. It was the raw material out 
of which statesmen could fashion the completed fabric—i.e., a 
real political organism which would be permanent and capable 
of sustaining the strain to which itiwas bound to be exposed. 
The United States would never have become the great nation we 
know had she not at the crucial moment possessed statesmen of 
exceptional ability and power, who had known how to “take 
occasion by the hand,” and “ weld together what nature no doubt 
intended to be, but what it required human energy to make, one 
body politic.” Lord Milner did not suggest that any colossal 
calamity was impending in the absence of some immediate ex- 
ceptional step. But he dreaded our drifting towards disso- 
lution. We could not afford to go on missing opportunities 
of strengthening old links and forging new ones to arrest 
that process of disintegration which was a natural, though by 
no means unavoidable result of the independent development 
of the different parts of the Empire. We had already missed 
too many opportunities, and he confessed to having been 
a sinner in this respect, and he would never forgive himself for 
not having suggested that every important step in the settlement 
of South African affairs after the war should have been taken in 
consultation with the other Colonies, who had co-operated in 
preserving the integrity of the Empire. While any part of South 
Africa was under temporary tutelage, the tutelage ought to have 
been really Imperial and not merely British. ‘‘ The ward should 
have been the ward of the family, not merely of the Mother 
Country.” The coming Colonial Conference afforded yet another 
opportunity of consolidating the Empire, and the speaker made 
the valuable suggestion that the British Prime Minister should 
preside over the deliberations of the visiting Prime Ministers as 
primus inter pares, as the self-governing Colonies could not be 
said, except in theory, to be “under the Colonial Office, or 
indeed under any British authority except the King.” The 
difference between them and the United Kingdom ought to be 
regarded as one of stature and not of status—a difference which, 
however great to-day, must tend to disappear. After a feeling 
reference to the immense void caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
temporary absence from active politics, for though not actually 
participating in the Conference, he would have exercised an 
invaluable influence in “ putting all its members upon their 
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mettle,” Lord Milner referred to “the awkward fact” that the one 
thing which the Colonial representatives were most anxious to 
discuss was precisely that which would embarrass British repre- 
sentatives. Colonial Imperialists, almost without exception, 
regarded the principle of Preferential Trade among the members 
of the Imperial family as the most important practical step 
towards closer union, and at the last Conference in 1902 the 
Premiers had unanimously supported a resolution in favour of 
Imperial Reciprocity. In the interval Canada had continued, 
and South Africa had accorded, Preference to the Mother 
Country, and Australia was trying to followin the same direction, 
while in the absence of any response from here, the Colonies 
were beginning to practise Preference among themselves. 


IN the face of these facts, it was mere trifling to question the 
prevalent desire of the Colonies on this question. But for our 
S reluctance, reciprocal and preferential treatment 
ympathy v. 4 , 

Cold Water, would rapidly become the rule throughout the 

Empire. Great Britain blocked the way. But 
was it necessary that she should continue to block it so hopelessly, 
even under existing conditions ? As Lord Milner observed, even 
the present British Government could adopt a less rigid attitude 
than it had done hitherto; and whatever may be our views upon 
the principle of Preference, we must all admit that it was, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate that the Mother Country should reject 
advances made to her by the Colonies “in what they believe to 
be our as well as their interest, and that no British Government 
would be justified in adopting in such a matter an attitude more 
unsympathetic than that of the nation behind it.” Granting that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would be justified in telling the Colonies 
that for the present the people of these islands were not prepared 
to consider any further taxation of the necessaries of life, or 
even any readjustment of such taxation as already existed, 
whatever compensating advantages were offered, they would 
not be justified in declaring that the British people were 
hostile to the principle of Imperial Preference. “I absolutely 
deny that the British people have ever decided anything of the 
kind, or, apart from the particular proposal of the tax on corn,{that 
they have ever even considered it.” There was all the difference 
in the world whether the Mother Country appeared to the Colonies 
as wholly rejecting the brotherly principle of preferential trade, 
or as simply rejecting a particular tariff. The Colonies had no 
desire whatsoever to dictate our tariff to us, nor did they ask for 
any sacrifice of our own interests for the purpose of giving them 
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preference. They were all accustomed to fix their own tariff in the 
first instance to suit their own interests, and they expected us to 
do the same. But while thinking of themselves first, they thought 
of the other members of the familysecond, and the rest of the world 
third; and “if we are indeed a family, is that not simply natural and 
right ? And when have the people of this country rejected that 
point of view ?” Lord Milner reminded us of what many Tariff 
Reformers have consistently forgotten, that there are several 
articles even in our present restricted lists of dutiable imports on 
which we could discriminate in favour of the Colonies, and 
though the practical consequences of our doing so would be 
slight, the moral effect on the Empire would be momentous. 
Moreover, it was childish to treat our present list of dutiable 
imports as immutable and eternal, as though we had attained 
the highest plane of human wisdom on this matter. And if in 
the course of time we should modify our commercial policy, as 
the Colonies believed we must in our own interests, there would 
be far more scope for Preference than existed at present. The 
real question was whether we sympathised with the principle. 


Ir we told the Colonies at the approaching Conference that 
though we did not see our way at present to reciprocal arrange- 
iia Miia ments, we would leave the door open for future 

"consideration, it might be discouraging, but it 
would not “ deter the Colonies from continuing to give a prefer- 
ence to British goods.” They would confidently look to the 
future. But if, on the other hand, we said to them, “go your 
way, we love you very much, but do not suppose that we will 
ever dream of having closer relations with you than with other 
people — we object in principle to all such sordid bonds,” we 
might kill the Preferential Trade movement in the Colonies, and 
a great many other things as well, and we should not have long 
to wait before other nations approached them and attempted to 
secure the reciprocal advantages which we had rejected; and 
once let foreign goods into a British Colony on more favourable 
terms than British goods, “and you get a state of things so 
unnatural, so conducive to estrangement, if not to friction, that 
it makes closer union in other respects infinitely more diffi- 
cult and probably impossible. I do not say that other bonds of 
Empire might not for a time resist even that strain, but it would 
be a fatal blunder to expose them to it.” Lord Milner also 
suggested the creation of a permanent consultative Com- 
mission, which, between the periodical Conferences, should 


act as a common organ of thejpeoples of the Empire, upon 
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any question arising between a Colony and a foreign State 
of which we had a recent instance in Newfoundland. We must 
replace our present happy-go-lucky system by some method of 
common deliberation about external affairs, which in itself would 
bring us to the problem of mutual insurance. This admirable 
speech concluded as follows: 


I have tried to state the case simply, honestly, without personal or 
party animus, without rhetorical artifice, and without exaggeration. Empire 
and Imperialism are words which lend themselves to much misuse. It is only 
when stripped of tawdry accessories that the ideas which they imperfectlyexpress 
can be seen in their real greatness. Our object is not domination or aggrandise- 
ment. It is consolidation and security. We envy and antagonise no other nation, 
but we wish the kindred peoples under the British flag to remain one united 
family for ever. And we believe that it is only by such union that they can 
attain their highest individual development, and exercise a decisive influence 
for peace, and for the maintenance of that type of civilisation which they all 
have in common in the future history of the human race. 


On December 17 Lord Milner addressed a mass meeting, mainly 
composed of working men, at Wolverhampton in support of the 
candidature of Mr. L. S. Amery, one of the most 
brilliant members of the Unionist Party, who is 
setting his Party an admirable example by the 


An ‘ Ish- 
maelite.” 


steadfastness and devotion with which he is sticking to his self- 
appointed task of converting Sir Henry Fowler’s constituency— 
one effect of his strenuous efforts being the postponement of a 
long-expected peerage through Radical fear of a disastrous by- 
election. Since Mr. Chamberlain’s temporary retirement, there has 
been no speech approaching that of Lord Milner on this occasion. 
It made a profound impression upon the great popular audience 
who heard it, and an equal impression on the greater audience 
who have read it. It teemed with practical sagacity, and its 
power may be gauged by the suggestive fact that it was substan- 
tially boycotted by the entire Radical press, save for a few cha- 
racteristic sneers and jeers in the Westminster Gazette. Lord 
Milner reiterated his cross-Bench confession of faith, describing 
himself as ‘a free-lance, a sort of political Ishmaelite, who has 
found hospitality in the Unionist camp,” but whose views taken 
as a whole “ would give any party-manager a fit.” Not only was 
he “an Imperialist of the deepest die,” but he was actually an 
accomplice in Lord Roberts’ attempt “to persuade his country- 
men not to rely entirely upon paying a small portion of their 
number to fight for the rest, but to establish our national security 
upon a broader basis, and one, if 1 may say it without offence, 
more compatible with self-respect.” He agreed with everything 
which Mr, Haldane and Lord Rosebery had lately been saying upon 
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the subject of “‘a nation in arms’ and the duty of every man to 
be ready to defend his country,” but he went further than they 
did, as he could not see, “if this really is the duty of every man 
and a duty of supreme importance to the State, why the per- 
formance of that duty should be left quite optional, when the 
discharge of so many minor public duties is not so left, without 
any reasonable creature making a grievance of that fact.” Either 
a great national reservoir of men was a vital public necessity, or 
it was not, and if it was not, “ why make all this enormous fuss 
about it and spend so much money upon a luxury ?” But if it 
were necessary, ‘‘how extraordinary to leave it to chance, to 
individual preference or convenience to decide whether you get 
it or not?” Lord Milner would establish one period of military 
training for men of all classes on the threshold of manhood, as 
part of the education of the citizen, which would at once provide 
the material for our small professional army, which would still 
be voluntarily recruited, and also for that great national reservoir 
which all experts declared to be required. Those who had seen 
what universal service had done for certain foreign nations believed 
that it would be a blessing in disguise to a country living so 
largely in crowded industrial centres as ours. He differed 
diametrically from those who assumed that universal service 
would make us more warlike. ‘ Professional soldiers may some- 
times wish for war. And an unmilitary mob does often clamour 
for it, from an unhealthy love of excitement, as for some 
gladitorial show. They would feel very differently if they had 
themselves to be the gladiators.” In a democratic State with a 
national militia, the men who decided upon war were the same 
men who, or whose children, would have to wage it, and they 
thought twice before taking the plunge, while other nations 
also thought twice before quarrelling with them. This, we 
believe, is the first occasion upon which the doctrines of the 
National Service League have been openly proclaimed upon a 
public platform by acivilian statesman of the front rank, and the 
reception of Lord Milner’s remarks at Wolverhampton should 
encourage apprehensive politicians who keep their ear glued 
to the ground. 


LORD MILNER also confessed to another “ heresy.” ‘“ Let me say 
that 1 am a Tariff Reformer, and one of a somewhat pronounced 
type ’”—a clear and categorical declaration which 
should serve to silence the persistent allegation 
that Lord Milner is out of sympathy with the 
Chamberlain policy. In his opinion “ duties on imported goods 
are a sound,as theyarean almost universal, way of raising revenue.” 
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We should have a moderate all-round tariff in which exemptions 
should be the exception, though there were certain large classes 
of raw material which must remain on the free list. On the 
other hand, he would look askance at high rates on particular 
articles of a deliberately protective or penal character, though in 
the case of the crushing of a home industry by unfair competition, 
‘‘ why should it seem so wicked to protect it? You say, ‘Oh, 
but we get the goods cheaper’” ; to which he replied, “ We have 
no right to profit by an injustice done to one class of producers, 
nor do we in the long run any of us profit by permitting it. 
Stolen goods also are cheap. Pirated books are cheap. Goods 
made in violation of a patent are cheap. The setting up of 
cheapness as the sole and final test is an anarchic principle.” No 
‘doubt an all-round tariff, however moderate, had a certain pro- 
tective tendency, and a general tendency to benefit all producer- 
consumers at the expense of consumers who were not also pro- 
ducers ; and it also had a tendency to encourage the investment 
of capital at home instead of abroad, and to increase the output 
and keep up the spirits of home industry. These seemed to him 
good tendencies. Our present tariff was based on quite opposite 
principles. It was confined to very few articles upon which the 
heavy and “ sometimes perfectly enormous ” duties were imposed, 
as in the case of tobacco, against which “it rages with peculiar 
fury. Imust say I have a great sympathy with poor tobacco. I 
can see the reasons for tremendous duties on spirits, but not for 
this ferocious attack upon the innocent pipe.” By raising almost 
all our Customs revenue from a very few articles of universal 
consumption, rich and poor were made to contribute in nearly 
equal amounts, despite the great disparity of their resources. 
“Tt is really a sort of graduation against the less well-to-do.” 
Such a change of policy as he favoured would have two 
further momentous consequences, as it would enable us to 
enter into a common partnership with the rest of the Empire, 
and it would give us “an enormous revenue.” The only alter- 
native was economy, of which there was only one kind which 
would afford any substantial relief to the Treasury, and we 
should have to pay dearly for it afterwards, viz., the cutting 
down of our defensive forces. There had been “very strong 
criticism from very competent quarters of what is called the 
‘reorganisation’ of the Navy,” to the effect that the Government, 
while claiming to be saving money on the Navy by an improved 
distribution of strength, was in actuality “reducing the fighting 
efficiency of the Fleet.” Lord Milner spoke strongly on the subject 
of Social Reform, which, as we have continually maintained, is 
inextricably associated with the problem of Fiscal Reform. He 
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refused “to join in the hue and cry against Socialism,” although 
undoubtedly there was an odious form of Socialism which 
attacked wealth simply because it was wealth, and lived on the 
cultivation of class hatred. But there was a nobler kind which 
was born of genuine sympathy and a lofty and wise conception 
of national life, which realised that we were not merely so many 
millions of individuals, each struggling for himself, “ with the 
State to act as policeman, but literally one body politic, that the 
different classes and sections of the community are members of 


that body, and that when one member suffers all the members 
suffer.” 


FROM this standpoint the effort to increase the well-being and 
efficiency of the more backward of our people was not so much 

philanthropy as business. If Old Age Pensions 
s—not : 
were necessary, they were a deplorable necessity, 
which was due to the fact that low wages and irre- 
gularemployment made it impossible for our people to make pro- 
vision for their old age. “I believe that is true, and that being true 
it is not only more humane, it is from the national point of view 
more politic, not to condemn innocent poverty to the workhouse,” 
but wise men would rather strike at the causes of low wages and 
unemployment than merely mitigate their effects. ‘‘ The neces- 
sity of old age pensions is a confession of national failure,” 
which was due in a great part to the want of protection, in the 
broader sense of the word, of great national industries. The 
decline of any great British industry was a national loss which 
might in some cases be regarded with indifference, but it was 
surely better to pay a little} more for our goods, and keep 
thousands of people in productive work than to pay a 
little less for our goods, and have ultimately to devote the 
difference to the relief of pauperism. Of course we were 
told that the money saved on the cheapening of goods could be 
spent on new industries and new employment. But the new 
industry was not necessarily as desirable as the old, and would 
not necessarily be in this country. Lord Milner confessed that 
he was “ not large-minded enough to be interested in the total 
wealth of the world,” even were he sure that universal unregu- 
lated competition would produce the greatest total wealth. 


Busines 
Philanthropy. 


My ideal is to see the greatest number of people living healthy and inde- 
pendent lives by means of productive work in our own country. .. . I am not 
an individualist and I am not a cosmopolitan. The conception which haunts 
me is the conception of the people of these islands as a great family, bound 
by indissoluble ties to kindred families in other parts of the world, and within 
its own borders striving after all that makes for productive power, for social 
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harmony, and, as a result of these and as the necessary complement and 
shield of these, for its strength as a nation among the nations of the earth. 


This great speech is destined to exercise a more profound in- 
fluence on the Fiscal controversy than any utterance since the 
Glasgow speech of October 1903. It will hereafter be regarded 
as marking an epoch in the change from insular Free Imports 
to Imperial Reciprocity. 


LORD MILNER’S impressive warning against the danger of con- 
tinually missing opportunities of unifying the British Empire 


: is emphasised by the new Canadian “ offer” of 
American , : , 
a ee Preference, of which a full and instructive 

Proce’y OF account will be found in “Greater Britain.” 
Imperial : : 
The risks of continued callousness on the part 
Preference. 


of the Mother Country are clearly brought out 
in a remarkable letter in the Times (December 14), signed 
“Tariff Reformer,” suggestively entitled “Imperial Prefer- 
ence or American Reciprocity?” We do not believe that 
any Englishman calling himself an Imperialist, and ex hypo- 
thesi caring about the continuance of the Empire, or who as a 
good Little Englander. desires the prosperity of these islands, 
can read this letter unmoved. As “ Tariff Reformer” points 
out, the issue before us is no longer between preference and 
non-preference, but between “a preferential system in which 
England is tobe included and one from which England is to be 
excluded and her place taken by a rival.” The Colonies must 
have preferential trade, which is vital to their own develop- 
ment, and the single question is, with whom are they to enter 
into reciprocal relations? ‘“ Patriotic and commercial motives 
alike make them desirous of establishing that preferential trade 
with this country.” But if we persist in refusing even to consider 
an arrangement, they are bound to look for a more accommo- 
dating partner elsewhere. In their eyes the mutual advantages 
of Imperial Preference are so obvious that they simply cannot 
understand our hesitations and delays, and the late General 
Election has created a profound sense of discouragement among 
patriotic men throughout the Colonies, and has tended to 
strengthen the separatist movement everywhere. In Canada it 
has revived the defunct desire for reciprocity with the United 
States, and the shrewder Americans, who in the past have treated 
Canadian “offers” almost as thoughtlessly as we are treating 
them to-day, are now fully alive to their value, and as “ Tariff 
Reformer” points out, “ the distinctive feature of the movement 
to-day is that it is from the American side that the advances are 
being made.” He quotes a remarkable speech of the American 
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railway magnate, Mr. J.J. Hill, advocating not merely reciprocity, 
but a complete Customs union between the United States and 
Canada. 

Canadian reciprocity is still possible, largely because of the downfall of the 
Chamberlain policy in Great Britain. Had that been ratified, had England 
really granted to the Colonies a preference in its markets based on reciprocal 
advantages, this country would have felt the double thrust in a decline of 
business with its greatest and its third greatest customers on two sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The defeat of the plan has not greatly disappointed the dependencies, but 
it has assured them that for the present they must seek commercial alliances 
elsewhere. It is, perhaps, the time when reciprocity with Canada may be 
considered with more favour than it ever can be again. For no man who 
understands industrial conditions in Great Britain will believe that the issue 
raised by Mr. Chamberlain is permanently settled, or that unrest and distress 
there will not at some future time bring it again to the front with better 
prospects of success. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Hill, the United States is to-day confronted 
with a great alternative, viz., boundless commercial development 
through reciprocity with Canada, or the almost 
A Last ; 
eiteaiiidiitiee certain loss of two of her best markets through 
PP y Imperial Preference. As ‘Tariff Reformer” asks, 
“is not that precisely the alternative that confronts ourselves ? 
Mr. Hill tells his countrymen that this may be their last oppor- 
tunity. Is he not thereby telling us that this may be our last 
opportunity too ?” Can the most fanatical Cobdenite look on 
unmoved at the effects upon our economic and _ political 
position of the policy espoused by Mr. Hill? It involves, as is 
made clear elsewhere in his speech, 


the eventual complete inclusion of Canada in the American commercia 
system. The meaning of that for us is that our trade with Canada will be 
transformed into one of the same character as our trade with the United 
States, and reduced to a similar proportion. To-day less than six million 
people in Canada take some twelve million pounds worth of exports from this 
country, are steadily taking more even under present conditions, and would 
take many times as much under a really effective preferential system. On the 
American basis cur trade with Canada would be reduced to about one anda 
half millions. Can we afford to sacrifice ten and a half millions of exports 
all of them of a class representing high labour values ? 


How would those who make so much of the hypothetical 
sufferings attributed to an imaginary rise in prices care to face 
the prospect of the shrinkage in our national wage-bill implied 
in the practical loss of our Canadian trade, and as “ Tariff 
Reformer” reminds us, “Canada would be but a beginning. The 
inclusion of Australia and New Zealand—and New Zealand is 
already beginning to make reciprocity arrangements with the 
United States—in the American system would mean an actual loss 
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of well over 20 millions, And with such an example before it would 
South Africa resist for ever an offer of German reciprocity merely 
in order to provide wages for a people who refuse to recognise 
that mutual accommodation is the first law of commerce?” But 
it was not merely to save British trade that Mr. Chamberlain 
commenced his campaign for Imperial Preference. It was above 
all to unify the British Empire. The American movement 
for reciprocity is calculated to disintegrate the British Empire. 
“Give freedom of intercourse,” said Mr. Hill, “and the line 
between the United States and Canada will mean no more than 
the lines between different States,” and he might have added that 
the link between Great Britain and Canada would mean little 
more than the link between Great Britain and Massachusetts or 
Illinois, and we might rest assured that when that result was 
attained, Australia and New Zealand, confronted with the aggres- 
sive economic and military development of Asia, 

will inevitably gravitate towards the great White Empire of the New World, 
whatever the sentimental ties that may connect it to the parti-coloured 
Eurasian remnant which the name of the British Empire would then stand for in 
their eyes. And how long would that remnant itself hold together face to face 
with the aggression of the mighty empire States of the future and with not 
improbable internal convulsions, if its only stay is to be the economic strength 


of a small island whose population and powers of production are already 
steadily diminishing in relation to those of its leading rivals ? 


THESE are not agreeable thoughts for the New Year, but it is 
cowardly to shirk the facts. We only wish we could share 
Th “Tariff Reformer’s” hope that the Bannerman 
e German ; 

Danger. Government may be sympathetic towards the 

Colonies at the coming Conference. It would be 
idle to blink the fact that it contains notorious wreckers like Lord 
Loreburn (the Lord Chancellor), who rejoices over every injury 
suffered by the detested British Empire. Doubtless Canada 
will give us one more chance, but after the Colonial Conference 
has revealed the hostility of the miscalled Imperial Government, 
negotiations will probably be opened with the United States. 
It should be noted that already Mr. Fielding (the Canadian 
Minister for Finance) has done the United States a good turn 
by leaving the free list substantially unaltered, by lowering the 
duty on agricultural machinery, and by the rebates he has intro- 
duced on importations of semi-manufactured material for home 
consumption. The more immediate danger lies in the direction 
of Germany. The surtax levied by Canada on German products 
at present is one-third above the rate of the General Tariff. Our 
Preference is one-third below the General Tariff. That means 
that hitherto German products have been paying double the 
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duty which we pay on entrance into the Canadian market. The 
effect of an arrangement with Germany which will do away with 
the surtax and bring the Intermediate Tariff into operation so far 
as Germany is concerned, is practically to put us almost on the 
same terms as Germany in the Canadian market. Moreover, if an 
arrangement is made before April, it may tie the hands of Canada 
in negotiations with the Mother Country. Mr. Fielding assured 
the Canadian House of Commons that the British Government 
would not stand in the way of negotiations with foreign countries. 
Does this mean that Lord Elgin has conveyed a hint to Ottawa 


that he is ready to connive at the destruction of the British 
Preference ? 


OUR ever-enterprising contemporary, the Daily Mail, is to be 
warmly congratulated on opening its columns to an exhaustive 
The Channel discussion of the pros and cons of the policy 
~ Y of continentalising England by means of a 

Channel Tunnel. There is much force in our 
contemporary’s contention that the fate of this project will 
be decided one way or the other by the attitude of its count- 
less readers. It is essentially a subject to be settled by 
the common'sense of the country, independently of all party 
and sentimental considerations, and for this reason it may be 
as well that men of all parties should be associated with the enter- 
prise. Butwe still patiently await the production of one single solid, 
serious argument in its favour, as we can hardly regard the pro- 
tection of a few tourists against mal de meras a sufficient reason 
for compromising our impregnable insular position to which we 
owe not only our national greatness, but our very independence. 
For an unarmed island like England, enjoying naval supremacy, 
to deliberately connect herself by a railway with a Continent 
bristling with army corps, seems to us to savour of dementia, all 
the more as we are governed by politicians who, whether they 
be labelled Liberals or Conservatives, notoriously and system- 
atically trifle with the problems of National Defence, and can be 
trusted neither to keep up an army nora navy. A Bannerman 
or a Balfour Cabinet would only realise the possibility that the 
British end of the Channel Tunnel might be seized by a coup de 
main—a{ter the event. Lord Randolph Churchill, who knew the 
ways of our mandarins, and whose brilliant speech annihilated 
the Gladstone-cum-Watkin scheme in the year 1888, painteda 
priceless picture of the Cabinet Council sitting round “the 
button” by which, according to the promoter (Sir Edward 
Watkin), the tunnel could be destroyed in the hour of emergency. 
“Imagine a Cabinet Council sitting in the War Office, around 
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the button; fancy the present Cabinet gathered together and 
having to decide who should touch the button, and the difficulty 
of coming to a conclusion whether it ought to be touched.” 


THE present entente cordiale with France—which has no warmer 
supporters than ourselves—is admittedly the pretext for reviving 
an undertaking which we hoped had been finally 
disposed of. The fact that six members of the 
present Cabinet approve the enterprise, while 
the majority of their colleagues avowedly believe in an 
approaching millennium of perpetual peace, and are sup- 
ported by a House of Commons, which in ignorance of inter- 
national affairs and indifference to national interests surpasses 
all its predecessors, are additional elements of danger. Our well- 
informed contributor “Ignotus” does well to remind us that 
ententes are essentially ephemeral. It is perilous to rely on the 
permanence of any international agreement for the simple reason 
that national interests change. If Mr. Haldane continues “ run- 
ning amok” in the British Army, and Lord Tweedmouth is 
allowed to go on playing ducks and drakes with the British Navy, 
we shall eventually lose the entente with France, as well as the 
alliance of Japan. Both these Powers are strengthening them- 
selves by land and sea, at a time when we are weakening our- 
selves on both elements, and our responsible statesmen are 
discreditingus by their piteous whining for Disarmament, to which 
no serious foreign nation is even pretending to listen. Should 
we continue our present policy the French and the Japanese 
people will ultimately compel their Governments to shed a 
degenerate and unworthy ally whose backing would scarcely 
be worth having even if it could be counted on. A Franco- 
German alliance is the only working alternative to an Anglo- 
French understanding, and we must consider the Channel 
Tunnel on that hypothesis with French soil as hostile. We 
trust that Englishmen will not allow themselves to be inveigled 
by the specious phrases of sentimental politicians, who are 
hypnotised by the “interests of internationalism,” or by the 
insidious arguments of cosmopolitan financiers by whom this 
country is regarded as a mere milch cow—into allowing our 
Sea-Power to be undermined. We cannot prevent the advent 
of the aeroplane, which may ultimately revolutionise our strategic 
position, but we need not anticipate our fate. Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, the Chairman of the P. & O., tells us that “ Both in 
and out of the House of Commons I have opposed a Channel 
Tunnel. I shall continue to do so. We have now a fine 
frontier ; let us maintain it.” We believe he expresses the effective 
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public opinion of the country. It is gratifying to learn that of 
the immense correspondence inundating the office of the Daily 
Mail, “ fully four-fifths oppose the proposal.” , 


THE economic aspects of the Channel Tunnel vitally concern 
the people of this country, and should serve to condemn it apart 
Th from any strategic objections, and if the 
e i , : 

TT Municipal Reformers are wise, they will make 

opposition to the tunnel a prominent plank in 
their platform at the coming elections for the London County 
Council, as this insidious project would inevitably deal a 
heavy blow at the prosperity of the British Metropolis. A 
carefully prepared paper recently read before the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, which consists mainly of 
expatriated Englishmen whose business interests are primarily 
French, by Mr. William Hanning, engineering member of 
the Board of Directors (quoted in the Yorkshire Post of 
December 17), reviews the history of the Channel Tunnel, and 
dwells on its supposed “advantages.” According to Mr. 
Hanning “in afew hours British merchants and travellers could 
be on the Continent, and competing with our foreign trade rivals” 
(our italics), But he conveniently ignores the fact that fair 
competition between the two countries is rendered impossible 
by their conflicting fiscal systems. According to the Fiscal 
Blue Book, the average French duty upon British commodities 
is about 34 per cent., while the French enjoy free entry into 
our market, and as a consequence our export of manufactured 
goods to France has dwindled lamentably. The French, on 
their side, do an enormous trade in this country—far larger than 
the figures show—which would be immensely increased by the 
Channel Tunnel. Mr. Hanning tells us that “the goods traffic 
would also be large,” and “the tunnel will be mainly used for 
carrying such merchandise as perishable goods, articles of food, 
valuable clothes and silks, which can afford to support the high 
charges which the tunnel transport will necessarily entail,” but 
he discreetly omits to point out that this traffic would be 
mainly one way, i.¢., from France into England. British goods, 
though admitted by the tunnel, would be excluded by the tariff. 
It would be impossible to conceive a more one-sided or disastrous 
enterprise from our standpoint. The effect of this further 
development of dumping on our unfortunate rural community, 
which only exists by supplying “ perishable goods” to the great 
towns, can be more easily imagined than described. Its effect 
upon London, which already suffers grievously from the millions 
and millions now spent in Paris by wealthy Londoners, would 
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be incalculable. A devastating war would be hardly more 
injurious. When there is universal service in this country and 
fair trade between England and France, we might be willing to 
consider the case for the Channel Tunnel, but not until then. 
Meanwhile, capitalists with a craze for “tubes” might join Ireland 
and England by a tunnel under the Irish Sea. That would be a 
magnificent and beneficent enterprise. 


BRITISH Embassies are henceforward to become the dump- 
ing-grounds for political “deadheads.” Having deliberately 

created a vacancy in Washington by compelling 
Sm. Satente- Sir Mortimer Durand to retire, because he was 
supposed to be “out of touch” with the White 
House, and therefore incapable of looking after 
British interests, the Home Government, after an unconscionable 
delay, which encouraged the public to hope for better things, has 
selected a meticulous pedant in the person of Mr. Bryce, who has 
never been “in touch” with anyone. The Irish Chief Secretary, 
like the majority of Irish Chief Secretaries, is a pronounced failure, 
whom Sir Antony Macdonell has long wanted to get rid of. That 
the Washington Embassy should be employed for this purpose 
is a public scandal. Mr. Bryce’s supposed qualification is his 
authorship of a fulsome panegyric upon the American Constitu- 
tion, which was many years out of date at the time it was 
written, and is now one of the most obsolete books in our 
libraries. M. Taine made this delightful criticism upon “The 
American Commonwealth”; “On dirait que M. Bryce voudrait 
étre President.” The new Ambassador’s disqualifications are ob- 
vious. He is a hopeless prig and an inveterate Little Englander, 
which will put him utterly out of sympathy with the Imperialism 
of the “powers that be” in the United States, while as a pro- 
German he will exercise a mischievous influence on our 
international relations. Moreover, the appointment of a notorious 
pro-Boer excites the legitimate suspicions of Canadians who know 
that he will make it his business to sacrifice their interests on 
every possible occasion. It would be difficult to make a worse 
appointment. It is particularly hard on our Diplomatic Service, 
which contains several members among its younger men who are 
fully qualified for this particular position. We would counsel 
our readers not to be taken in by American enthusiasm over Mr. 
Bryce’s appointment. As the Pall Mall Gazette observes, “ Mr. 
Bryce would be an acceptable Ambassador to any country which 
had outstanding or possible differences for settlement with Great 
Britain and desired to get as much as possible of its own way, 
Mr. Bryce represents the school in whose eyes Great Britain is 
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almost invariably in the wrong, and which looks upon the sur- 
render of national contentions as the highest virtue.” 


WE deeply regret being obliged to acknowledge that Mr. Foster 
Fraser, the Unionist candidate, occupied his proper place 
at the bottom of the poll at Huddersfield, where 
nes a vacancy had ts created by Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s shameless job in appointing Sir James 
Woodhouse to the highly lucrative office of Railway Com- 
missioner. Mr. Foster Fraser contested Huddersfield at the 
General Election as a Tariff Reformer, and made a marked im- 
pression by his earnest and convincing speeches. He had but 
to continue his educational campaign in order to carry the seat, 
Very unfortunately, however, at the by-election, Mr. Foster Fraser 
surrendered his better judgment to some evil counsellor, who 
persuaded him to announce the suspension of his convictions 
upon the Fiscal question throughout the present Parliament ! 
After that his defeat was only a question of numbers—indeed, 
his victory would have been adisaster. According to an expert 
Radical electioneerer, the Unionist candidate lost a thousand 
votes (which would have secured him the seat) by his eleventh- 
hour “wobble,” which alienated ten electors for every one it 
gained. The figures speak for themselves : 


1900. 1906. 1906 (by), 
Liberal . - 7896 Liberal . - 6302 Liberal . - 5762 
Labour . « §0%3 Labour . « 5422 
Unionist . . 6831 Unionist - 4391 Unionist. « 4844 
Majority 1065 489 340 


As the last number of the Outlook, edited by Mr. Garvin, observes. 
“we are where we were in the former triangular contest, a 
bottom-of-the-poll party, beaten twice over by the Liberal and 
Socialist candidates, and unable even with the reluctant aid of 
an Irish Nationalist detachment, to muster more than 4844 votes 
in a total of 16,028. Formerly we commanded in repeated con- 
tests the steady support of nearly fifty per cent. of the Hudders- 
field electorate. Now Unionist principles are supported by only 
thirty per cent.” When will our politicians realise that what 
British constituencies above all things appreciate is a man who 
knows his own mind and is not ashamed of his convictions, who 
means what he says and says what he means ? The Socialists have 
their creed and the Radicals their cry, but Unionist “ wobblers ” 
have nothing to offer the country. The depths of ignominy to 
which we are being dragged under present auspices may be 
gauged by the suggestion of a leading Balfourite organ in 
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London, that the Unionist candidate at Huddersfield should be 
withdrawn in favour of a Liberal who is at once a Home Ruler, 
a Little Englander, and a pro-Boer, in order to secure the defeat 
of the Socialist ! The Whips were so enchanted with Mr. Foster 
Fraser’s achievement that they celebrated the episode by a 
banquet at the House of Commons. What are we coming to 
that we positively glory in our shame ? 
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GERMANY has been unexpectedly plunged into the throes of a 
general election by her impulsive Sovereign. On December 13 
Prince Bilow went to the Reichstag with a 
Dissolution decree in his pocket, and on the 
| rejection of the supplementary Estimates for 
South-West Africa (which had already been rejected by the 
Budget Committee) by a narrow majority, principally consisting 
of Socialists and the Catholic Centre, the Imperial Chancellor 
refused to play any more, delivered a histrionic speech on the 
honour of the country in the style of one of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s fulminations against the Peers, and then, un- 
like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he dissolved Parliament. 
Popular discontent with the régime of personal government, 
which has scarcely a single success to its credit in any part of 
the world, has developed apace in Germany during the last few 
months amongall classes of the community. The parliamentary 
Crisis was precipitated by the appalling revelations of official 
maltreatment of African natives, which abundantly explains the 
chronic unrest in more than one German Colony, the continued 
inability of eight thousand German troops to cope with six hun- 
dred Hereros, and the refusal of the Government to explain their 
mysterious policy in South-West Africa. The Dissolution was 
hailed with joy by the Reactionaries, who declared their deter- 
mination to sweep the board with the cry of “ King and Country,” 
and arrangements were instantly set on foot for the formation 
of a patriotic bloc, comprising Conservatives, National Liberals, 
and Radicals. But the joy was short-lived, and the bloc won't 
work. The Times Berlin correspondent, who rarely makes a 
mistake in diagnosing German public opinion, evidently believes 
that Prince Bilow has bitten off more than he can chew. If 
the Socialists and the Centre, whom we must remember are 
mortal enemies, can co-operate during the elections, they should 
gain theday. Butin that event the Emperor can again dissolve the 
Reichstag, which is only a sham Parliament, and can go on doing 
so ad infinitum. The other alternative is a fresh “ deal” with 
the Centre, which is advocated by anxious Conservatives. The 
struggle between the Emperor and his people will be watched 
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with intelligent interest in this country, and if we are wise we 
shall abstain from espousing either side, from offering unsolicited 
advice, or from making exasperating comments. The Germans 
are quite capable without our assistance of deciding what form 
of Government best suits their interests. 


PRUDENT reserve On our part is equally advisable in discussing 
the grave crisis in France, though we need not hesitate to express 
our profound sympathy both with the French 
— Government and the French Catholics so far as 
their difficulties are due to the sinister action of 
foreign factors with ulterior objects. Noone questions the piety 
or sincerity of Pius X., but he is admittedly a child in State- 
craft, and his innocence and ignorance are unscrupulously ex- 
ploited by scheming politicians. The fact that the Committee 
of Cardinals which advises his Holiness on French affairs only 
contains a single Frenchman, being mainly composed of 
Spaniards, Italians, &c., who abhor the French Republic, is at 
the bottom of the mischief. That the French Archbishops 
and Bishops, a substantial majority of whom were unquestionably 
in favour of making the best of the not ungenerous proposals of 
the Separation Bill, were overruled by this hostile camerilla, 
constitutes the real tragedy of the present situation. In the vain 
hope of bringing M. Clemenceau to Canossa, the Vatican flatly 
refuses to allow the French Catholic Church to accept any 
facilities offered by the Government for the preservation of 
public worship, Pius X.’s advisers seek to compel the Cabinet to 
close the churches. But so far, M. Briand, who is admitted on 
all hands to have shown statesmanship ofa very high order, has 
resolutely refused to play into the hands of his enemies, though 
he has been compelled by the non-possumus attitude of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, unwillingly acting under orders from Rome, 
to sequestrate Church property, and ruin already stares a con- 
siderable proportion of the hierarchy and the clergy in the face. 
There is already a call for foreign alms, At such a crisis ex- 
tremes meet. Cardinal Merry del Val, the evil genius of the 
Vatican, is believed to be working for the return of M. Combes, 
who would “ put the fat in the fire,” and who would bring in his 
train the Camille Pelletans, the Andrés, and other organisers of 
disaster who might plunge the country into civil war by their in- 
capacity and violence. It is permissible for the friends of France to 
hope that she may be spared this catastrophe, and that M. Briand’s 
appeals to Catholics to save the Church, may not fall on deaf ears. 
The outlook at the opening of the New Year is gloomy, although 
there has so far been a conspicuous absence of disturbance. 
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THE Commonwealth elections in Australia have left political 
parties as they were. Mr. Deakin’s immediate following remains 
the same; the regular opposition under Mr. 
Reid has lost a seat to the Labour Party. The 
Empire should therefore enjoy the inestimable 
advantage of Mr. Deakin’s presence at the coming Colonial Con- 
ference, which, for reasons given on preceding pages, will be 
big with fate. Our readers will be interested in the sketch of 
this exceedingly attractive personality published in this number. 
« « « ~The sale of the Outlook by Mr. C.S. Goldman to Lord 
Iveagh has involved a calamity to the Imperial cause in 
the retirement from the editorship of Mr. J. L. Garvin— 
the most brilliant political writer of our day. He made his 
paper a weekly inspiration. It is an irreparable loss. With 
him were associated Mr. Grigg (who has also left the Outlook), 
a man of altogether exceptional ability, and Mr. Beach Thomas, 
who is one of the most attractive writers in the Press. , , , 
The House of Commons has shown a rare gleam of intelligence 
by insisting that the Wireless Telegraphy Convention recently 
signed in Berlin should be submitted to a Select Committee 
before it is ratified by the Government. Mr. Buxton, repre- 
senting that obstructive and obscurantist department, the 
Post Office, had no option but to agree. , , , Mrs. Fawcett, 
whose supposed common sense was a tower of strength to 
the suffragette movement, has written a letter to the Spectator, 
suggesting that the esteemed editor of that journal should be 
horsewhipped for publishing the following letter : 


Australian 
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JOHN BRIGHT—-A REMINISCENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Spectator.” 


S1r,—As the question of woman’s suffrage is now receiving renewed attention, 
perhaps a reminiscence of John Bright in connexion with this matter may 
interest some of your readers. When I was secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion Mr. Bright sent for me on various occasions to talk over matters relating 
to that Society, and at one of these times I observed on his table a pamphlet 
on women’s suffrage. Knowing that several ladies amongst Mr. Bright’s 
nearest relatives were prominent advocates of the movement, I made a 
remark upon the question which elicited from him the reply : “The Jest 
women do not care for that sort of thing.” I expressed some surprise at this 
observation from one who was so closely connected with certain of the leading 
lady suffragists. Mr. Bright smilingly exclaimed : “ Silly girls.”—I am, Sir, &c. 
Clapton, N.E. WILLIAM TALLACK, 


» »« » Among recent publications of particular interest to our 
readers we may note The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands, by 
J. Ellis Barker (10s. 6d.; Smith, Elder & Co). We only wish that 
every member of Parliament could be compelled to read it. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POLICY 
OF HATE 


THE WORK OF THE UNIONIST PARTY,—It is impossible for a 
member of the Unionist Party to contemplate without concern 
the conditions which at present prevail in the political world. 
The Unionist Party, which, by virtue of the votes cast in its 
favour, ought to be represented by more than 250 members 
in the House of Commons, is but 157 strong, and is habitually 
in aminority of over 200 votes. The majority uses—or, as 
some may think, abuses—its strength without let or hindrance, 
The outlook, it must be confessed, is black enough. It isa 
true saying, however, that the darkest hour comes before the 
-dawn. Already there are indications that the power of the 
great tyranny which was set up at the last election is waning, 
and there is ample encouragement for Unionists to use every 
effort to hasten its downfall, In the present article an attempt 
will be made to show that the existing majority contains within 
itself the seeds of inevitable decay and disaster, That the date 
of its downfall can be, and ought to be, hastened by the energy 
and enterprise of an active opposition, is undoubted. But the 
destruction of the present Government, though an object 
greatly to be desired, is not—or, at any rate, ought not to be— 
the sole aim of the Unionist Party. It is by a constructive 
and national policy alone that the Unionist Party can 
deserve or acquire the right to succeed the Administration 
which in the public interest it desires to overthrow. By per- 
mission of the Editor of the Natonal Review an attempt will 
be made in a subsequent article to sketch the conditions which 
are inseparable from the constructive programme which must 
be undertaken, if those who seek to destroy the present 
Separatist majority are to receive and to merit the confidence 
of the nation. But action and construction are, after all, the 
prerogatives of power, and before that power can be exer- 
cised much work must be done. Destruction is not an 
end, but a means. Nevertheless, the logic of facts imposes 
VOL. XLVIII 50 
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upon a minority in Opposition the duty of destruction as a 
condition precedent to the accomplishment of any constructive 
work. It is proposed, therefore, in the present article, to give 
some reasons which should make all Unionists—and, in- 
deed, all good citizens—desire the destruction of the present 
Government. An attempt will also be made to show that the 
task is not only a useful and patriotic one, which a sense of 
honour and duty should impose upon all who care for the wel- 
fare of the nation, but that those who devote themselves to its 
performance may do so with a reasonable hope that their 
efforts will meet with a complete, and possibly an early, reward. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS POLICY.—The present Govern- 
ment, if not the worst, is probably the most dangerous Ad- 
ministration which the nation has had to endure for a century. 
It is dangerous because, despite the large majority by which it 
is supported, it is essentially a weak Ministry. Returned fo 
a great extent on false pretences, and owing its success in many 
of the constituencies to the votes of those who neither believed 
in its policy nor approved’of its personnel, the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been compelled to adapt its 
convictions to the greatest common measure of the opinions of 
the various factions to which it owes its existence, and by which 
it is tolerated. The outcome of this situation is unfortunate 
for the nation at large, for it is evident that those whose duty 
it has been to work out the sum have come to the conclusion 
that the political common measure of the various factors is a 
policy which is characterised by two dominant and essential 
conditions. 

The policy which is to unite the Party must, in the first 
place, be on all occasions and under all conditions, anti-national 
and specially anti-English. In the second place, it must be 
vindictive and punitive, That the Party at present in office is 
an anti-national and an anti-English Party is daily be- 
coming more and more obvious. It would probably not be 
true to say that wherever England has a friend the present 
Government has an enemy, Exceptions might be found to 
this general statement, But it is true ‘that there is not an 
organised community throughout the world, not a Cabinet, a 
public or private association, a section of any community, a 
body of conspirators acting openly or in secret, which is un- 
friendly to this country, and which desires to see its power 
diminished and its influence destroyed, in which the present 
Government is not regarded as a conscious or unconscious 
ally. That this should be so is a calamity, but it is by no means 
a marvel, as will appear when we come to examine the attitude 
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which the Government has thought fit to adopt in its dealings with 
those who are notoriously ill-disposed towards the Empire and 
nation. That the policy of the Government is essentially vin- 
dictive and punitive becomes equally susceptible of proof when 
we come to examine their legislative and administrative accom- 
plishments. We shall see that it is a cardinal rule of their 
conduct that no administrative act shall be sanctioned, no 
legislation approved, which is not intentionally directed against 
a class or an individual. 

That a British Government should be anti-national, anti- 
English, and vindictive, is a fact which requires some explanation. 
That explanation is to be found in the origin and character of the 
majority upon which the present Administration depends for its 
existence. It is only necessary to analyse the composition of that 
majority to realise that the bond which unites it is that of mutual 
antipathy to a common enemy ; that, save for this sinister tie, 
it is animated by no common principle, inspired by no common 
faith, and tending towards no common goal. Within the 
Party there are many well-meaning and excellent persons, who 
have very distinct ambitions and very noble ones. But these 
high ideals are sought by individuals, or at most by groups. It 
is not for their attainment that the Party organisation exists, 
or that the Party machinery is worked. There are doubtless 
many members of the Party who honestly desire that « their 
measures shall be healing,” and who as individuals would dis- 
sociate themselves from much that is said and done by the 
Party as a whole, but who as members of the Party are con- 
strained by its discipline. 

Between the old Whigs, of whom there are still some sur- 
viving, and the old Radicals, the successors in title of Mr. 
Gradgrind and of the long line of hard and narrow men who 
fought against every extension of the Factory Acts; between 
the high and dry Trade Unionists, the privileged aristocrats of 
Labour, and the Socialist ; between the sentimentalists, the anti- 
vaccinationists, and all the other “antis ” ; between the friends 
of Irish Rebellion and the Liberal Imperialists (if they exist) ; 
between the Roman Catholic Radicals and the political Non- 
conformists ; between the many other varieties which make 
up the Ministerial majority, there is and can be no true bond 
of sympathy. But while sympathy and a common purpose are 
necessary for the furtherance of a constructive policy, the heal- 
ing of sores and the removal of injustice, a not less powerful, 
but much less reputable bond will suffice to create a temporary 
confederacy between those who are engaged in the work of 
destruction and persecution, The history of the world is full 
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of examples, of the lamentable truth that the great passion 
of hate can for certain purposes, and for a limited period, 
unite men who love each other little, but are content to stand 
shoulder to shoulder because each one of them is willing to 
subordinate his individual preferences to the gratification of 
a common passion. By this bond, and by this bond alone, is 
the motley crowd which follows Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man kept from straying from the line of march. 

It would be unreasonable to make a general statement of 
this kind without furnishing ample and detailed justification 
for it, Unluckily for the country, the material for doing so is 
only too ample. An examination of the work done, projected 
and promised by the present Administration will show how 
completely its operations are dominated and inspired by this 
ruling principle of hate, the desire to injure and the intention 
to wound. 

That such should be the case is little short of a national 
calamity. That problems of the greatest importance await 
treatment, that the muod of the people is friendly to great 
changes, and even to rapid advance, no one who studies the 
signs ofthe times can doubt. That in the presence of the great 
and growing competition of other nations, of international diffi- 
culties of which no man can yet foresee the end, it is above 
all things desirable that the nation should perfect its organisa- 
tion, should narrow the great social differences which estrange 
and divide classes, every one who is not an enemy of this 
country will admit, 

For what better purpose could the immense power wielded 
by a Parliamentary majority of 289 have been utilised than 
that of accomplishing, or at any rate of furthering, these great 
ends? But dis aliter visum. This is not Sic Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s idea of the manner in which his great opportunity 
should be utilised, Separation, division, class rule, the perse- 
cution of minorities, the impoverishment of those whom it is 
safe to attack, the bestowal of privilege upon those whom it is 
unsafe to offend ; these are the watchwords of the Separatist 
Party ; these are the objects for which the greatest Parlia- 
mentary majority of modern times is to be employed. Let us 
pass from the general to the particular and review the evidence 
which the Government have themselves supplied of the spirit 
which animates them, and of the objects which they have in 
view. 

IRELAND.—The policy and methods of the Government are 
nowhere better illustrated than in their dealings with Ireland, 
Mr. Redmond is the head of a Party which is frankly anti- 
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national, which owes its very means of subsistence to the 
avowed enemies of the Empire, which has declared over and 
over again through its spokesmen that the honour and welfare 
of the House of Commons are wholly indifferent to it, and 
which has given ample proof of its sincerity by its conduct in 
the House, The Party which is led by Mr. Redmond is above 
all anti-English, the friend of our enemies, the enemy of our 
friends. It is therefore naturally entitled to the most favoured 
nation treatment at the hands of the Government. It cheers 
the defeat of our soldiers ; it insults the men who are doing 
their best work for the Empire ; it persecutes and oppresses 
every class in Ireland which is suspected of the crimes of 
loyalty or honesty. Here, indeed, is merit enough to commend 
it to our anti-English rulers, and no one who sits in the present 
House of Commons can pretend that merit does not receive 
its reward, in humble subservience and ready obedience. But 
the Irish Party has another and even stronger hold upon the 
Government. It is dangerous to the Government itself, Fear, 
the controlling motive of Ministerial action, the determining 
factor in the formation of Ministerial convictions, regulates the 
relations between the Government and the Redmondites with- 
out concealment and before the eyes of all men. To an Irish 
member who prides himself on his disloyalty and on his dis- 
regard for the welfare and honour of this country, everything 
is conceded and everything is permitted. His interruptions 
however disorderly are tolerated ; his assertions are accepted as 
a matter of course; he may use, and does use the language of 
menace and insult towards everything which Englishmen hold 
to be honest and of good report, and he will retain the good- 
will and can rely upen the perfect obedience of the Chief 
Secretary and his colleagues, To Irish Unionist members 
a very different measure is meted out. They are regarded 
and treated as mere political pariahs; the glorious maxim 
which the Government has adopted as its motto, “ Minori- 
ties must suffer,” is applied to them in its nakedest form. 
They are cut short in their speeches ; in every issue between 
their disloyal colleagues they are certain to find the official 
weight thrown into the scale against them. It is only those 
who sit in the House of Commons who can fully realise 
the extent to which this differentiation has been carried. It is 
curious to reflect that the crime, the only crime of which this 
small body of members is guilty, is that of representing a 
million or so of Irishmen who have been presumptuous enough 
to give the lie by their lives, their conduct, and their success, to 
the assertion that British law and British Government are 
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fatal to Irish industry and incompatible with Irish success, 
But in their zeal to win the support of the anti-British Party 
at any cost by submission to their dictation, the Govern- 
ment have gone further and have actively engaged in the 
sinister work of promoting discord and creating ill-will. If 
there is one duty which more than any other is obviously 
incumbent upon a British Government, it is to endeavour to 
eliminate the causes of friction and misunderstanding between 
the various parts of the United Kingdom. Those who know 
Continental Europe, and few people know it better than the 
Chief Secretary, are aware that the greatest curse that could 
afflict a nation is that of bi-lingualism, Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, the Trentino, Belgium, all these examples are ready 
to hand to prove, if proof indeed be needed, how strife is 
engendered and prolonged by the confusion of tongues, And 
yet with the deliberate object of inflicting this misfortune upon 
the people of Ireland, public money is being voted to teach 
little children whose ancestors in nine cases out of ten came 
from Suffolk, the Lowlands of Scotland, London, or Jerusalem, 
a dead and gone language, useless to them in every 
single relation of life, which will neither introduce them to 
great literature, nor make them share the knowledge of a 
great people, but which will occupy and waste their time 
when they might be learning something which would con- 
ceivably be of value to them. But the Government is by 
no means content to light the flame of discord by insisting 
upon the teaching of Erse. It is doing something much 
worse. It is circulating among little children books which 
can have but one object, and that is to create and in- 
flame the spirit of hatred between Irishmen and Englishmen, 
and what is perhaps even more important, between different 
classes of Irishmen. It would be a good thing if the class 
books which are now being circulated by the National Board 
at the public expense, could be translated and their true nature 
made public. Fortunately some of them are translated, and 
there among the farrago of absurd fairy tales which the poor 
children are compelled to read, is to be found the real teaching 
which the Celtic League, aided and abetted by the Govern- 
ment, is instilling into the minds of children who are to become 
citizens of the United Kingdom.” 

* The following extracts are from a book called Cathai» Conroi and other 
Zales written for the Oireachtas, and circulated under the authority of the 


Irish Government, as prescribed by the Royal University of Ireland and 


the Commissioners of National Education for 1906. The book is a 6d. book 
for children : 


““At this time the land question was in every one’s mouth. The case was 
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SouTH AFRIcA.—Second only to the violence of the anti- 
national feeling displayed by the Government in all its dealings 
with Ireland, is its attitude towards South Africa. In South 
Africa, as in Ireland, to be loyal, to have sacrificed and suffered 
much for the honour of the Empire, and the welfare of the 
nation, is to have become a mark for the vindictive action of 
the Administration. There is not an individual who has been 
coaspicuous for his loyalty who has escaped attack ; nota 
class which has remained constant to the Imperial connection 
that has not been flouted and persecuted. Lord Milner who 
through years of cruel anxiety bore his great burden with 
heroic fortitude, and whose name stood, and stands, for loyalty 
throughout South Africa, was the first to be traduced, and 
vilified ; mocked at as a poor man, despised as a fallen man ; 
he was handed over to the tender mercies of the riff-raff of 
the House of Commons, whose actual words of censure a 
superfine Government could not accept, but who were grati- 
fied by the assurance of the Under-Secretary that “ while he 
hard with the farmers. It was not alone that the potatoes had failed them, 
but anything they had for sale was cheap, and everything they had to buy, it 
was dear. The landlords were complaining that the rent was not coming in to 
them, and the poor people had not the rent to give them. The masters 
(landlords) were threatening the law on the tenants, and some poor man was 
thrown out of possession (evicted) here and there. There was bad work 
brewing. The members of Parliament for Ireland asked the English Parlia- 
ment not to allow any landlord to throw a poor creature out on the road 
because he had not paid his rent, when the whole world knew that the poor 
man had not the money. It was very little use for them to be talking. The 
answer they got was that that was the law, and there was no help forit.... 
When the poor people saw that they had no satisfaction to get from England 
but law, and that it was no use for them to depend on getting time to pay 
from the landlords, they said to themselves there was nothing now before them 
but misery and want, unless they could unite and defend themselves. Mick 
James was not a bit afraid, he had a lease, and what was better than a leases 
he had the rent... . He gave good advice; said he: ‘If any poor man is 
evicted unjustly, let no one of you have anything to do with the place, and if 
any mean wretch comes from anywhere else, have nothing to do with him, but 


as little’. . . . The people took this advice, not alone in Kerry, but all over 
Ireland. The landlords were mad. Poor people were being evicted east and 
west, but there was no use in it the rent was not being paid... . The 


English papers were full of lies running down Ireland. They put down the 
truth and the falsehoods. The people of London listened to the landlords. 
They had a willing ear for them, what they had not for the tales of the poor 
people, who were working hard, from morning till night, trying to make a 
living from bad land. A law was made without delay, giving leave to the 
Viceroy of the Queen in Dublin, and to his servant boy, to put any one in 
prison who had anything to say against paying rent.” 

And this lying drivel is being circulated to Irish children by this Separatist 
Government. . 


po 
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did not disagree in any way with the terms of the motion” * 
while he ‘admitted its truth and admired its moderation, 
while the Government had no intention whatever of dis- 
paraging the motives which induced the mover to place it on 
the paper,” yet they did dispute “the wisdom and the con- 
venience of the procedure which he had adopted.” 

Johannesburg isnot onlyknown to be loyal, but upon its pros- 
perity undoubtedly depends the continuance of British rule in 
South Africa, It may be that among the great community on the 
Rand there are persons whose character and methods are not 
up to the high moral standard which the Government requires. 
But even in organisations which are the objects of the 
Government’s closest affection, the Land League, the Irish 
National League, and the Dutch Bond, there are sometimes 
lapses from perfect rectitude. Divine Justice would have 
spared the Cities of the Plain if they had contained five just 
men. But the Government has a sterner code of ethics than 
that which forced Abraham to fly. Johannesburg has com- 
mitted a sin for which there is no pardon; it has deliberately 
admitted its devotion to the Empire, and has gloried in its 
crime. It was necessary that Johannesburg should be 
punished ; it is already claimed on behalf of the Government 
that the industries on which Johannesburg depends have 
suffered a loss at the hands of the Government of no less than 
150 millions sterling. And lest there should be any doubt 
whatever as to the cause of the loss, or of the satisfaction of 
the Government in inflicting it, the Under-Secretary of State, 
publicly rejoices over the havoc he and his friends have 
created, and takes credit for the efficacy of the punitive 
methods he has adopted.f 

And this is not all. The whole crusade against Chinese 
Labour furnishes yet another example of Ministerial methods, 
To wish that the Chinese had never gone to South Africa, to 
hope that they may soon leave it, are reasonable aspirations 
shared by many who are no friends of the Government. But 
the action of the Government has so far had no effect what- 


* The censure on Lord Milner proposed. by Mr. Byles and seconded by 
Mr. Mackarness. 

+ If any one will study the fall of prices that, I regret to say, has followed the 
declaration of the policy which the Government have thought fit to carry out, 
they will see that we are not playing with words in this matter, that it is not 
a sham fight in which we are engaged, but that, on the contrary, z¢ zs “ ball 
cartridge that is to be fired.”—Mr. Churchill, House of Commons, February 
22, 1906. The expression of regret has a suspicious resemblance to that with 
which the Inquisition handed over its victims to be dealt with by “the 
secular arm.” 
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ever upon the position of the Chinese on the Rand. Thousands 
more Chinamen are employed there at the present moment 
than were employed before the General Election. As a cam- 
paign against the Chinese, the Government policy has failed 
altogether. It is only in their campaign against their own 
fellow countrymen that they have had any real success, In 
order to win votes, no aspersion was too vile, no accusation 
too false to do duty. The name and fame of England were 
dragged in the dirt and the lies manufactured for Party use 
were spread broadcast throughout Europe and America, in 
order that a Party advantage might be served, and Party hate 
indulged. We know now not only that the accusations made 
were false, but we also know that those who spread the lies 
and profited by them, knew what the real facts were. 

Again, every single step which has been taken with the 
object of imposing a constitution upon the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, has been taken with an avowed animus 
against those who are known to be in favour of the British 
connection, and with an equally obvious bias in favour of the 
Boers. Sir West Ridgeway is instructed to ask “ What the 
Boers will accept.” The British are roughly told to take what 
they can get. The fate of British supremacy in the Transvaal 
is left dependent upon the accident of a contested election in 
which thousands of the voters have been in arms against us 
within the last ive years, and of whom many have announced 
their intention—not an unnatural one under the circumstances 
—to take backin peace, and through the complaisance of their 
rulers, what they forfeited as a consequence of declaring war 
upon the British Empire and invading British Territory. 

But if the policy of the Government with regard to the 
Transvaal be dangerous, their policy with regard to the Orange 
River Colony constitutes an even more direct menace to British 
supremacy in South Africa.* Many questions have been asked 
as to what is to be the fate of the British settlers in that colony 
under the new Constitution which is to be imposed upon it. 
No answer has been forthcoming. The fate prepared for these 
men is still unknown, That there should be the slightest doubt 
upon such a subject is in itself enough to condemn the Govern- 
ment which allows that doubt to exist. These men who have 
risked their whole fate and fortune upon the faith of the word 
of a British Government are to be left in the midst of a majority 


The sham protection given by the new Constitution does not seriously 
affect the situation. The present settlers will be at the mercy of a Boer 
Government, and the same Government will have the power, and it may be 
the will, to exclude future settlers. 
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who have avowed themselves to be their enemies, Established 
in the Colony by the deliberate act of a British Government, in 
the fulfilment of a natural and reasonable policy, they seemed 
destined to lay the foundation of a loyal British population, in 
a British Colony, which after a bitter struggle had been added 
to the King’s dominions. It would have been supposed that 
these settlers, so established and so guaranteed, would have 
been the special objects of the solicitude of a British Govern- 
ment, whatever its party complexion. What are the facts? 
Openly threatened with extinction by the Boers, they find 
themselves confronted with equally open hostility on the part 
of the Government. Security, their greatest need, is denied 
them. The simple pledge which honour and justice demand 
they should receive,is withheld to ease a Parliamentary situation. 
Meantime, a British Minister challenged to disapprove of the 
threats of the Boers, to put a stop to any future land settlement, 
so far from disapproving, can only declare that such an intention 
is “natural,” and that he will take no step to interfere with its 
accom plishment.* 

That the Boers who sought to turn us out of South Africa by 
force of arms should desire to accomplish by their votes what 
they failed to accomplish with their rifles, is perhaps natural ; 
but that a British Government in its anti-national zeal, should 
aid and abet them, is not natural, though it will strike many 
persons as being disgraceful. 

Like the rest of its policy, the action of the Government 
with regard to South Africa is as short-sighted as it is harmful. 
It may be, we are told on high authority, that it is the deliberate 
object of theGovernment to hand over South Africa to the Boers.t 


** Mr. Churchill’s words were as follows: “There is a responsible Govern- 
ment in the Orange River Colony which has a Dutch majority; they might 
object to facilitating a scheme by which a steady influx of voters, opposed 
to their own Government, was to be maintained from year to year. Zhat 
would be a very natural view on their part;” and he proceeded to explain 
that “in the opinion of the Government no steps should be taken to prevent 
the Orange Colony Boers giving effect to their views.” By “voters” Mr. 
Churchill meant “ British settlers who might become voters.” 

+ See the letter of a Liberal Imperialist in the Standard of December 3. 
The writer, who purports to speak with authority, says that he was informed 
by a member of the Government that “the Government policy rested on the 
assumption that the South African War was an iniquitous outrage forced upon 
the Republics of South Africa. Proceeding on that assumption the Govern- 
ment (I was told) conceive it to be their duty to make all the reparation in 
their power. They do not consider that public opinion “would, at present, 
tolerate the retrocession of the Trans\aal and the Orange River Colony. 
Therefore they have compromised upon Responsible Government.”—“ Liberal 
Imperialist,” Standard, December 3. 
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But so badly calculated are their measures, that even this 
aim is hardly likely to have more than a temporary fulfilment. 
It is quite possible, nay, it is probable, that the Ministerial cam- 
paign against everything British may ruin the industry of the 
Rand; it may even give back the new Colonies to their old 
masters, and may place all men of British birth, from the 
Zambesi to Cape Town, in the position of humiliating infe- 
riority. But even this triumph will not be lasting. The destiny 
of South Africa may be British, but it will not be Boer. The 
duty which we neglect or abandon another will perform, and 
South Africa will be betrayed in name to the Boers, but in fact 
to a much stronger and more ambitious race.* 

THE EDUCATION BILL,—Let us turn from the anti-English 
and anti-national manifestation of the Ministerial policy, to its 
purely vindictive and punitive side. The great measure of the 
year is the Education Bill, and no better example could be 
found of the determination of the Government to deal with 
this all-important subject in such a wayas to inflict the maximum 
of pain and injury upon its political opponents, and to confer 
the minimum advantage to the community at large. What is 
the essential quality of the Education Bill? It is apparent in 
every line of every clause. As has been justly said by Mr. 
Balfour, “it is not an Education Bill at all,” it is essentially a 
piece of purely vindictive legislation. It is a Bill introduced 
with the deliberate purpose of pleasing a certain section of 
political Nonconformists by inflicting an injury upon the 
Church of England. To do the Government justice, there has 
been no attempt at concealment of the motive. Let Mr. Birrell 
himself supply the evidence. Speaking at Bristol on November 
13, he is reported to have explained his object and intention 
in the following remarkable phrase: “1 think I am entitled to 
make some appeal to the Jew and to the Roman Catholic. 
What did we do for them? We introduced that famous, or, if 
you like, infamous Clause IV.” That is the whole story. The 
Church of England finds its principal defenders among the 
minority who form the Unionist Opposition. The Unionist 
Opposition is not to be feared, it is consequently not worth 
buying. It is well, therefore, to legislate in a manner which 
will give the maximum of pain to those whom they represent. 
But the Irish Party is to be feared, and is therefore worth 
buying off. The Irish Party is the champion of the Roman 
Catholics, to the Roman Catholics, therefore, Mr. Birrell begs 


* It is characteristic of the Government that in the new Transvaal Consti- 
tution, while special provision is made for the protection of Boers, Indians 
and Kaffirs, no protection whatever is given to Englishmen. 
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to do justice, and is grieved—just man that he is—at the 
hardness of their hearts in not blessing him for his good 
intentions,* 

So, too, the Jews are not on the proscribed list; they may 
be useful, and, moreover, to a large extent they are aliens and 
a proper object of favour, Jews and Roman Catholics, there- 
fore, are the special object of Ministerial solicitude, and Clause 
1V. is drawn in the hope that while it gives them the right to 
teach their own children in their own way, it will so operate 
as to deny a similar privilege to members of the Church of 
England. As for the members of the Church of England, 
mere peaceable loyal English men and women, who wish to 
see their children taught the faith of their fathers—down with 
them ! 

That the Bill as drafted was intended to serve, or could 
serve any beneficial purpose, has never been seriously pre- 
tended, If it had been passed en doc as it was originally 
drawn, nothing whatever would have been done for the cause 
of education, but the flame of sectarian discord would have 
been lit in every local authority throughout England, The 
Bill was not an Education Bill at all; not one more child 
would have been sent to school on account of its passage; no 
single child would have been better taught than before; no 
teacher would have been better qualified for his difficult task. 
More money, itis true, would have been spent. A million was 
to be squandered as a first instalment, but no one would have 
been the better for the expenditure. The taxpayer will receive 
no better consideration for his money than the knowledge that 
a number of specific trusts have been violated, and that a 
number of persons who have long devoted themselves to the 
work of education, and had discharged their duties without a 
word of objection, and to the great advantage of parents and 
children, would have been dismissed. 

THE PLURAL VOTING BILL.—One of the most flagrantly 
dishonest and vindictive of all the Government measures is 
the Plural Voting Bill. It has two objects, and two objects 
only. Both of them have been avowed with simple frankness 
by its supporters. The Bill is intended to disfranchise 
Unionist electors and to destroy the University constituencies 
because they are Unionist. That there are many anomalies in 
our electoral arrangements is beyond question. The distribution 
of the franchise is absurd, and the method of recording votes so 

* Theie seems some reason to believe that the price paid is not quite high 


enough, The result will probably be that compensation will have to be given 
when the sale of the Irish loyalists takes place. 
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unscientific that 2,818,000 Separatist voters in Great Britain are 
represented by 428 members, while 2,200,000 Unionist voters 
have but 139 members. The over-representation of Ireland is 
a crying scandal ; a vote in Galway or Newry has from ten to fif- 
teen times the weight of a vote in London or Walthamstow, New- 
castle or Wimbledon, All these things are patent and call for 
reform. It may well be that in reforming our electoral system 
the question of dual qualifications should be dealt with. But 
for a majority to introduce a measure which, while it leaves 
the gross anomalies of our representative system untouched, is 
calculated and intended * to cog the dice against the minority, 
is an example of vindictive and unjust legislation which 
has had few parallels in our history. The practice, however, 
was not unknown to very degraded assemblies. It formed part 
of the regular policy of the “ Rump Parliament.” To use the 
power of the majority to inflict statutory disabilities upon the 
minority, was a course which commended itself to the Parlia- 
ment which Cromwell, so much to the public advantage, turned 
out of doors. The French Revolutionary Convention did much 
the same thing as the “ Rump,” The majority in that interesting 
body acted with great spirit in accordance with the maxim “when 
you have got your enemy down, keep him down” ; and never 
lost an opportunity of “ purifying” itself, by turning out or 
putting to death, the members of the minority. The practice 
has been softened a little in these days, but the principle 
remains the same. The whole truth about the Plural Voting 
Bill was blurted out with a natveté which must have been 
unwelcome to the Front Bench by an ardent supporter who 
informed the House that the Bill was intended to disfranchise 
“the Tory outvoter.” That the Bill can make any human 
being in this country better, wiser, happier or richer, is of 
course out of the question, unless, indeed, we are to calculate 
the happiness conferred upon those who feel that they have 
succeeded in injuring their fellow countrymen. 

THE IRISH TOWN TENANTS BILL.—The Irish Town Tenants 
Bill furnishes a very remarkable object-lesson illustrating the 
methods and procedure of the Government. Mr. Balfour has 
briefly but correctly described its principal clause as “ highway 
robbery.” The Bill, originally brought in by a private member, 


* It is legitimate to infer the intention from the Act; on this point Dr. 
Johnson speaks with much force: 

BOSWELL : ‘‘I cannot think his intention was bad.” 

JOHNSON: “Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove any man’s intentions to 
be bad. You may shoot a man through the head and say you intended to 
miss him; but the judge will order you to be hanged.” 
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was a shade too bad even for the Government, and its most 
important provisions were denounced with a fury of eloquence 
and conviction, by the Attorney-General for Ireland. No 
sooner had his colleague completed the destruction of the 
Bill, than the Chief Secretary requested his followers to pass 
the Second Reading, which they promptly did. So congenial was 
the Bill, so entirely did it satisfy their requirements, as to what 
legislation should be, that the Government could not refrain 
from adopting it as their own. Even in its amended form 
it retains all the characteristics which originally -recom- 
mended it. It was introduced avowedly, not for the purpose of 
meeting any general want, but with the object of punishing 
certain individual owners of property in Ireland who are un- 
popular.* 

It involves the deliberate breaking of contracts entered 
into by grown-up men with all the facts before them, 
and it breaks these contracts in such a way as to inflict the 
resulting hardship and loss upon only one of the parties to it. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the person despoiled is 
likely to be a political opponent of the Government, The Bill 
was introduced as an Irish Bill; it was necessary therefore to 
prove at one and the same time that its outrageous provisions 
are acceptable because of the peculiar conditions which exist 
in Ireland, and which have no parallel in Great Britain ; and 
also that the provisions of the Bill are so just and reasonable 
that the sooner they are applied to Great Britain the better, 
Mr. Bryce has shown considerable courage, he has not proved 
either of these propositions, but with great vehemence he has 
asserted both. It is true that the performance was not a 
highly finished one. Asked to explain what were the circum- 
stances which differentiated the Irish from the English case, 
the Chief Secretary was pleased to refer the leader of the 
Opposition “ to the speech I made yesterday.” Repetition of 
course is very tedious, and the words of wisdom once spoken, 
it was unreasonable to expect that they should be repeated. 
But as a matter of fact “ yesterday’s speech” never was made. 
Mr. Bryce never had explained what the difference was ; he 
has not explained now, and he never will explain it. And 
thus by forcing through a Bill on the ground that it deals with 

* See Mr. Gwynn’s speech on November 21, in which the alleged short- _ 
comings of one unpopular landlord are made the pretext for the Bill. And 
also Mr. Balfour’s remark in reply, viz.: “They (the Government) had 
actually introduced a clause which established the principle of ‘fair rents’ 
on town property, not because the majority of town landlords had anything 


to reproach themselves with, but because here and there were gentlemen 
who required special legislation to deal with them.” 
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an Irish grievance only, a precedent is made for committing 
the same iniquity in England and Scotland whenever the 
bidding runs high enough. 

As to the Bill itself, Mr. Balfour’s description of it can hardly 
be improved upon. Like all other Government Bills, it injures 
a good cause by making the general welfare subservient to the 
gratification of individual and sectional ill-will, There are 
many arguments which may justly be used in favour of an 
amendment of the law calculated to secure to a tenant the 
value of his improvements under equitable conditions, But in 
order that such a law may escape from the charge of being 
predatory, it is obvious that it must deal with future tenancies, 
and with future tenancies only. Needless to say, the Bill, as 
approved by the Government, is drafted to include all present 
tenancies, It hardly needed the eloquent and effective speeches of 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Campbell and others to explain the grotesque 
injustice which such a provision is calculated to inflict. But the 
evils of the enactment go much further than the subject-matter 
of the Bill. The House of Commons to-day uses its power to 
set aside contracts, with the object of injuring one class which 
it thinks may be robbed with impunity. But a lesson of this 
kind once taught is not easily forgotten. There are many 
members sitting on the Government side of the House who 
regard the rigid enforcement of their own contracts as one of 
the first conditions of civilised existence. There are millions 
of people throughout the country whose daily existence de- 
pends upon the enforcement of contract, and the time may 
well come when they will have little reason to thank a British 
Government which deliberately introduced the principles and 
practice of the Irish National Land League into the Statute 
Book of the United Kingdom, 

THE LAND TENURE BILL.—The Land Tenure Bill was 
introduced by a private member. As originally drawn it was 
a predatory measure calculated, and apparently intended, to 
create bad blood between owners of land and tenant farmers. 
With such credentials it naturally commended itself to the 
Government. It satisfied the essential requirements of their 
policy ; it inflicted injury upon a section of the community, 
and the individuals composing that section were for the most 
part political opponents of the Party in power. The Bill was 
therefore adopted as a Government measure, and passed through 
the House of Commons. Fortunately it left the House in a 
greatly modified form, The resolution shown by the Opposi- 
tion, and the criticisms of some of the Ministerialists induced 
the Government to accept important amendments which have 
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removed some of the most unjust provisions of the original 
Bill, But, while the measure as it now stands, may not do 
much mischief, it cannot possibly do any good save to that 
class which is the chief beneficiary of most of the Ministerial 
measures, namely, the lawyers. As a contribution to the 
solution of the great land question in which the Government 
profess themselves to be so deeply interested, the Bill has a 
purely negative value. It will promote strife between landlord 
and tenant, who will be compelled to settle their differences 
before a bogus Court presided over by an individual who may 
sink in time to the level of an Irish Assistant Land Commis- 
sioner, Very rich landowners who can _ consolidate their 
estates, may possibly escape without injury ; but the chief 
pressure will be upon small owners and upon the tenant farmers. 
At a time when Agriculture is suffering overwhelming burdens 
from foreign competition and from a costly and complicated 
system of transfer, this Bill is particularly ill-timed. It is 
calculated to depreciate still further the value of land, to com- 
plicate transactions between a willing seller and a willing buyer, 
and: to hinder the creation of those small holdings which every 
sensible man must desire to see multiplied. 

THE SMALL HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—This is in many 
respects an even more mischievous measure than theAgricultural 
Holdings Bill, Its character has been well described by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. That Lord Balfour should take excep- 
tion to the policy is scarcely surprising. There is already 
evidence that even among the Scottish supporters of the 
Government his view is shared. It need hardly be said that 
the Bill is intended to injure. “I wish to ask,” says Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, “ whether it is to be seriously suggested 
that for an unlimited time, and at the sole discretion of an 
irresponsible tribunal, a landlord is to be prevented from 
letting a holding, even if he can find a tenant in every way 
suitable.” The answer is that this is precisely the intention, 
Again he asks, “Is it the intention to enact that in the event 
of a small holder becoming bankrupt, or relinquishing his 
holding, the rent due to the landlord is to be impounded as 
security for improvements made without his consent, or against 
his opposition, by or in the interest of a holder whose settle- 
ment he has strenuously opposed?” The answer is that this 
deliberate act of injustice is contemplated, and is indeed an 
essential part of the Bill. Lastly Lord Balfour inquires whether 
‘there is any precedent for an enactment which provides 
assistance to the small holder by way of gift or loan at the 
public expense, and how presents of this kind at the public 
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expense in favour of one special class of the population can 
be justified?” Here again the answer must be that it is the 
intention to give a present to one section at the cost of the 
rest of the public, that there is no precedent for the proceeding, 
and that there is no justification for it. Here, as in every 
other case, the Government misses the opportunity of applying 
a just and equal remedy to an admitted defect because it pre- 
fers to make its legislation punitive, and to adhere to its 
guiding principle of class legislation. 

THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL.—It is not necessary to dwell 
at any great length upon the Trade Disputes Bill. It furnishes 
yet one more example of the universal rule, That the state 
of the law with regard to trade unions was in need of 
amendment was apparent to all men of all parties. That there 
was a general disposition to amend it on broad lines, and in 
the direction of giving full recognition and great liberty to 
trade combinations, is undeniable. Here was an opportunity of 
which the Government might, with immense advantage to the 
nation, have availed themselves. They have rejected the 
opportunity and have preferred to adhere to their principle of 
class legislation in its most aggravatedform, The Bill as it left 
the House of Commons involved the creation, by legislative en- 
actment, of a privileged class empowered by law to inflict injury 
upon the rest of the community ; to inflict it with impunity ; 
and to oppress those whom they sought to injure by methods 
forbidden to any other section of the king’s subjects. That 
the law does create a privileged class; that it does deny to the 
rest of the community what it accords to the privileged few ; 
and that it does permit the recipients of the privilege to inflict 
injury with impunity upon the rest of the community, is sus- 
ceptible of ample proof from the mouths of those who have 
promoted and enacted the measure. The Bill, as it left the 
House of Commons, was the Bill as Mr. Keir Hardie decided 
it should be. What Mr, Keir Hardie’s policy is we know, for 
he has told us. ‘ J have tried,” says the Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil, ‘to make my own class the ruling class, and it is going 
io happen.” It seems not improbable that, with the aid of the 
Government, this reversion to the state of things which existed 
in the days of King John, in the heyday of the Inquisition, under 
theGrand Monarque,and under the bloody rule of the Commune, 
is in a fair way towards being re-established, and that class rule, 
with all its inevitable injustice, and with its train of privilege, is 
to be set up once more in thiscountry. To use the illuminat- 
ing words of the Attorney-General, “ Benefit of clergy” is to be 
re-established in favour of the trade unions. “ Privilege is to 
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be extended to them.” The Attorney-General is right, and his 
colleagues—Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith—know that he is 
right, and have said so in terms which admit of no mistake. 
Mr. Haldane who, as he has been good enough to tell us, 
‘“‘knows ten times as much about the matter as Mr, Keir 
Hardie,” will not ‘budge one inch” in the direction of ac- 
cepting his proposals; he will never ‘toe the mark.”* It was 
not unreasonable that the Attorney-General, Mr. Haldane, and 
Mr. Asquith should object, for it was a demand for special laws 
that they were objecting to. ‘We are entitled,” says Mr. Keir 
Hardie, “zo claim special legislation.” ‘ Objections seem to be 
raised to the Bill,” says Mr. Henry, the Member for Wellington, 
“on the ground that its provisions are opposed to existing 
legal doctrines. I venture the opinion that the condition of 
trade unions requires distinct and separate legislation.” The 
Attorney-General is with the hon. Member. Discussing the 
universal law, principal and agent, he says truly: “ That law is 
certainly a part of the law of the land, yet in our view it is a 
principle which ought not to apply to the relation to trade unions.” 
And again, Mr. Hudson, the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, is equally frank; he says: “ That law, the law of 
Agency (as it exists), 7s the common law, which applies generally 
to all associations, and we must msist upon our original position 
that trade unions should be exempted from the law. We claim 
entire immunity from the law.” Well may Mr. Haldane de- 
scribe these claims as “ preposterous propositions.” One more 
quotation will suffice to establish the fact that the new law is 
the deliberate creation of a privileged class, licensed to injure 
the community for its own benefit. The quotation is from 
the Majority Report of the Commission on Trade Disputes : 
“There is no law so elementary,” runs the Report, “none 
so universal or so indispensable, as the rule that a wrong doer 
should be made to redress his wrong. If trade unions were 
exempt from this liability they would be the only exceptions, 
and it would then be right that that exception should be re- 
moved, That vast and powerful institutions should be perma- 
nently licensed to apply the funds they possess to do wrong to 
others, and by that wrong inflict upon them damage, perhaps to 
the amount of many thousand pounds, and yet not be liable to 
make redress out of those funds, would be a state of things opposed 
to the very idea of law, order, and justice”’ It is this privilege 
“ opposed to the very idea of law, order, and justice” which 
has been embodied in the Trade Disputes Bill. It is obvious, 


* Both Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith have since this fine pronouncement 
“toed he mark” and become perfectly obedient. 
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therefore, that this measure furnishes yet another example of 
the persistency with which the Government has missed a great 
opportunity by preferring to substitute legislation for the 
benefit of a class for a wise and just lawintended for the 
benefht of all classes of the community. 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL.—One Bill, and one only, 
has passed through the House of Commons which does not 
conform to the general laws which have guided the Govern- 
ment in respect to the rest of their measures. The Merchant 
Shipping Bill will conceivably do some actual good, and is 
unlikely to do any harm. It has been carried through the 
House with moderation and skill by the Minister to whom it 
was entrusted. The Bill is marked throughout by a deliberate 
intention to benefit a British industry because it is British ; 
and to improve the comfort and welfare of British seamen 
because they are British, If in deference to pressure from 
some of the supporters of the Government, it has assumed a 
somewhat protective character, Unionists are certainly not 
entitled to grumble at a departure from doctrinaire orthodoxy 
made in so good a cause as that of promoting the welfare 
of the British Mercantile Marine. It is only fair to add that 
the Bill is mainly the outcome of the recommendations made 
by a Committee appointed by the last Government, and pre- 
sided over by Mr. Bonar Law. 

CONCLUSION.—With this reference to the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill we may conclude our series of Ministerial measures 
and Ministerial Acts. It has been shown that throughout the 
whole series there runs one prevailing motive, the desire to 
injure or to punish. We have seen that the injury is in every 
case inflicted upon the political opponents of the Party in 
power, or of one of its numerous sections. We have seen that 
in every act of external and of internal policy, the sympathy 
of the Government has been displayed on behalf of those who 
by their deeds, or their words, have given evidence of their 
unfriendliness to our race and to our Empire. The Boer is 
accorded a sympathy which is withheld from the Briton. The 
disloyal Irishman receives the homage of Ministers and is 
gratified with promises of the plunder of his loyal fellow 
countrymen. The passion for injustice has its refinements ; it 
can afford to discriminate. The nonconformist conscience 
does not greatly love the Jew or the Roman Catholic, but it 
hates the Churchman and openly desires to deprive him of his 
property. Hence the Jew and the Roman Catholic are made 
the objects of benevolent exceptions from the general terms of 
proscription. 
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Will this policy succeed ? Wiil it continue to commend 
itself to the majority of Englishmen ? There are ample reasons 
for believing that it will not. After all the vast majority of 
Englishmen are not vindictive, are not unpatriotic; do not 
love the foreigner better than their own kith and kin, and do 
not desire to see the Empire lost and the United Kingdom 
broken to pieces. 

Nor do Englishmen greatly care for revolutionary socialism. 
The spirit of the race is all in favour of individualism and has 
no sympathy with tyranny masquerading under the name of 
Socialism or Communism, They know, and if they do not 
know they could soon find out, that just as the Paris Commune 
meant forcing the wil] of Cluseret, Rossel, or Delescluze, upon 
the majority of the citizens by terror and the force of arms, so 
a Socialist Government will merely mean A. B. or C. ruling 
by the same sanction and bound to the same end. 

It is obvious therefore that if the duty of the Unionist Party 
were merely to attack the policy and criticise the acts of their 
opponents, the task would be easy enough. And in a large 
measure this is the duty of the Unionist Party. For its due 
performance certain qualities are required, namely, courage in 
attack, and diligence in preparing the means to make that 
attack effective, There is not a single item in the Separatist 
programme which does not lend itself to destructive criticism, 
and this criticism will be effective in proportion to the extent 
to which those who make it have mastered their facts and 
have studied the problems to which they apply their argu- 
ments. The study need not be prolonged, for the fallacies 
and deceptions by which the supporters of the Government 
seek to justify their policy are so crude and superficial that 
common sense, a knowledge of history, and still more, a know- 
ledge of mankind, should furnish the means for exposing and 
demolishing them, 

Of courage there is no lack; and the excellent fight that 
has been made by a few members in the House of Commons 
under circumstances of profound discouragement, should serve 
as an example to all Unionists abroad and at home. 

But it will not be enough to criticise, or even to destroy. 
There must be an alternative policy, and it must be one which 
differs in almost every particular from the policy of the 
Government. It must be constructive, not destructive; it 
must be healing, not punitive ; it must be a policy which 
appeals to the people of this country as a whole, and which 
does not depend for its efficacy upon cultivating, trading upon, 
and gratifying sectional animosities. Above all it must be a 
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policy which is based upon a frank recognition of the fact 
that for many millions of Englishmen the world is nct a good 
world, but a very hard and cruel one, and that no statesman- 
ship is worth the name which does not recognise this fact, and 
does not address itself to the task of making life easier and 
happier not for the few only, but for the many. 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or Kings can cause or cure 


is true enough nowadays, as it always has been. But wise 
legislation, and to a far greater extent wise and sympathetic 
administration, can do something to remove the grim pressure 
of social inequality, and to increase the number of those to 
whom the good things of life are not altogether denied. 

It is too often assumed that the good of one section of the 
community can never be accomplished, save at the cost of 
another : that levelling down is the only way to smooth the 
unequal surface of society. It is this idea which is at the root 
of the whole policy of the present Government, and a black 
and bitter and unfruitful root it is, There is a better way, 
and in a succeeding article an attempt will be made to indicate 
that way, to show that it is one which the Unionist Party may 
tread with honour and advantage to itself and with profit to 
the nation ; and from which it can depart only at the risk of 
extinction as a great body in the State. 


H. O, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THE RISKS OF THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL 


IT was perhaps inevitable that one result of the Entente Cordiale 
and the improved relations between England and France, which 
have followed the conclusion of the Anglo-French Convention, 
should be the revival of the Channel Tunnel scheme. Twenty- 
three years have passed since in 1883 a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, after taking the fullest evidence and 
obtaining the best military opinion procurable, decided that 
Government sanction of any submarine communication between 
England and France was inexpedient. A Liberal Government 
and a Liberal House of Commons acted upon this recommenda- 
tion, and in 1884 rejected the Channel Tunnel Bill. 

The British people of to-day have once more to examine the 
arguments for and against the scheme coldly and dispassionately, 
without sentimental prepossessions. They have to ask them- 
selves whether it is wise under existing European conditions to 
rid England of her insularity, and whether the arguments which 
convinced an earlier generation have lost their force. They 
should remember that alliances may be transient, that no man 
can pretend to cast the horoscope of Europe, and that all the 
signs and omens point to the approach of a period of conflict 
throughout the world. Such a statement may be in direct oppo- 
sition to the amiable commonplaces of politicians, but for 
obvious reasons politicians too often ignore the disagreeable 
facts. For two years France has lived under the constant shadow 
of war with Germany ; there is not a minor state in Central or 
North-Western Europe but feels the pressure of the German 
Empire; and the great question of our time, the expansion of 
that Empire, is still unsolved. Add to this the fact, which every 
student of statistics knows, that periods of great gold production 
are in some strange way and for unknown reasons periods of 
war, and that the present is witnessing a gold production which 
throws that of 1849-70 into the shade, and we see that there is 
good cause for England to “ look to her moat.” 
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The military danger of the Channel Tunnel would be small if 
this people were trained to arms and organised for war in the 
way that all great foreign nations in Europe are trained and 
organised. No sane commander would attempt such a feat as 
passing an invading force through the tunnel if it were certain 
to encounter the resistance of a million organised troops on 
British soil. But Mr. Haldane’s National Army exists at present 
only as a pious aspiration, and the actual fact to-day is that the 
British Army is small, weak, ill-organised, and may not be 
available in England when it will be most wanted. The Ad- 
miralty admits the practicability of raids of 5000 or 10,000 
men against British territory, though how that precise total 
has been reached no one seems to know. The mouth of the 
tunnel will be situated near the sea, and at no great distance 
from excellent landing-places. What is to prevent a raid from 
being directed against the British end of the tunnel in any period 
of foreign complications ? 

Supposing the raiding force had control of the other or French 
end of the tunnel, it would be able to pass men, guns and stores 
through, and would no longer be left in the air, though its 
deployment might be difficult. It would be well placed for 
striking at London or Chatham or taking Dover from the rear, 
The British Fleet would be of little value for operations against 
it, and the whole British scheme of defence would be upset. 
The danger of such an attack, of course, must depend chiefly upon 
the destiny and policy of France, but we cannot overlook the 
fact that many able political thinkers hold with Captain Sorb 
that France may ultimately be obliged by various reasons to 
throw in her lot with Germany. There have been Ententes 
Cordiales before, which have passed away. Napoleon III. was 
as friendly to England as M. Clemenceau, and his friendship 
seemed as firmly rooted in mutual interest. But England’s failure 
in 1870 to come to his assistance disillusioned the French people 
and filled them with not unintelligible bitterness against the 
United Kingdom, which bore disastrous fruit for thirty years. 

The special military precautions to be taken in the case of such 
a tunnel can be understood by any one who has examined the 
Swiss defences at the northern end of the St. Gothard tunnel. 
Strong forts command the exit from the tunnel; a permanent 
garrison is maintained on the spot; arrangements are made for 
blowing up the line and blocking the tunnel. But better than 
all these precautions is the fact that the whole Swiss population 
is trained to arms, and has undergone some military discipline. 
At a telegram a force of a hundred thousand men can be 
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assembled in a few hours, and any citizen-soldier who fails to put 
in an appearance is liable to be shot. This isa very different 
state of affairs from the unprepared and unarmed condition of 
England. Every effort is made by the Swiss military authorities 
to prevent unauthorised aliens from intruding near the forts. 
There is a zone round the works where no one not in uniform 
is permitted to go, and where any attempt to take photographs 
is vigorously repressed and punished. In England, where 
foreigners are free to go where they like and obtain what in- 
formation they like, where military secrets scarcely exist, and the 
public resents as an outrage on its liberty any attempt to enforce 
even the most reasonable precautions, it would be hopeless to 
dream of a forbidden zone round Dover and Folkestone. 

But, it will be said, the tunnel can be easily blocked or 
destroyed in the hour of danger. By pressing a button powerful 
charges could be exploded which would admit the water. The 
firing-station could be placed at some distance from the coast 
and could easily be secured from a raid. Unfortunately, those 
who argue thus ignore the plain warnings of history. The 
destruction of such a costly work before war has actually broken 
out, would most certainly be calculated “to hurt foreign sus- 
ceptibilities,” which experience shows that British Cabinets are 
wont most carefully to consider. The order would probably 
be delayed till the last minute, and then might be given too late. 
Carelessness in military matters is so pronounced a characteristic 
of the British nation that it is unsafe to base any hopes upon 
timely precautions being taken. Every one would naturally 
have expected the tunnel under Laing’s Nek to be destroyed in 
1899, when the British military authorities came to the conclu- 
sion that the north of Natal could not be held. But it was not 
destroyed ; no one issued the necessary orders, and there was no 
subordinate strong enough to take on his own shoulders so 
serious a responsibility. Again, every one would have expected 
the Waschbank and Sunday’s River bridges to be blown up, 
when the Boers had secured the Laing’s Nek Tunnel, and were 
moving south along the Natal Railway. Yet the bridges were 
not blown up; again, no one remembered to give the order. 
There were analogous instances in Cape Colony which point 
clearly to the danger of supposing that the obvious steps will 
always be taken on the eve or in the first hours of wars. 

Precisely similar was the state of affairs in France in 1870. 
The Government in power was dominated by considerations of 
internal policy, not by military reasoning, and was timid and 
hesitating in its orders. On the eve of war the Eastern Railway 
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Company drew its attention to the importance of mining the 
tunnels through the Vosges. Mines were accordingly laid in the 
tunnels and deep cuttings of the Strassburg-Paris Railway. But 
they were not used. The failure to block the tunnels is explained 
in different ways. One account, given in the French official 
History of the War, asserts that the French Government did not 
understand the full gravity of the defeat at Woerth, but imagined 
that MacMahon would be able to rally his army on the eastern 
slopes of the Vosges. For that reason it issued no order with 
regard to the tunnels, and the subordinate military authorities 
did not dare to act on their own responsibility, the more so 
because the blowing-in of the tunnels would have involved l:eavy 
pecuniary loss to a French company. Thus at the critical 
moment nothing was done, and when at last the Minister of War 
at Paris decided to sanction the destruction of the tunnels, they 
were in the hands of the Germans. The other explanation, which 
is also given in the French official History of the war, asserts 
that MacMahon himself forbade the destruction of the tunnels, 
because he hoped to use the railway for an offensive move, and 
that his veto was withdrawn too late. Whatever the true reason, 
the line remained unobstructed and was of immense service to 
the German Army. These instances at least suggest caution in 
a country such as England where there is no strong military 
authority, and where there is so little comprehensicn of military 
necessities among the people and governing class. 

On military grounds a bridge across the Channel would be 
preferable from every point of view to a tunnel under the 
water. No coup demain could secure a bridge against the action 
of the British Navy. Modern engineering skill is certainly equal 
to the construction of such a bridge. As the cost of the military 
precautions to be taken would be much less than in the case 
of the tunnel scheme, and as this entire expense ought in justice 
to fall upon the company or companies operating the line, from 
the pecuniary standpoint nothing would be lost by building 
a bridge, though whether either scheme would pay in the near 
future, or at all, is at least doubtful. The cost of the tunnel 
apart from the special fortifications which would certainly be 
needed at its British end, is estimated by experts at £16,000,000. 
That is the French Northern Railway Company’s figure, and the 
tendency is for most engineering works of this magnitude largely 
to exceed the estimate. The case of the Severn tunnel, insigni- 
ficant as a work beside the Channel tunnel, may be quoted. The 
length of the Channel tunnel would be about 26 miles; the 
length of the Severn tunnel was only 7665 yards or about 44 
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miles; so that the chances of encountering unexpected difficulties 
in the Channel are proportionately greater. The final cost of the 
tunnel might well come to £20,000,000 or even more, and apart 
from this capital outlay the company would have to bear the 
cost of the additional force in garrison at the mouth of the tunnel, 
and the expense of constructing and maintaining in efficient con- 
dition the forts which would have to be erected to command 
the mouth. 

After provision had been made for these heads of expenditure, 
it is difficult to see how the line could be made to pay. The 
saving of time could not much exceed an hour in average weather, 
since the pace of the Channel boats could without any excessive 
difficulty be raised to 25 or 26 knots, and the rapid shipment and 
debarkation of the luggage are matters with which any engineer 
can deal. It is on the luggage that at the present date most of 
the time is lost at Dover and Calais. Moreover, the timid people 
who are frightened at the mere idea of trusting themselves to the 
sea, are just as likely to be frightened at the idea of spending an 
hour in the close atmosphere of a tunnel nearly thirty miles long. 
To run a grave national risk for the sake of protecting some 
thousands of tourists from the very transient discomforts of sea- 
sickness would indeed be the climax of dementia. 

For through goods traffic the tunnel might be of advantage— 
to the Continental farmer and manufacturer. In view of the 
prohibitive foreign tariffs it would be of little use to British trade. 
It would sensibly increase the difficulties of the British farmer 
and market-gardener, by stimulating foreign competition and 
facilitating the transit of foreign-grown fruit, flowers and veget- 
ables to the London market. 

Sentimental talk about the Etente must be shunned. Sensible 
Englishmen do not expect the French to reduce their navy 
because England is now their friend, nor will sensible Frenchmen 
take it ill if Britain prefers to remain an island. The great diffi- 
culty of the present European situation is to see how France is 
to resist the incessant pressure of Germany. The Germanfarmy is 
already stronger by a million than the French, and as the German 
population grows infinitely faster than the French, in the not- 
distant future the German generals will have on their side an ad- 
vantage of from 40 to 50 per cent. or even more. England shows 
no intention of reorganising her military forces to support France 
or to meet twentieth-century conditions. It is therefore possible 
that for the sake of a quiet life, and to avoid a disastrous struggle, 
France may in the next decade be induced to enter the German 
alliance. No doubt she would act unwillingly, but every Govern- 
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ment has to consider first and foremost the interests of its own 
people, not those of foreign Powers. Already, reading between 
the lines, it is clear that the French Government has been not a 
little startled and disappointed by the British naval and military 
reductions. 

It is, therefore, all-important, in view of the military dangers 
of a tunnel, that the British people should act with extreme cir- 
cumspection, look well before they leap, and require the fullest 
evidence from the ablest military and naval experts to be laid 
before them. We may wish indeed that the existence of a British 
National Army had rendered such an inquiry unnecessary, but 
we must deal with facts as they exist. Of all advisers the senti- 
mentalists are the most dangerous because they ignore human 
nature and the laws of the universe. They imagine that wars 
may be eliminated by talk before international courts, that 
precautions may be safely neglected in the face of the 
lessons of history, and that weakness is in itself a moral 
virtue. We cannot, at their bidding, abandon British insularity 
because some distinguished soldier has asserted that the Channel 
Tunnel could be easily defended against 200,000 men by fifty. 
We must remember how often similar off-hand estimates in our 
past have proved to be wrong, and make the most careful 
inquiry before we decide. 

IGNOTUS. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS 


THE memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst, the third 
Chancellor of the new German Empire, which have attracted 
the serious attention of politicians, statesmen and historians 
in every European country, are now accessible to English 
readers unacquainted with German in a translation.* Those who 
study them with intelligence will acquire not merely a very true 
idea of the personality of a distinguished man who played an 
important part in shaping what is now the settled policy of his 
country, but an accurate perception of the German aims and 
aspirations with which he was in enthusiastic sympathy. Prince 
Hohenlohe was a courteous personage, well acquainted with the 
history and literature of Germany and France, a true friend, a 
considerate and indulgent head of a Department, and a shrewd, 
calculating politician. His letters lack the picturesque language, 
the searching phrases, the vivid descriptions of men and things 
which lend entrancing charm to the letters of Bismarck, but they 
are remarkable for an idiosyncratic grace of style, and they 
contain many suggestive sayings and judgments on which 
serious readers will not fail to ponder. In the spring of 1864 
Prince Hohenlohe received a communication from his aunt, 
Princess Feodora of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, in which she stated 
that Queen Victoria wished to obtain an unbiased account of 
social and political conditions in Germany, and requested Prince 
Hohenlohe, in whom she had great confidence, to furnish her 
with the information required. Lord Fitzmaurice has revealed to 
us in his life of Lord Granville—a work which all who aspire to 
influence British politics should study unceasingly—that Queen 
Victoria was actively engaged in thwarting the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston, especially as regards Germany. Her chief 
agent in the Cabinet was Lord Granville. The Princess Feodora 


* Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe. Authorised by Prince Alexander of 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. The English edition supervised by George C. 
Chrystal, B.A. In two volumes, with five portraits and a facsimile letter, 
24s, net. (Heinemann.) 
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was the go-between through whose hands the communica- 
tions of Hohenlohe were to reach her Majesty. He wrote two 
letters to the Queen, one on May 4, 1864, and the other on 
April 15, 1865. They are very remarkable productions. The 
writer states the German case in the Schleswig-Holstein con- 
troversy with sobriety and skill. He explains in an admirably 
condensed and lucid form the state of the German mind on 
religious and political subjects, and he makes his own con- 
fession of faith on the eve of the great movement for the 
reconstruction of Germany, in which he was destined to play a 
distinguished part. 

The two political events of the nineteenth century which seem 
destined to have the most abiding influence on the fortunes of 
Europe are the establishment of the Italian kingdom and the 
formation of the new German Empire. Both may be traced to 
the influence of Napoleon’s power. From 1809 to 1814 Italy 
was practically united under Napoleon, for Murat can hardly be 
described as an independent sovereign. Neapolitans, Pied- 
montese and Tuscans stood shoulder to shoulder in his armies, 
and, long after he had passed away at St. Helena, Italians who 
had fought in his wars would show their wounds and tell of their 
deeds of valour when opposed to the soldiers of Wellington in 
Spain, their feats of endurance during the retreat from Moscow, 
and the steady courage with which they faced the horrors of 
Beresina. The idea of a common country was implanted in the 
popular mind, and it developed quickly under the dull tyranny of 
the Governments set up in the Peninsula by the Congress of 
Vienna. Unfortunately, from the year 1821 until Cavour came 
into power the national cause of Italy was upheld mainly by 
secret revolutionary societies. Maghella, the evil genius of Murat, 
reorganised the Carbonari after his escape from Paris in 1813, 
where he had been placed under strict police observation by 
Napoleon. The seed he planted prospered, and the pernicious 
influence of secret societies is felt in Southern Italy to this day. 
The destruction of their power in Northern and Central Italy 
was part of the great work of Cavour. 

The national movement in Germany received little or no help 
from secret societies. After the formation of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and still more after the Peace of Tilsit, the hand of 
Napoleon lay so heavily on the country that the necessity of 
uniting in order to shake off intolerable oppression was felt by 
men of various sorts and conditions. This was apparent in 1809. 
At that moment Count Philip Stadion was the chief Minister in 
Austria. He was aman of great accomplishments and know- 
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ledge, a statesman whose vision was wide and clear, and who 
did not direct his attention merely to the small shifts of 
diplomacy, but took a comprehensive view of the whole condi- 
tion of Austria. He thoroughly realised the necessity for military, 
administrative and social reforms, and he saw that the time had 
come when Austria should put herself at the head of the popular 
movement in Germany, if she was to keep her historic position 
in central Europe. Unfortunately the Sovereign whom Stadion 
served, though not without considerable shrewdness, was small- 
minded and mean. The Emperor Francis never intelligently 
supported his Minister, with the result that the movement of 
which that statesman was the soul ended in the fatal peace of 
Schénbrunn, consequent on the defeat of the Austrian arms at 
Wagram. None of Napoleon’s battles had such far-reaching 
consequences as Wagram. It was immediately followed by the 
armistice of Znaim ; then came the peace of Schénbrunn, and a 
radical change in Austrian policy took place, involving the 
substitution of Metternich for Stadion—an adroit, shrewd, un- 
scrupulous and superficial diplomatist for a large-hearted, wide- 
minded statesman. Stadion’s project for the reconstruction of 
Germany with the aid of German patriotism, intelligence and cul- 
ture vanished as quickly and completely as a flake of snow on a 
river. The eyes of patriotic Germans turned to Prussia, and after 
the destruction of Napoleon’s army in Russia and the convention 
made by General York at Tauroggen, King Frederick William III. 
was forced to place himself at the head of the national cause of 
Germany. In January 1813 he fled from Berlin, where he was 
in semi-captivity, to Breslau. There he made an appeal to his 
people to vindicate their liberties, and a proclamation appeared 
in the official gazette of February 13, which a leading historian 
of the nineteenth century has called the greatest event in German 
history since the day that Luther nailed his famous theses on the 
door in Wittenberg.* It called into existence the first really 
national army seen in Europe, and introduced universal military 
service. The union of all the physical and moral force of the 
nation in the army had long been the dream of Scharnhorst. 
It was realised in February 1813, and is the secret of all the 
subsequent triumphs of Prussia. 

After the fall of Napoleon the German question became one of 
those problems in which the hard realities of life seem in contra- 
diction to the aspirations of a nation. Between 1815 and 1848 
the desire for German unity was general, but few men were clear 
as to the means by which it could be brought about. Powerful 

* Oncken, Oesterreich und Preussen im Befreiungskrieg vol. i. p. 172+ 
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and representative ,men during the Congress of Vienna wished 
the old Empire to be restored under the arch house of Austria 
This was impossible with Metternich at the head of Austrian 
affairs. There were others, not at that time very numerous, but 
keen observers of the realities of things, who maintained that the 
solution of the problem was the hegemony of Prussia and the 
total exclusion of Austria from Germany. Others, again, like 
Rotteck, admired greatly the Spanish Constitution of 1812, which 
reduced the authority of the Crown to a shadow; some, like 
Karl Follen, desired a Jacobin republic, constructed on lines of 
which St. Just would have approved ; and a good number wished 
for the foundation of a German Federal Republic organised on 
the Swiss model. There was universal dissatisfaction with the 
arrangements made by the Congress of Vienna, except among 
persons whose consideration or position in the world largely, if 
not entirely, depended on their position at the various Courts. 
This conflict of opinions and interests produced a fermenta- 
tion in the German mind which lasted through the period of 
Prince Hohenlohe’s youth and early manhood. 

Sainte-Beuve insists that to understand a remarkable man it is 
necessary to study in him the influence of heredity. This is 
particularly true as regards Prince Hohenlohe. The Hohenlohe 
family is one of the most ancient in Europe, its records being 
earlier than those of the Hapsburgs or the Hohenzollerns. The 
Hohenlohes had wide possessions in Swabia, and were inde- 
pendent princes of the Holy Roman Empire. They were 
mediatised in 1803. Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe, the third 
Chancellor of the German Empire, was born in March 1819. His 
father was a Catholic, an amiable and refined man, sometimes 
witty, and even cheerful, but with a marked strain of melancholy 
—a characteristic which I more than once observed in his son. 
Prince Chlodwig’s mother was of the Lutheran house of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg. The sons were brought up Roman Catholics ; 
one of them took Holy Orders and became a Cardinal. The 
daughters were Protestants. This difference in religious observ- 
ance had no effect whatever on the perfect unity of the family, 
The brothers and sisters remained always deeply attached to 
each other, and early training to respect religious convictions 
he did not share influenced Hohenlohe throughout his life. He 
never could conceal his impatience at unjust and unfair criticism 
of the Reformation. He was, however, never attracted by the 
Protestant view, and always remained a Catholic; but his memoirs 
confirm what those who knew him well could not fail to observes 
that anti-clericalism was one of the strongest instincts of his 
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nature, and that he regarded the influence of the Jesuits, and 
of the Ultramontane movement generally, with profound 
aversion, and even dismay. One of the clearest expressions 
of this opinion is in a letter written from Munich in May 
1846, when he was twenty-seven years of age, to his sister, 
Princess Amalie; 


Nothing [he writes] in political life is better or worse than the transition 
from doubt to firm conviction. It isa bad thing because it wastes the inward 
ife ; a good thing, because it puts an end toa state of doubt. I have now 
reached this point. Previously I held to the so-called Ultramontane party, 
because I regarded it as safe; but this idea, which had previously made me 
doubtful of my actions, has now disappeared. . . . The abyss to which I was 
being carried by the policy of the Jesuits has suddenly been revealed to me. 
Their intolerance, their hatred of Protestantism, which is one of their leading 
features, their idea that the Reformation, with all its consequences, was a 
mistake, that the great philosophical, literary, and other splendid monuments 
of our history were only aberrations of the human intellect, is an absurdity. 
[t is treachery, utterly opposed to my inmost nature, and is a sign of internal 
corruption and decay, which makes it absolutely impossible for me to give the 
smallest help to that party, so long as I place any value on the whole of my 
past life and my dearest convictions. I pray God for strength to deliver me 
from the temptations of this devilish society, which works only for the sub- 
jugation of human freedom, especially any intellectual freedom ; I pray that I 
may never be led astray from the path of truth by promises or threats for this 
purpose. There must be an open breach with the whole clique, which it will 
be my business to bring to pass as soon as possible. 


This letter, written sixty years ago, reveals the principle which 
governed Prince Hohenlohe’s action in religious matters to the 
day of his death. He remained equally true through life to the 
political aspirations of his youth. His burning desire was for 
reforms in Germany which would make that country great and 
powerful. He was haunted by recollections of the days of the 
Hansa, and hoped to see his country in possession of fleets and 
colonies, with a dominating influence all over the world, but 
especially in the East. 

These views are expressed in a remarkable memorandum, “On 
the Political Condition of Germany, its Danger and Means of 
Defence,” which Hohenlohe composed during November and 
December 1847: 

No one will deny [he wrote] that it is hard on a thinking, energetic man to 
be unable to say abroad, “I am a German,” unable to pride himself 
on the joy of seeing the German flag flying from his vessel, to have no 
German Consul in cases of emergency, but to have to explain: “ I am a Hessian, 
a Darmstadter, a Biickeburger, my Fatherland was once a great and powerful 
country ; now it is shattered into thirty-eight splinters.’ When we study the 
map and observe how the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Mediterranean break 
upon our shores and that no German ship compels the pride of the English 
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and French t= give the usual salute to the German flag, ought not the hue 
of shame alone survive from the black, red, and yellow ensign and mount 
into our cheeks ? And must not all the whining talk about German unity and 
the German nation remain wofully ludicrous until the words cease to be an 
empty sound, a phantasmagoria of our complacent optimism, until we have 
the reality of a great and united Germany? The industry so long fostered by 
the Zollverein no longer suffices for our commerce in its present extended con- 
ditions, our rich trade seeks extraneous markets and connections over sea. 


And on January 16, 1849,$being at Mount Carmel, he writes in 
his journal : 


I am more and more convinced of the need for a speedy central organisation 
of Germany. England and Russia are extending themselves here as much 
as possible. The East knows nothing of Germany. We must have a German 
Catholic Consul in Jerusalem. Influence in the East would give (1) more 
power to Germany, (2) increase of German commerce and perhaps of coloni- 
sation. In order to establish this influence we must make use of the religious 
element of the Catholic clergy. More attention must be paid to this. 


“Time and I against any two others” was a saying of Cardinal 
Mazarin. It would have been an appropriate motto for Prince 
Hohenlohe. 

On January 19, 1848, he advocated the seizure by Germany 
of Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and Asia Minor. More than forty 
years afterwards, on October 26, 1894, Count Caprivi, the second 
Chancellor of the new Empire, who held that Germany should 
keep steadily in view the necessity of consolidating herself in 
Europe, and avoid a policy sure to bring her into ultimate collision 
with England, was dismissed, and was replaced by Hohenlohe. 
He proceeded, as far as circumstances would allow, to carry out 
the policy he advocated in the morning of his life. It was under 
him that Kiao Chow was annexed, a fleet commenced ona 
great scale with a view of wresting from England the sovereignty 
of the seas, and a concession for the Baghdad Railway secured, 
with the object of extending the influence of Germany to the 
Persian Gulf. Englishmen would do well to think of these things 
when they are told that German hopes of grasping the trident and 
winning the position now held by England are the idle dream of 
enthusiasts and does not represent the deep feeling of the German 
nation. 

On December 31, 1866, Hohenlohe was appointed by King 
Louis II. of Bavaria President of the Council of Ministers, and 
also entrusted with the conduct of foreign affairs. Public opinion 
was very much divided. The wounds which Bavaria received 
in the war between Austria and Prussia when she took the side 
of the former Power were still open. The great majority of the 
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Prussia. The nobility, and, generally speaking, w: .i may be 
called the party of the Court, as distinct from that of the King, 
shared the same feeling. On the other hand, in Rhenish Bavaria 
and in Franconia among the industrial classes and the Protes- 
tants many desired a close union with Prussia, and throughout 
the kingdom the Liberals and the middle classes had the same 
wish because they considered it would afford them protection 
against Ultramontane domination. Prince Hohenlohe explained 
the views of his Government in the Chamber of Deputies on 
January 19, 1867. He said the goal of his policy was the union 
of all the German people in one confederation, “ protected from 
without by a powerful central Government, and within by a 
Parliamentary constitution, with concomitant preservation of 
the integrity of the Bavarian State and Crown.” He went on to 
declare that he would not try to form a South-West German 
Confederation under the protection of a non-German Power, 
or under the leadership of Austria. He stated that Prussia was 
the Power to which Bavaria should be allied, and, in view of 
making this alliance valuable, the Bavarian army must be re- 
organised, and he concluded by once more insisting that his 
policy was to prepare the way for a constitutional league with 
all the other States of Germany while preserving the sovereign 
rights of Bavaria. A few days after this speech Hohenlohe 
received a letter from Freiherr von Roggenbach. That eminent 
statesman, one of the very best political heads of the nineteenth 
century, wrote, “ Whoever is not blind to the dangers which this 
Babel of tongues is preparing for the continuance and future of 
our people, and for the development of the German State, must 
welcome your utterance with the most sincere. and heartfelt 
joy” ; and some little time afterwards he received aletter from the 
Grand Duke of Baden, one of the most clear-sighted of German 
patriots as well as the most justly respected of Sovereigns, 
which will interest those who desire a closer union of the 
British Empire.- The Grand Duke insisted that “the class of 
legislation for which it is indispensable to obtain complete 
uniformity throughout Germany is to be found chiefly in the 
domain of material interests,” and he goes on to point out that 
agreement in tariff matters would be “the first step towards a 
closer union of North and South.” The Grand Duke of Baden 
was mainly instrumental in this step being taken, and it had all 
the consequences he anticipated. 

The movement for a closer union between the North German 
Confederation and Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden and Hesse re- 
quired for its direction the ' greatest prvuderce crd care. After 
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the changes which took place in European politics in canse- 
quence of Prussian triumphs in 1866, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
seemed anxious for an understanding with Austria, and made use 
of the tragedy of Queretaro to open negoliations with the Court 
of Vienna. For that purpose an interview was arranged between 
him and the Emperor Francis Joseph at Salzburg. They metin 
August 1867, and a full account of what took place will be found in 
the memoirs of Schaffle. Napoleon III., when returning to France, 
requested Prince Hohenlohe to meet him at the railway station 
in Munich, Hohenlohe went there, and on the arrival of the 
Imperial train got into the carriage with the Emperor of the 
French. I have heard him more than once tell the story of that 
interview, substantially the same as the account given in his 
memoirs. But Hohenlohe in conversation always laid stress on 
the pacific tone of the Emperor, Napoleon III. declared that 
he was not opposed to German unity, nor to the South German 
States entering the North German Confederation, but insisted 
that the movement should be very gradual, as he could not 
restrain the warlike desires of France, It is only fair to the 
memory of Napoleon III. to insist on this fact; for, however 
disastrous, from a French point of view, his policy may have 
been, in the Schleswig-Holstein question, and again after Sadowa, 
in the Luxembourg question, in that of the Belgian railways, 
and in exciting a just suspicion in Germany that he intended to 
seize portions of German territory, it is perfectly certain that he 
was most unwilling to take up arms against Germany, and it is 
not fair to hold him mainly responsible for the disasters of 1870. 

The Government of Prince Hohenlohe in Bavaria will be 
remembered for his attitude to the Vatican Council of 1870. 
On January 28, 1868, a Bull appeared summoning a General 
Council to meet on December 1869. It was a counterpart of the 
document of Paul III. convening the Council of Trent. Paul, 
however, invited Roman Catholic Sovereigns to send Ambassadors 
to the Council. Pius IX. did not follow this precedent. The 
omission attracted universal and painful attention, especially in 
France. M. Emile Ollivier Geclared in the Chamber of Deputies 
that the exclusion of the Sovereigns from ihe Council was tanta- 
mount to the Pope’s introducing with his own hand a separation 
between Church and State, and the Univers, the organ of 
Ultramontanism, truculently proclaimed that the exclusion of the 
Princes proved that they were outside the Church. The State, 
according to this paper, had become a “chaos and a sink,” and 
all Catholics stood outside it. Prince Hohenlohe believed that 
the moment had come when action might be successfully taken 
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against the Ultramontane party. Haneberg, the learned abbot 
of St. Boniface, gave him a most alarming account of the 
power of that party in Rome. The Prince therefore issued a 
circular note to the Bavarian diplomatists, instructing them to 
call the attention of the Governments to which they were 
accredited to the Ultramontane danger with a view of common 
action. The President of the Swiss Federal Council sent, in 
consequence, an inquiry to the Prussian Minister at Berne as 
to the intentions of Prussia. The question therefore became 
European. Bismarck informed the President that Prussia did 
not share the anxiety with which the Council was generally re- . 
garded. He thought that a remedy would be found in a natural 
reaction within the Catholic world. Count Arnim, the Prussian 
Ambassador at Rome, treated Hohenlohe’s proposals with that 
want of political sagacity which neutralised his many brilliant 
gifts. Beust, who then directed the foreign policy of Austria, 
took in this, as in all other questions, a most superficial view, 
and seemed to think he had answered Prince Hohenhole 
by describing his proposals as a “ Liberal rocket.” Daru, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was willing to support 
Hohenlohe, but it was impossible to induce the Emperor to 
sanction a step which would be displeasing to the clerical party. 
Belgium, Holland, England and Spain declined likewise, although 
for different reasons, to move in the matter. Minghetti, in Italy, 
though more sympathetic, was ineffective. Prince Hohenlohe’s 
proposal therefore fell through. What subsequently passed at 
the Vatican Council lies outside present consideration. It is 
fairly certain, however, that if Hohenlohe had been listened to 
some dark pages in the history of Church and State would not 
have been written and the continent of Europe would have been 
spared the tumult of the present hour. Long before the Council 
was over the Government of Hohenlohe in Bavaria came to an 
end, and the day the Council met for the last time was that on 
which war was declared between France and Germany. With 
thisevent an immense change took place in the life ef Prince 
Hohenlohe, who soon became a person of the greatest considera- 
tion in Europe, and on the recall of Count Arnim in 1874 was 
made German Ambassador in Paris and played a significant part 
in history. Ihave described in a former number of this Review 
the attitude and conduct of Hohenlohe during the crisis of 1875, 
when Germany attempted to pick a quarrel with France for the 
purpose of practically destroying the resources of that nation. 
I need not repeat that story. His intrigues against the Cabinet 
of the Duc de Broglie in 1877 will be viewed differently according 
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as we take a German, a French, or an English point of view. But 
on the whole I think the period of his embassy in Paris is one 
of the least creditable in his career. 

The memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe seem to have made an un- 
pleasant impression on superficial readers. They bring out 
certainly much that is little and common among those who have 
played a great part on the stage of European history. But they 
have not revealed to well-informed persons anything very new. 
Prince Hohenlohe alludes to the mean and jealous disposition 
which, in spite of his great genius and many splendid qualities, 
impaired the character of Bismarck. He says that Bismarck 
tried to cripple his administration in Alsace-Lorraine, because 
there was a question of the governorship of the annexed pro- 
vinces being made hereditary in the family of Hohenlohe, 
whereas Bismarck had not been made the hereditary Duke of 
Lauenburg. Hohenlohe was not a man to make lightly a charge 
of this kind, and every one knows that Bismarck was capable of 
great meanness. At the time of his dismissal he went to the 
Empress Frederick, whom, in the days of his power, he had 
treated in an unmanly and scandalous manner, to beg of her 
to intercede with her son on his behalf. His cringing behaviour 
on that occasion was contemptible in the extreme. When 
Napoleon once attacked Talleyrand in an outrageous manner, that 
statesman shrugged his shoulders and said: “Quel dommage 
qu’un si grand homme soit si mal élevé!” When the Empress 
Frederick saw Bismarck whining at her feet she must have thought 
it a pity that so great a man should be so mean. 

But perhaps the most interesting portion of these memoirs is 
the account which Prince Hohenlohe gives of the causes of the 
dismissal of Bismarck. In 1889 Bismarck introduced a Bill 
which was to take the place of the laws against the Socialists, 
about to expire. The Reichstag was quite willing to accept the 
new measure, with the exception of one clause, giving the 
Government power to expel Social Democrats from certain dis- 
tricts. Such Governmental action was considered as likely to 
spread Socialistic ideas to parts of the country where they did 
not exist. Bismarck, however, adhered to the clause. Herr von 
Hellidorf, one of the leaders of the Conservative party, went to 
Friedrichsruhe to talk over the situation. Bismarck refrained 
from expressing any wish as to the action of the Conservative 
party. Herr von Helldorf and his friends interpreted this 
reticence as indicating that the Chancellor desired the rejection 
of the Bill, without having any responsibility himself for that 
rejection. Accordingly the Conservative party voted with the 
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Extreme Left against the measure, and the exceptional legislation 
against the Socialist party, which had lasted for twelve years, 
came toanend. The real objects of Bismarck have for some 
time been known to many, but they are revealed to the public 
for the first tithe, I believe, in the Hohenlohe memoirs. In a 
letter dated Strassburg, April 26, 1890, Prince Hoheiilohe gives 
an account of an hour’s drive with the Kaiser, who related tu 
him the whole story of his differences with Bismarck. He said 
that relations became strained in December 1889 : 


The Emperor then desired that something should be done upon the ques- 
tion of the workmen. The Chancellor objected. The Emperor’s view was 
that if the Government did not take the initiative, the Reichstag—in other 
words, the Socialists, the Centres, and the Progressives—would take the 
matter in hand, and the Government would be forced to follow them. Thé 
Chancellor desired to bring the Socialists’ law, including the provisions of 
expulsion, before the new Reichstag once again, to dissolve the Reichstag if it 
rejected the law, and to take energetic measures in the event of a revolt. The 
Emperor objected to this policy, saying that if his grandfather had been forced 
to deal with rebels after a long and glorious reign no one would have thought 
the worse of him. But he was himself in a different position, for he had as yet 
achieved nothing. He would be reproached for beginning his reign by thé 
slaughter of his subjects. He was ready enough to act, but he wished to be 
able to act with a clear conscience, and first to make an attempt to satisfy the 
legitimate grievances of the workmen, and at least to do everything that was 
possible to fulfil their justifiable demands. 


In a conference with his Ministers the Emperor urged his own 
policy, which commanded general assent, but Bismarck, while 
pretending to submit, continued to intrigue actively and secretly 
against the views of his Sovereign. Friction arose, and 
increased in consequence of Bismarck’s appeal to the Prussian 
Cabinet Order of 1852, hindering Ministers, other than the Presi- 
dent of the Council, from free access to the Sovereign. The 
Emperor demanded the repeal of the Cabinet Order; Bismarck 
made ashow of consent, but nothing was done. The Emperor, 
therefore, demanded he should either issue an order of repeal or 
hand in his resignation, and this decision was commiunicated by 
Hanke. Bismarck hesitated, but was forced to resign on 
March 18. 

Bismarck intended to quarrel with the Reichstag for re- 
jecting the Socialist law. How he intended to prosecute this 
conflict is not revealed in Hohenlohe’s memoirs. Considerable 
light, however, is thrown upon his intentions by Dr. Delbriick in 
the Preussische Fahrbiicher of October. The Chancellor, it 
appears, wished a dissolution, and resolved to put down any 
tumultuous or riotous demonstration with energy. But it must 
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be remembered that the old Socialist law did not expire till the 
autumn of 1890 ; elections might have been held while it was still 
inforce. It is difficult to see why serious rioting ishould have 
been apprehended. The cause has now been told for the first 
time, I believe, by Dr. Delbriick in the article just cited. This 
extremely well-informed gentleman tells us that Bismarck intended 
to do away with universal suffrage, and Dr. Delbriick appears to 
think that he desired after his dismissal to go back into office in 
order to carry out this plan. This explains the whole situation. 
Prince Bismarck seems to have held that the German princes 
together had a right to dissolve the Empire and re-form it on 
another basis. He reckoned that the army would stand by him, 
that all opposition would be crushed, and that the middle classes 
would ultimately accept with cordiality the new order of things. 
It is idle, of course, to speculate what might have been the result 
of such a policy. It is quite certain, however, that the idea of a 
coup d’état was contemplated by many persons in Germany, 
There wasa great desire to get rid of universal suffrage, statesmen 
not always remembering that universal military service and uni- 
versal suffrage in the minds of the present generation of Germans 
stand and fall together. During the time that Hohenlohe was 
Chancellor it was again discussed, when there was a movement 
in Germany to reform the proceedings of court-martials. A 
number of influential people desired that these proceedings should 
be private. Iremember at that time meeting Prince Hohenlohe 
during one of his visits to Paris, and there is no indiscretion now 
in my saying that he expressed himself strongly, and beforea 
number of people, in favour of publicity. He pointed out that 
when he was Minister in Bavaria he introduced a military penal 
procedure in which publicity was provided for, with no injurious 
effects on the discipline of the army. He therefore made up 
his mind to oppose any project excluding publicity, if the Prussian 
Minister of War should doso also. In his memoirs he mentions, 
under the date of November 1895, a document which he received 
from a Bavarian acquaintance, whose name is not mentioned, but 
whom I recognise as Freiherr von Volderndorff. Vodlderndorff 
Was in many respects the most gifted permanent official I have 
known inany country. He joined toa great knowledge of routine 
a remarkable grasp of mind, and in political matters always took 
a comprehensive view very exceptional among men who have 
spent their life in a public office. He urged Hohenlohe on no 
account to support a Bill excluding publicity, and he writes ; 


If his Majesty only knew what harm he is doing by maintaining the opposite 
point of view! I ascribe, too, the late increase of /¢se-majyesté to this opposi- 
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tion. If the court has the power, as is the case with us, of excluding the 
public whenever it appears necessary for the safeguarding of discipline, then 
there can be no danger. I repeat, with as many dissolutions as you like, you 
will never get a Reichstag together that will pass a military penal procedure 
without publicity. 


Shortly after the receipt of this letter Prince Hohenlohe pre- 
pared a memorandum which reveals the views taken in high 
quarters in Berlin. He wrote: 


I know that a number of politicians and highly placed busybodies are doing 
their best to discredit me with his Majesty. They want another dissolution, 
and pretend there is need of energetic action. What can they gain by this ? 
A conflict with the Reichstag leads to dissolution and to fresh elections, and 
thus to a defeat of the Government. Another dissolution and a coup @état 
may lead to a conflict with the federated Governments, to civil war, and the 
dissolution of the German Empire. Then foreign countries would not look on 
guietly, but would interfere—at least, France would. 


And then, in the early part of the next year, he points out how the 
change in Germany to an industrial State must alter the situa- 
tion : “On account of that change the population is strengthen- 
ing in the great town and industrial districts, upon which the 
Crown cannot depend, whereas the agricultural population 
provides the real support of the monarchy.” 

These memoirs make no mention of Hohenlohe’s attitude to 
England during the Boer War, and, what is more remarkable, 
of his action in regard to the Kruger telegram of January 1896. 
I have the very best reason for believing that he induced the 
Kaiser to alter the original draft of that telegram, which, if it had 
been published as it stood, would have rendered war between 
England and Germany inevitable. 1 have heard him say before 
many people that he did not approve of the telegram. Very 
likely not, for he desired a European combination against 
England, and did not wish that Germany should drift into war 
with this country without allies. Ingenuous Englishmen have 
been asked to believe that the Kruger telegram was an impulsive 
act of the Kaiser. The truth is it was discussed at a Council of 
Ministers, and it was sent in the hope that other Powers would 
join Germany in active hostility to England. This was revealed 
by Prince Hohenlohe’s successor, Prince Bilow, when he said 
in the Reichstag (Dec. 12, 1900) : 

I have not the slightest intention of disavowing that telegram, by which his 
Majesty gave correct expression to his sense of the law of nations... . lam 
guilty of no diplomatic indiscretion when I say that the telegram had at any 
rate this good effect, by virtue of the reception which it met, not in Germany, 
but outside Germany—it had the merit of making the situation so far clear to 
us that its reception obviated all possibility of a doubt that in the event of a 
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conflict with England in Africa we should have had to rely solely upon our 
own strength. From the perception of this fact a conscientious Government 
was bound to draw its own conclusions, and we drew our conclusions. 

In the diplomatic campaign that followed the sending of the 
Kruger telegram Hohenlohe was one of the most active and 
perfidious of our enemies. He gave vent to his feelings on 
one occasion to a leading European diplomatist, when, talking 
over the Boer War, he exclaimed in bitter tones, “Ah, si la 
France avait voulue,” and they are clearly shown in a letter 
which he wrote on the occasion of the death of Queen Victoriae 
In that letter he speaks of “the egotistical brutality of 
English statesmen,” and uses language strange in the mouth of 
the Minister of a country holding Frenchmen, Danes and Poles 
in unwilling subjection. But in truth Hohenlohe’s knowledge 
of this country was even more superficial than that of most of 
his countrymen. With English literature he had little acquaint- 
ance. He knew, of course, something of industrial England, 
but nothing of the greater England of poetry and romance. 
Moreover, the moment he was called to play a practical part 
on the stage of history synchronised with the time when England 
was governed by Mr. Gladstone, of whom a great man once 
remarked to me that he stood with his hat in his hand in the 
Council of the nations, apologising that England was a Great 
Power. Hohenlohe, clear-sighted and intelligent, will hardly be 
considered by historians as a statesman of the first rank, but 
his most ardent wish was for the greatness of Germany, and, as 
I have already remarked, he represented in a very striking degree 
the feelings and aspirations of his countrymen. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


MR. ALFRED DEAKIN, PREMIER OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


ALFRED DEAKIN has been described as the Bayard of Australian 
politics, and the epigram is justified. For Mr. Deakin is one of 
those charming personalities, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Mr. 
Balfour, who counts as many warm personal friends amongst 
his political opponents as he does amongst his own partisans. 
“ He can throw a halo of attraction around the orifice of Hades” 
is the phrase in which one of his contemporaries has expressed 
Mr, Deakin’s superlative powers as an orator, and to these powers 
of speech he joins a literary ability, a spirit of idealism, and a 
readiness for self-effacement which make him a unique figure 
among present-day politicians of the Commonwealth. 

Born in Melbourne on August 3, 1856, Mr. Deakin took his 
LL.B, at Melbourne University in 1877, and in the following 
year joined the staff of the Melbourne Age. Only one year — 
later Mr. Deakin entered public life, and the story of how his 
chance came to him is certainly romantic. The electors of West 
Bourke sent a deputation to the then proprietor of the Age, 
asking him to become their candidate. This gentleman refused, 
but mentioned that he had a very brilliant young man upon his 
staff whom he could recommend, and Mr. Deakin, who at the 
moment was half-way through an editorial, was summoned, 
accepted the offer, and within twelve months had been elected 
for the constituency. The romance, however, did not end 
here. It was subsequently found that a complete poll had 
not been made at one petty place, and Mr. Deakin, after taking 
his seat in the House,.and moving the Address in Reply resigned, 
challenged his opponent to another struggle, and was defeated 
by a narrow margin ! 

In the Victorian Parliament Mr. Deakin has a distinguished 
career upon which to look back. In 1883 he became Solicitor- 
General and Commissioner of Public Works in the Service- 
Berry Coalition Ministry, In 1886 the Cabinet reformed and 
the Gillies-Deakin Government came into being, with Mr. Deakin 
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as Chief Sectetary, Solicitor-General, Minister of Health and 
Commissioner of Water-Supply. Mr. Deakin had need to be 
a versatile man, and in spite of the many subjects engaging his 
attention he was able to effect numerous important reforms. It 
was during his career as Chief Secretary that the important 
Factory Legislation since extended by Mr. Peacock was put 
upon the statute book, and to the same period Victoria owed a 
Public Health Act and a Public Service Act. But of all the 
State questions with which he was called upon to deal Mr. 
Deakin concerned himself most with the subject of irrigation. 
In 1884 he was President of the Royal Commission on Water- 
Supply, and so complete a knowledge had he of his subject that 
his Irrigated India, one of several books he published on this 
question, is even now regarded by Indian experts as a standard 
work. Mr. Deakin constituted himself the evangelist of irriga- 
gation and put his whole heart and soul into the object with an 
earfiestness that overcame all difficulties. Enormous sums of 
money were expetided in providing water, and yet in the end the 
schethe was a failure through the neglect of that class in whose 
interests it had been conceived. At the close of 1890 Mr. 
Deakin’s Ministerial experiences in a State Parliament came to 
an end, Thenceforth he has moved upon a wider stage. A master 
builder of the Australian Natives Association, he played a leading 
part in bringing about Federation, and if Sir Edmund Barton 
was the man with whose name the final creation of the Common- 
wealth will be associated it must not be forgotten that Mr. 
Deakin took part in every convention and every move of the 
agitation since 1890. He was an active member of the Drafting 
Committee. It was he who captured the Australian Natives 
Association; who won over the Age when it was wavering ; 
who stood firm when Gillies and his party held back; and who 
led the Federal League of Victoria when the leagues joined 
forces throughout the country to fight the extreme centralists on 
the oe hand and the extreme provincialists on the other. Mf. 
Deakin consistently stood by Sir Hetry Parkes who, but for Mr, 
Deakin’s aid, could not have overcome the hestility of Mr. 
Gillies arid the other Premiers. Mr. Deakin’s part in this great 
movement has never yet received adequate praise. His time will 
comme when the history of Federation is written more fully and 
certain private documents are published. Since the retirement 
of Sir Edmund Barton there is no other politician who can claim 
to have done so mtich for Federation as the man who succeeded 
him in the leadership of the Commonwealth, and who has already 
twice been Federal Premier, 
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So far, however, Mr. Deakin’s Federal career has not been 
distinguished by any great piece of legislation, and the most in- 
teresting feature has been the attitude which he has adopted 
towards Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. Mr. Deakin is the 
acknowledged leader of the preferential trade movement in 
Australia and in the Federal Parliament. It was he who, when 
Mr. Chamberlain told the British Australasian newspaper that he 
would be interested to know Australian opinion on his scheme, 
cabled to that journal that “the Commonwealth Government 
and all the Governments of the separate States approve of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s preferential trade proposals. Only the extreme 
section of the Free Traders are opposed to them, and an immense 
majority is assured for the new policy when it is put before the 
country. Personally, I consider preferential tariffs an indis- 
pensable foundation of the Empire.” It was Mr. Deakin who 
invited Mr. Chamberlain to “star” in Australia, who took the 
first definite steps by the preferential trade resolutions which he 
moved in December 1904, and who has now passed an Act grant- 
ing a customs preference averaging 10 per cent. upon British 
goods imported into the Commonwealth in British bottoms 
manned by white crews. The Act, which, when the relative 
scales of duties are considered, may be taken roughly as equiva- 
lent to the Canadian preference of 33} per cent., has been re- 
served for the Royal Assent on the ground of its conflicting with 
existing treaties. 

It is, however, important to understand the full value of this 
offer, because the usual attempts have been made to minimise its 
effects. The Free Trade papers of Australia and this country 
are loud in declaring that any such arrangement as this, which 
leaves duties as they were against British imports and merely 
raises them against the foreigner, is a hollow mockery. Such a 
scheme has been dubbed as “playing at preference” by Mr. 
G. H. Reid, who wants to know the good of building a very tall 
wall between the foreign dog and the bone, if you still keep 
between the bone and your friendly dog a wall so high that 
he cannot jump over it. This argument is as specious as most of 
Mr. Reid’s arguments, and is utterly misleading. Tariff Re- 
formers can perfectly well afford to acknowledge that Australia 
is protectionist in its tendencies. Nobody can honestly sup- 
pose that the hands of the clock can ever be put back, and that 
our Colonies will consent to have al] their manufacturing done 
for them in this country ; nor, supposing such a thing conceiv- 
able, can he honestly believe that that is the way to fill up the 
vacant lands of an ;unpeopled Empire. Mr. Deakin, it is well 
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known, has himself talked of Australian goods for Australia 
as loudly as anybody. But after all this has been admitted, a 
supporter of Mr. Chamberlain can still claim that Mr. Deakin’s 
proposal is not the mere playing at preference which Mr. Reid 
terms it. The essentials of the case have not altered since Mr- 
Deakin’s abortive resolutions of two years ago, and the following 
extracts from the Hansard account put Mr. Deakin’s argument 
as well as anything : 


It is usually urged [he said in his speech of December 8, 1904] that the 
British workman, or the colonial purchaser, will have to pay something more. 
I do not admit that. Treaties can be made which would not raise the price 
of articles upon either side, and which would still confer a mutual advantages 
Others can be made which would, or might incidentally or temporarily for the 
most part, raise prices. Again, it is a question of how much? There may be 
an increase in price, which is inconsiderable, and a compensating advantages 
which is considerable. . . . The only figures I propose to quote here are those 
which indicate the possibility of diverting within the Empire trade which is at 
present without it. I find that in 1903 the imports—including gold and bullion 
—into the Empire represented upwards of £900,000,000. Adding the exports 
of the Empire for the same year, I find that the total trade was £1,600,000,000 
There must be a large proportion of these imports which the Empire cannot 
produce profitably, and a large proportion of exports which we cannot con- 
sume. With those I will not deal. The enormous magnitude of those figures 
suffices to show the margin we have to work upon. They show the portion 
of our trade which now leaves only one of its profits within the Empire, and 
puts another profit in the pockets of our rivals and possible enemies. That 
trade may be retained within the Empire, to the lasting benefit especially of 
those portions of it which, like Australia, are but imperfectly cultivated and 
inadequately settled. . .. We must begin with a moderate tentative experi- 
ment, to be gradually developed. . . . The arrangements entered into will be 
tentative, experimental, and modest in their inception. They will be capable 
of being rescinded, and especially of being varied. No doubt they will require 
to be varied... . 

Mr. BRUCE SMITH: Does the honourable and learned member remember 
telling the Prime Minister, when he sat on this side of the Chamber, that he 
would not be a party to the reduction of the duties (on boots) ? 

Mr. DEAKIN: I beg the honourable member’s pardon. I did not say that. 
I said that any proposal that preference should be given by a general reduc- 
tion of duties must come from the other side, and not from me. That is still 
true. Any general reduction is not likely to be proposed, or supported, by me, 
but I said then, and I say still, that reductions are possible. We have to 
consider the interests of Australia, while the people of Great Britain have to 
bear in mind the interests of the people at home, besides our common 
interests. 

Mr. LONSDALE: The honourable and learned member wants preference to 
just the extent which may suit Australia, and pays no regard to the interests 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. DEAKIN: The honourable member implies that we are acting from 
purely self-interested motives ; but the answer to that statement is that it is 
wholly inaccurate. We do desire to promote our own interests, but our main 
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motive is of an Imperial character, and our proposals must be made in such 
a way as to commend themselves to the people of Great Britain, who are just 
as well qualified to look after their interests as is the honourable member to 
conserve the interests of Australia. 

This quotation may be taken to represent Mr. Deakin’s attitude 
to-day as truly as at the time when the words were spoken, So 
much, then, for the broad outline of Mr. Deakin’s policy. We 
may now proceed to consider rather more closely what benefit 
Great Britain will derive from his offer. Two years ago, when 
he was Minister of Customs, Sir William Lyne delivered a lecture 
in which he attempted to balance the advantages which Australia 
would receive from agricultural preference against the manufac- 
‘tures now imported into Australia from foreign countries which 
might be bought from the Mother Country. He estimated them 
at seven millions of trade upon each side, and this, be it remem- 
bered, simply by the raising of Australian customs against the 
foreigner. A still more favourable estimate was made by Mr. B, 
R. Wise. Basing his conclusions upon figures supplied by Mr. 
T. A. Coghlan, the able statistician, Mr. Wise said of a preference 
to British ships and goods that 


if such a measure only arrested the decline in British exports to the Common- 
wealth, the money gain to England would be great ; but if it also won back 
for England the trade which she had lost to foreigners, her sales in the 
markets of the Commonwealth would soon show an increase of at least ten 
millions per annum, and her unseen imports in the shape of freights would be 
increased by another million. 


Lastly, the supporters of preference may well take heart from 
the Free Trader’s own admissions. Discussing Mr. Deakin’s Act, 
the Australian correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, after 
minimising the value of his concessions, and arguing that only 
2} million pounds worth of trade out of 36} capable of being 
affected is touched, and that of this 2} millions only about one- 
third is accounted for by non-British a etal goes on to 
make this significant acknowledgment : 


The judgment of the Free Trade journal, the Argus, stands, in the main,. 
good, viz., ‘that it is the interests of the Australian rather than the British 
manufacturer which have been studied. Preferentiatists will look in vain for 
any substantial concession to Great Britain, will find no expression of the 
desire we all entertain for drawing the Motherland and Australia into closer 
relationship.” The judgment may be pressed too far. It has to be remem- 
bered that this preferential tariff is only the beginning of a very long and 
new chapter in Australian fiscal history. Personally Mr. Deakin is not a 
prohibitionist ; he believes that it is wise that the British competitor of his 
own Australian manufacturing friend should be within “ coo-ee” of the Com- 
monwealth market—not banished altogether. Therefore I think that his first 
effort at preference should be treated as an instalment of a departure which 
will finally assume a much more generous shape than it now bears. 
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This admission is not only important in itself but carries us on 
to another point, namely, what further developments may 
reasonably be expected in the future if Mr, Deakin continues to 
remain Federal Prime Minister. Already, it may be recalled. 
Mr. Deakin has make a decided advance upon his first position, 
When Mr, Chamberlain inaugurated his policy Mr. Deakin, while 
never concealing his personal convictions, did not believe in 
anticipating Great Britain, and held that Australia’s decision must 
depend upon the Mother Country’s, That within a few months 
of the General Election in this country Mr, Deakin should have 
taken the bull by the horns and followed in the footsteps of 
Canada is a step forward which has not merely dished the Free 
Trade party, but testifies to his real enthusiasm for the principles 
of inter-Imperial trade. Besides, that Mr, Deakin does contem- 
plate further concessions is evident from a conversation which 
Mr. C. H. Chomley, himself a Free Trader, described in the 
Westminster Gazette of April 3, 1905. 


Was he prepared to support a preference to British goods which would 
make the competition easier than at present with goods manufactured in the 
Commonwealth?.... 

DEAKIN: On certain goods—Yes. Reductions are possible. First, dutieS 
could be reduced upon the articles wherein the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries at present compete for our market, and afterwards upon articles in 
which our manufacturers would not be seriously affected by competition from 
the Old Country. 

CHOMLEY: I understand that you do not favour any general reduction of 
duties upon British goods ? 

DEAKIN: Not unless, as I have stated, they occur‘on the Canadian plan. 

CHOMLEY: Would it be correct to say that there is no party or political 
organisation in Australia which does so? 

DEAKIN: Not quite correct, for there are a few Free Traders here (é¢., 
Victoria) and in New South Wales who advocate such a reduction. But the 
party which is in favour of preference does not propose it on those lines. 

CHOMLEY: Assuming that the United Kingdom offered a preference on 
food-stuffs but not on raw materia], would you consider that a satisfactory basis 
for reciprocity? 

DEAKIN : “ Raw material” is another wide term. You refer specifically to 
wool. Yes, I think we might make reciprocal arrangements though no pre- 
ference were given in respect of it, at any rate in the first instance. We sell 
a great deal of our wool to foreign countries. I consider that a preference on 
food-stuffs grown within the Empire is a basis on which reciprocity between 
Australia and the United Kingdom could be instituted. The preference might 
afterwards be extended to other articles. 


It would be unreasonable to look immediately for such further 
developments. The Commonwealth cannot be expected to make 
material reductions directly in favour of British manufactures 
so long as the revenue barely meets the requirements of the State 
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expenditures, The Protectionist party has, however, declared 
its willingness to consider the matter, and when Australia has 
tested the benefits accruing to the country from the home 
preference may not be unwilling to incline towards a revenue 
tariff as regards Great Britain. 

Mr. Deakin’s position as leader of the Protectionist party, and 
as the foremost advocate of preferential trade has been purposely 
emphasised because in this dual and not, as has been shown, 
inconsistent capacity he stands out as the head of the one party 
which offers a practical, constructive policy. The Labour Party, 
agreed to differ upon the fiscal question, gives no place in its 
fighting platform to preference, and cares but little for the 
various projects which Mr. Deakin has been drawing up or 
means to draw up with the Mother Country and other Colonies. 
The opposition resists and refuses them, and raises the banner 
of anti-Socialism. Mr. Deakin’s policy enables him both to 
benefit the Mother Country and to espouse a long series of 
measures intended to foster production and encourage settlement 
upon the land. Unfortunately Mr. Deakin is a little weak as a 
leader, being somewhat prone to magnify difficulties and to 
allow undue latitude to his lieutenants. It is not paradoxical to 
say that his strength has been his weakness. For Mr. Deakin 
has all the strength of a man who pushes away from himself the 
fruits of ambition rather than jostle a fellow toiler on the path. 
It is magnificent, but it is not politics as understood by most 
politicians of all countries. That Mr. Deakin, with his genius 
for self-effacement, should so long have maintained his high 
position amongst Australian statesmen is an equal testimony to 
his own personality and worth and to the saving common sense 
of his countrymen. He is the one Australian statesman who is 
alike indispensable to the Commonwealth and to the Empire. 


MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY. 


MISSING CHAPTERS IN “THE GARDEN 
THAT I LOVE” 


‘NEED I deny it ?” said the Poet. 

The impeachment was not a very serious one; for Veronica 
had only been saying that there were days when he seemed 
utterly incapable of sitting still, though supposed to be at what 
is ambiguously designated work. It hardly can be necessary to 
say that the morning-room, in which we usually foregather of 
an evening, and which, described when | told of the modest 
addition to our home, has proved such an adornment to it, has 
been allotted to the Poet, for whom Veronica, more flattering 
in deeds than words, apparently thinks nothing too good. It 
is enlivened by the morning sun, and one has only to open the 
door and traverse a short passage, to find oneself in the Garden, 
on a flower-crowned brick path, up and down which one may 
pace or meditate with undisturbed will. But, as Veronica had 
been saying, there are days when this convenient if limited 
territory does not satisfy him, but he is out and about in an 
erratic and unaccountable manner. 

“Need I deny it?” he pleaded. ‘There is no inevitable 
connection between the goodness or badness of work, and the 
pains or pleasure a man takes in doing it. The aphorism 
‘Genius is patience,’ was originally coined by Buffon, and not 
by any of the various persons to whom, in these inaccurate 
days, it is from time to time ascribed ; and Buffon was dosing 
somewhat, I think, when he said it. Would it not be nearer the 
truth, but still not the whole truth, to say that Genius is a mixture 
of impatience and patience ? But all the impatience and patience 
in the world will not produce works of Genius, if the workers 
be not themselves endowed at birth with that sovran gift. Most 
of us are wanting in patience, and at times have impatience 
enough to subdue all difficulties, if that quality had in itself 
any such power, which, alas, it has not. One keeps bursting 
into the Garden, as you say, because there are moments when 
one cannot sit still. As long as one has freedom to move, 
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and is seized of an idea, one feels as though one had dominion 
over all the kingdoms of earth and air, and no resistance was 
offered to utterance and imagination uncontrolled. One sits 
down and suddenly one finds oneself the mere satrap of a narrow 
and recalcitrant province, If impelled to write musically one 
would fall amumbling were one to be at rest, and subside into the 
dreariest prose. The result in one’s own case may be but 
indifferent ; but such is the operation. Do the judges absolve 
me ?”’ 

“You leave the Court,” said Veronica, “ with no stain on 
your character; and, so long as you don’t break one of my 
Chippendale chairs, or upset and chip one of my old flower- 
glasses, you may stampede, my dear, at your end of the hause 
as often and long as you like,” 

“‘ But,” added Lamia—for Veronica had left us to look after 
our creature comforts elsewhere— the Court thinks it only 
right to assign you some little compensation for the stigma 
under which you have been lying. It is only by some such 
process as you have described that any work of art, whether in 
literature, painting, or music, is imbued with true charm,” 

“ Probably,” he replied. ‘‘Only remember what I said, that 
it does not necessarily impart it to them.” 

“ But tell me,” said Lamia, “is it easy, indeed is it possible, 
to say unerringly if a work possesses true charm ?” 

“‘ Apparently not,” he answered; “for though there is such 
a thing as real charm, there is such another as pseudo-charm; 
in a word, the original and a copy; and I observe that copies 
impose themselves upon a good many supposed experts. A 
few years ago there was a lively controversy in art circles 
whether a certain picture, bequeathed by Signor Morelli to 
Madame Minghetti, widow of the one time Italian Prime 
Minister, and alleged to be by Leonardo da Vinci, was an 
original picture by that supreme painter, a copy, or the work 
of some other hand. Most experts maintained it was the first; 
and, as one of these happened to be a friend of my own, I 
asked for his opinion, since doubts, by no means ill-supported, 
were thrown on its genuineness. He replied that he would 
pledge his professional reputation as to its being a genuine 
Leonardo. ‘As you know,’ he said, ‘ the picture has gone to 
America; but I have a large and admirable photograph of it, 
which I will show you,’ He drew this from a portfolio, and 
placed it on his easel. Instantaneously I said to myself, ‘That 
is not by Leonardo,’ but I was not so presumptuous as to utter 
that conclusion aloud. Very shortly, a man came forward and 
said, ‘J painted that picture,’ and proved the truth of his 
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assertion beyond power of contradiction, 1 am no expert in 
the judging of pictures, or probably I should have been just 
as much mistaken as my experienced and accomplished friend. 
The actual painter was a consummate master of technical craft, 
and, after reading the theory propounded by my friend and 
others, that the surest way to test the genuineness of a picture 
is to observe some inevitable detail, such as the contour of the 
ears or the size and shape of the finger-nails, and having most 
carefully studied the workmanship and, if one may say so, the 
unconscious ¢vicks of Leonardo, he had reproduced these with 
the utmost accuracy. A thoroughly expert draughtsman and 
colourist, he had thus imposed on other experts, but not on 
those ignorant of technique in painting, yet loving pictures and 
not insensible to their charm, and what the Italians call the 
non so che that constitutes charm. This is rather a long dis- 
quisition, Lamia, but you provoked it.” 

“ And I am glad I did, and 1 want you to answer yet another 
question. Can similar mistakes be made concerning books, 
and charm in them ?” 

Undoubtedly,” he replied ; “and, in so far as one may trust 
one’s own judgment, they are being constantly made by the 
professed experts, and for the same reason. It is not often 
that they fail to perceive charm when it is really there ; but they 
ever and again ascribe it to pages whose writers, exceedingly 
clever persons, have more or less caught the trick, as the phrase 
is, of the real charmers.” 

“ But how,” asked Lamia, “is one to discriminate between 
the two ?” 

“One cannot, so far as demonstration and the convincing of 
others is concerned; for, if they do not of themselves perceive 
the difference, there is no way of communicating it to them. 
One can do it only for oneself, To feel real charm and dis- 
tinguish it from deliberate imitation, depends on the power 
of instinctive appreciation. It is one of those intuitions that 
cannot be argued about.” 

“Has real charm,” Lasked, ‘some one quality or character- 
istic by which we may recognise its presence or its absence.” 

“T think so,” he replied. “ The quality is unconsciousness, 
and charm appertains to the essence of the person or thing 
endowed with it. It cannot be acquired, it cannot be got rid 
of, and its results are produced without effort, since the person 
who has it cannot help producing them,” 

“ But surely,” I said, “ there must be effort in the production 
of every work of art, whether it be a poem, a picture, or a 
symphony.” 
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“‘Unquestionably ; but the charm in it is not produced by 
effort. Intention, technique, craft, must contribute to the 
production of such works ; but that which makes them charm- 
ing, if they are so, is something quite apart from these. Pope, 
for instance, is a great writer, and a considerable poet, and 
abounds in intention, craft, and technique; but he rarely, if 
ever, has charm. He did not have it in himself, and therefore 
could not radiate it. Spenser is a supreme instance of charm 
as a poet. Apparently, he could not help being charming, 
save where the theme forbade the exhibition of it ; and even 
this is very rare with him, Mozart is a supreme instance of 
it in music; and I should be disposed to say Raphael is in 
painting,” 

Both Lamia and I seemed to be in an unusually argu- 
mentative mood, and went on, pressing the poet very hard. 

““T know,” said Lamia, “it is approaching rank blasphemy 
to ask the question I am going to put. But has the Garden 
that we love no real charm? It certainly has been produced 
with no little effort.” 

“|. think, Lamia, I can elude, while answering you. For 
me, at least, the Garden that we love does possess charm, but 
not arising from anything we have done to it. But for its 
native position and accidents, which we did not create, it would 
not be charming, though it might still be beautiful. The 
magnificent timber that is not in it but near it, the park in 
front of it, the park behind it, the architecture of the old 
Manor House, the majestic guardianship of the secular oak, 
its facing south-east—these, and other conditions we did not 
create, render it charming ; and, if I may say so, it is yet more 
charming when you are in it.” 

I confess I began to think there must be something sophis- 
tical, not to say unsound, in the argument, when there was 
resorted to something very like bribery and corruption to 
enferce it. But that suspicion, perhaps naturally, did not 
strike Lamia, who observed : 

“T allow,” she said, “I rarely make an effort, but I know a 
good many people who never do so, yet are very much the 
reverse of charming. But, though I too feel the charm of the 
Garden that we love, I certainly am not aware of adding 
to it.” 

“If you were,” said the poet, taking advantage of her in- 
advertence, “ you would cease to be charming. Women,” he 
went on, ‘‘are more frequently charming than men, because 
they are less self-conscious. Look at flowers, also. There is 
not a rose in all the garden, however beautiful, delicate, won- 
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derfully complex, it may be, that is as charming as the wild- 
rose in the hedge-row. Is not the truth this, that the word 
charm is used too indiscriminately, and indeed, by some people, 
at every turn, and of everything? Moreover, in poetry at 
least, it is a quality that of late years has come to be over- 
estimated, relatively to other qualities. There is often a 
certain effeminate sensuousness in charin, that is very attractive 
to the present sensuous generation, which overlooks other 
elements in art of equal, probably of yet greater, importance. 
The Earthly Paradise is more charming, in the proper sense of 
the word, than Paradise Lost. Yet will any one say it is as 
great? Does it not, in comparison, on the score of greatness, 
sink into insignificance? So you see, Lamia, one tries to 
keep the balance even. As I have granted, women are more 
charming than men; but I will venture to add, men, that is 
to say some men, are greater than any women,” 

“Womanly women,” said Lamia, “will gladly accord to 
man superiority in that respect, so they be left superior in the 
other. I would sooner be a wild-rose than win battles or 
electrify Senates. All the same one is glad there are human 
beings who can electrify Senates and win battles, and we 
should sorely miss them if they did not exist.” 

“The distinction,” said the Poet, ‘‘seems to me a true and 
universal one. Nor does one see sufficient reason, despite 
the protests of an active but small minority, to suppose that 
it will not be a permanent one, Look at most women, when 
their faces are in repose. What are they doing? They are 
dreaming. Look at men. They are thinking.” 

‘‘Unless,” observed Lamia, ‘‘the men happen to be poets. 
Then they are doing both.” 

“Q,E.D.,” | murmured sardonically, under my breath, 

The foregoing conversation had not been wholly uninterest- 
ing to me. But when it ended in the usual battledore and 
shuttlecock game of reciprocated sweetnesses, | wandered round 
the garden for neutral company, and fell to wondering whether 
it is more attractive in late spring or in the early days of 
autumn. I saw it affirmed in print the other day that the 
writers who say a beautiful flower-garden can be had for eight, 
and sometimes for nine, months in the year, are misleading 
people. I can only reply that the person who made that state- 
ment has but an imperfect acquaintance with gardening and its 
possibilities. Should there come a heavy and continuous fall 
of snow at the beginning of March, and should it lie for the 
whole of that month, then I grant the ordinary course of nature 
has been for once interrupted. But when, in the south or west 
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of England, does that happen? I have known something like 
it, but only something like it, occur just once in a now pretty 
long experience. For the rest, I am prepared not only to do 
battle for the “eight or nine months” period, but to go still 
farther, and to plead that no month in the year is out of doors 
wholly flowerless, at least, in the south, south-east, south- 
west, and west of England. I speak only of what I know, and 
what the Garden That I Love has taught me. New Year’s Day, 
let us say, has come and gone, and January is moving slowly 
on, Choose but the aspect aright, and prepare the soil with 
due knowledge, and what is there to prevent the winter-aconites 
from greeting the New Year, and accompanying it till January 
be spent? Do not suppose this will infallibly happen the very 
first January after you put the bulbs into the ground, though 
even then it may. You must not, however, count on it. But 
the year after that, and for every succeeding January, the 
winter-aconites will illuminate with their golden cressets the 
spot where you have placed them. We have two little nooks 
for them immediately on either side of the entrance-door that 
looks south-east, and they never fail to come forth and show 
themselves in the very first month of the year, signalling to 
their brethren in the turf under the old oak to be upand about, 
and not long laggard afier these early risers. The most effective 
clump of them, no doubt, is in a smail round open bed under 
a tulip-tree, as yet of moderate dimensions, though it has already 
begun to flower in the late summer. But these winter aconites 
open a little later, by reason of the partial shade above them 
given by the pretty thick branches of the tulip-tree, even when 
still bare of leaves, That little round space serves a double pur- 
pose ; for, while the winter-aconites in full flower there cover the 
whole of it, below them and out of sight are Colchicum bulbs, 
which the ignorant cail winter-crocuses, given me many years 
ago by the wife of a famous Field-Marshal and a woman of 
exquisite taste. They are of the pale lavender colour, much 
more rare and difficult to get than the larger, deep-coloured 
ones, which we also have ; and when their foliage fades, and 
can be carefully cut or pulled away, up come, to replace them, 
the strong, vigorous leaves of the Colchicum. But only the 
leaves; which in summer themselves wax wilted and fade, 
and then leafless flowers of the most delicate colour and dainty 
beauty come up, and look like Fairyland under the then lavishly 
furnished tulip-tree. And does the horticultural sceptic I refer 
to suppose it is impossible to coax yellow crocuses—for the 
yellow ones are the hardiest—to face the perils of the early 
days of the year, or to get snowdrops to do the same, without 
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any coaxing at all? And the primrose? I do not speak of 
garden primulas, but of the wild and simple native of the wood- 
lands. Is it beneath one’s notice, and undeserving of a place 
in the garden? In the one we love there is always a place 
allotted to it, and more than one place; and it must be a very 
peculiar January, one deep in snow, or hard frost-bound, for 
a certain number of these unaffected flowers not to be awake 
and up somewhere then. I will not engage that on your 
rockery you shall have Cyclamen Coum in bloom, but you may, 
and with it the small, modest, but clustering and effective 
flowers of the Potentilla. 

But, like a prudent general, I keep my best and bravest 
battalion for the final charge; and I ask this sceplic of gardens 
whether he has ever seen the /ris Stylosa? 1 saw them first 
in a but Itttle-cared-for garden at Bordighera pretty long ago, 
and I stood wondering under the spell of enchantment. I 
brought some hoine with me, or, rather, had them sent to me 
late in the spring wheti they had finished flowering, and for the 
first two years made a deplorable misuse of them. They showed 
ample leafage, but did not flower; and then it struck me that 
they had not been accustomed to high livitig, and I had 
been over-feeding them, and the muzzle must be put on by 
giving them the leanest of fare. In plain words, the soil was 
much too rich for them. I took them up, broke them into 
small pieces, and planted them in a sheltered yet sunny posi- 
tion, and in a mass of rubble mixed with light poor soil. Since 
then they have produced an uninterrupted succession of flowers 
from the beginning of December till the coming of the first 
swallow. Veronica delights in them, and some are always 
takéii to her boudoir, where freesias also are welcome, but from 
which flowers of strong perfume are rigidly excluded. 

But this is not winter, whose contribiition to the “ nine 
months in the year” I think I have established ; nor yet spring, 
whose fluialieputation needs no defending, for no one would 
dream of assailing it. We aré, at the titne at which I 
wrote, at the parting of the ways between a prodigious 
summer and an equally splendid but less ostentatious 
autumn; or, to put it differently, October is protecting 
the rear of departing summer. I cannot help a little self- 
complacency just now, since the garden has this year had 
a conspicuous triumph. The unbroken drought of July and 
August had dealt irreparable desolation in every other garden I 
have seen ot héard of; and the ruin was completed by the 
hurricane of wind that accompanied the advent of showers, 
even then not too bountiful. Never before has the Garden That 
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I Love been in greater beauty. There is a vacuum, a failure, 
nowhere; and even Veronica is unreserved in her admiration. 
She was away during August, and returned only in the early 
days of September. I had abstained from all report of its con- 
dition, and my silence led her to conclude, not that no news 
was good news, but very bad news indeed. In order to keep 
up the comedy, I arranged that on her return she should enter 
from the lane, in order that what there was to show should 
burst upon her nearly all at once. 

‘‘T suppose,” she said, “ the Garden is a wreck, like all that I 
have seen elsewhere.” 

‘(It has been a sadly trying time,” I replied evasively. 

In another moment we emerged from the plantation near the 
well, and suddenly the Garden was in sight. She stopped full 
short, as the phrase is, held up both hands, and exclaimed, 

“Oh!” 

That was all, but how much it was, and one was more than 
rewarded for all one had done to baffle the long-continued 
drought, Let me say once more that due digging and manuring 
in May ought to furnish a garden with protection against Fate 
in any Ordinary year. But I had misgivings that this was going 
to be an extraordinary one ; and as, two winters ago, we made, 
under the old Manor Pound, a good large tank to receive the 
rain water from all the guttering round the old red-roofed farm 
buildings still remaining near the house, including those of 
the house itself, there was an ample supply at the beginning of 
June. Not to everything, but only to beds and borders stocked 
with things planted in them at the end of May, we began at once 
applying rain water after the sun had gone off them. Many 
persons will assert that watering does no good, and sometimes 
does serious hurt. But that depends on the nature of the 
water. If the water be hard, or, indeed, other than dond-fide 
rain water, that would be so; for, of course, watering has a 
tendency to bring roots and rootlets to the surface in expecta- 
tion of what they like so much ; and the process, once started, 
must be persisted in. Persist we did; and we followed up the 
watering with periodical hoeing. By the end of the month 
everything looked wonderfully forward, and then the nine weeks’ 
drought began. Confident in the resources of the tank, we 
continued our evening labours with excellent effect. But, by 
the middle of August, the gardener said the tank was very 
low. Ina few more days it was empty, and the drought and 
sun-heat were more pitiless than ever. In our resolve not to 
be beaten there was no slackening ; and though our modest 
resources can produce only hand water-barrels, these were 
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trundled down to the river and back for three or four hours 
every day. I felt, however, that, though no complaint had 
been uttered, the “ grind” was too much in such weather, and 
so reverted to another device. There is another tank, which 
Cowper, perhaps, who introduces into his verse such a realistic 
line as “‘ The stable yields a stercoraceous heap,” would have 
described more minutely, but of which I will content myself 
with saying that it yielded some three to four hundred gallons 
a day of soft, but not quite so savoury, a liquid. Needs must 
when “the devil of a drought” drives ; and, as Veronica and 
Lamia were absent, it did not much matter. 

After three days, clouds began to muster on the horizon ; 
rumblings were heard in the distance, and, finally, down came 
the rain. The situation, as they say, had been saved, But that 
represents very inadequately what had happened. Coming on 
the top—you see, I cannot help adopting the language of the 
grateful and triumphant gardener and his help—of the use of 
the unsavoury tank, the rain put the finishing touch to our 
efforts, and produced the effect that caused Veronica to halt in 
astonishment, and exclaim, 

“Oh!” 

One of the results has been that everything is prodigiously 
tall. The dahlias are nine, the sunflowers thirteen, feet high, 
even Montbretia close on four, and Salvia Farinacea, which most 
persons take for tall lavender, fully five feet high. Other 
things, herbaceous, biennial, and annual, have shot upward in 
like proportion. But, just as the moralising Watts said, “‘ The 
mind’s the measure of the man,” so the flowering of plants is 
the final standard of their worth and loveliness ; and they are 
all not only divinely tall, but most divinely efflorescent. I could 
not resist feeling, as I walked round them to-day, that beds, and 
borders, and groups, had projected a private flower-show of 
their own, and are now “ showing” against each other. Were 
I the prize-giver, I should be perplexed to know to which to 
assign it, Poet’s Corner—another, if you remember, of 
Veronica’s christenings—is a garden in itself. The variegated 
maize, the daturas, and the dark castor-oil plant, seem to have 
entered into an almost fraudulent conspiracy to deceive the 
unwary, the white bells of the datura appearing to belong to 
all three, so cunningly have they mingled with each other. Yet, 
if | were compelled to come to a decision, I almost think that 
I should assign the gold medal to the oval bed seen through the 
leafy branches of the Hungarian lime, which is at once simple 
and imposing. So simple is it, that its composition is soon 
told. In the centre are tall tropical-looking cannz, and round 
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them variegated maize, bronze castor-oil, and the dwarfer dark- 
leafedcanne. Outside these, again, is Montbretia, in splendid 
flower, and an edging of China-aster Sinensis. Yet when I 
wander off in another direction, and come upon the Lobelia 
Cardinalis, the Calceolaria Amplexicaulis, and the fibrous-rooted 
begonias, in chromatic combination, I feel that I have been 
unjust, after all, arid that here the first prize should have been 
adjudged. 

How much longer will it last? Like the poppies, of whom 
it has been written, 


They flaunt like glory, and fade as fast, 


so over all this loveliness stretches the lengthening shadow of 
the declining year; and I could not but repeat to myself the 
stanza, 
She wore the silent plaintive grace 
Of autumn just before its close, 
And, on her fair but fading face, 
The pathos of November rose. 


We were sitting in the lime parlour, the name given to it by 
Veronica, who much affects the spot, roofed by the leafy dome 
of the weeping Hungarian lime, which every other year needs 
to have its ever-incroaching territoty recognised and marked 
out afresh by unbarked timber pillars or supports. What led 
up to the following conversation I quite forget; but it began 
by the Poet observing: 

“In no comunity is literature so little reverenced, and are 
men-of-letters so little regarded, as in England. I am by no 
means sure this is a disadvantage to the laiter; indeed, I am dis- 
posed, on the whole, to think it is for their good. But the fact 
is certain, and to the nation at large it can hardly fail to be 
injurious,” 

‘“‘ What is the cause ?” asked Laimia, 

“Ts it not the practical character of our race?” I suggested. 
“Our coutitrymen are moved to admiration only by actual, 
patent, and resounding success ; but the best literature is not 
resounding; and the most self-respecting men-of-letters, as a 
rule, lead retired lives,” 

‘*But how about English women ?” asked Veronica, 

“T am afraid,” answered the Poet, “that as regards women also, 
the phenomenon holds equally good. Privately, and in their 
hearts, I dare say they have a warm admiration for stperior 
talent of every kind, and a still warmer for real genius. But 
probably men cherish the same sentiment privately. In Fratce, 
in Italy, even in Germany, though perhaps at present in a 
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expressed.” 

‘‘Is what you have said,” asked Lamia, “equally true of 
painting and music in this country ?” 

“Not to the same extent, by any means ; and for the reason 
I have already suggested. Painters exhibit their pictures, and 
the compositions of musicians are heard, and heard frequently ; 
so that both may have that practical and patent success I spoke 
of. Moreover, since painters can paint the portraits of kings, 
princes, and other eminent persons, and thus minister to the 
sense Of self-importance, rich men can buy, and so glorify 
themselves by the purchase and monopoly of the pictures, and 
practical and patent success is thus achieved. But I still doubt 
whether their patrons have a genuine reverence for them. 
They regard them rather as a flattering form of usefulness.” 

“Has the example,” said Veronica, “thus set in the highest 
quarters, anything to do with the absence of reverence on the 
part of the nation generally ?” 

“‘] rather think so. We are an aristocratic, I use the word 
in its conventional, not in its proper sense, some would say 
a snobbish people, and so imitate our so-called betters, who, 
in many respects, are often our inferiors.” 

“ But may we go back,” said Lamia, “to the woman’s 
share in the question? I think some of us have a profound 
reverence, which we scarcely conceal, for superior mental 
gifts.” 

“If by ‘some of us’,” said the Poet, smiling, “ you mean, 
dear, yourself, it is perfectly true, I am well aware that, if 
you were allowed, you would go careering through the land 
on a motor-car, disfiguring the road with leaflets on the 
unequalled claims to universal admiration and reverence of 
certain obscure persons. But I do not think your journey 
would be a very successful one; certainly not as much so as 
ii you distributed leaticis on a uew soap or a novel form of 
underclothing ; and, in all probability, you would end by 
being summoned for forgetting, in your mistaken enthusiasm, 
the number of miles an hour at which one is by law permitted 
to raise dust anything rather than Olympian. To be allowed 
to do that, you must drive a motor-car in rivairy with other 
motor-cars, in order to have the practical and patent success 
of placing them on the market, and making them appear to 
have the largest and longest circulation in the world,” 

“Alas!” said Lamia, with a profound sigh, ‘it is so, 
What is one to do?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, quite cheerfully. “ But there are 
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many things worth noting, for which there is no remedy. 
Indeed, the enduring evils, rather than the passing ones, it is, 
that are the most interesting.” 

“Is he not provoking,” said Veronica, “ with his philosophic 
indifference, or, still worse, his amused resignation to what is 
both mischievous and unfair ?” 

“ Quite incorrigible,’ said Lamia. “ But I should like to add 
to what has been said, that, whereas in France and Germany 
men of genius have almost always had their Egerias, who did 
not console and encourage them surreptitiously at midnight, 
but aided and abetted them in the full glare of day, and have 
survived in story to share their fame, in England the poor 
Numas endowed by Heaven with superior gifts have rarely 
had such companions, or, if they had them, consoler and con- 
soled alike have taken pains to hide, both in their life and 
afterward, any such disgraceful circumstance.” 

“Ts it,” I asked, because, as I heard a Hungarian lady 
assert the other day, “ that, in respect of the relations of the 
sexes, Englishmen, though not all of them, are the only 
gentlemen in Europe ?” 

‘I suspect,” the Poet replied, “there is some truth in that. 
Frenchmen openly boast of what an Englishman would feel 
bound to treat as strictly private and confidential; and French 
and German ladies have paradedand publishedstoriesof feminine 
generosity which an Englishwoman would have buried in her 
heart. When Merimée published his Lettres a& une Inconnue, 
French people asked, why this anonymity ? The mystery was 
explained by the circumstance that the /uconnue was an English- 
woman, I was reading the other day an article in the leading 
French Review on the letters written to and by Frau Wesendonk, 
and the writer fell into raptures over the story they disclosed, 
For the lady I could not repress my sympathy, pity, and 
admiration; but I was inspired with deep dislike for everything 
in Wagner except his genius. The ‘long disease, my life’ 
of Pope was alleviated by the kindness of two old maids, but 
treated very differently by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
when Pope would fain have played the part of Abelard ~to 
Eloisa ; and the infirmities of Cowper were mitigated by the 
tender domestic attention of Lady Austen and Mrs. Unwin. 
But Chaucer, but Spenser, but Shakespeare, but Milton, but 
Dryden—who was their Egeria, if they had one, or who were 
the sensitive, unselfish beings that stimulated their genius, 
and softened their sorrows? We can hardly believe they 
were without such. Modern biographers have striven to 
discover that secret; for, in these days, as another poet con- 
cerning whom no such association has been disclosed, has 
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said, ‘The manyheaded beast must know.’ But they have 
groped and ferreted in vain; and, despite Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
‘the dark woman’ is still shrouded in darkness, his youthful 
courtship has only furnished doubts as to who really was his 
wife, and the gropers have not been able to make anything out 
of the bequest of his bedstead to his widow beyond the fact 
that his bedstead it was, and that it was left to her.” 

“But we have changed all that,” I observed, “in these 
admirably progressive days ; and the loves of Byron, Burns, 
Shelley, and Keats, have become the property of the whole 
world,” 

‘“‘ That is so,” said the Poet ; “but it has scarcely been to 
their serious advantage ; and even they were mild offenders, 
compared with, say, Chateaubriand, who, not content with 
pluming himself in his lifetime on what the French nation 
characteristically call donnes fortunes, must needs publish 
posthumous memoirs, to perpetuate his ré/e of conquering 
hero. As in his case, if in a minor degree, such questionable 
notoriety for details of incidents of private life have obtained 
a wider vogue for the writings of the English poets I have 
just mentioned. But they scarcely needed this vulgar form 
of advertisement, and they certainly do not stand higher in the 
esteem of their countrymen in consequence, 

‘“‘ But,” said Lamia pleadingly, “ you do not,do you, condemn 
the French women of intellectual distinction of the eighteenth 
century, whose names are permanently associated with men to 
whose mental development their sympathy and encouragement 
seem to have acted as a stimulus and an encouragement ?” 

“Far from it, Lamia. But, in the cases to which you refer 
intellectual sympathy occupies the foreground, and was, and 
will remain, an honour to both. In this respect, the biographies 
and diaries of English men-of-letters and their feminine auxili- 
aries are much behindhand; but, whether because there was 
little or nothing of the kind to tell, or of the incurable shyness 
and reserve of the English nature, who shall say? We are the 
only people in the world who strive to seem more stupid and 
less interesting than we really are.” 

“| was wanting,” said Lamia, “to arrive at that conclusion. 
If a man deviates in ever so slight a degree from reserve, he 
runs the risk of being regarded as an egotist. If he deviates 
from it still more he is looked upon as a ‘ bounder’,” 

“ And quite right too,” said Veronica. “Men ought to be 
able to fight their own battles, shape their own career, and 
achieve their purpose, without sympathy. If they fail, then I 
daresay there will always be a little womanly consolation in 
reserve for them somewhere.” 
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“ But how about the sympathetic assistance given by men to 
intellectual women ?” asked Lamia, 

“Ts not that easily answered?” said the Poet. ‘ Women 
are interested in men, men are interested in themselves.” 

‘‘ How serious we all are to-day!” said Lamia, “and I feel 
the fault is mine. Let me try to repair it by reading to you 
the following lines I found lying about, and that might have 
been written in prophetic anticipation of what we have been 
saying.” 

We all “struck the proper attitude” to hear the verses to 
which Lamia’s voice seemed to give at least a quiet movement 
of melody. 

A Woman’s AVOWAL 
I. 
Let others, be there such, aspire 
To a resounding life, 
To leave unfed the household fire 
For heat of public strife, 
I am content, to choose though free, 
In no such paths to roam, 
But only unheard helpmate be 
To him who guards my home. 


Il. 
But I can nerve him for the fray 
When duty needs his arm, 
Cheering him onward day by day 
With love’s attendant charm. 
And when he may contend no more, 
After long strenuous years, 
I may his waning strength restore 
With tenderness and tears. 


Ill. 
His closing days will walk with mine 
Down age’s gentle slope, 

The shadow of that dear decline 
Brightened by lengthening hope. 
And should he hence the first depart, 

As, for his sake, I crave, 
I shall embalm him in my heart, 
And sanctify his grave. 


I half feared her voice, which audibly trembled, would not 
serve her to the end, But it held out bravely, though through 
its silvery tone there sounded the pathetic minor of suppressed 
tears, The Poet stroked her hand; Veronica put her arm round 
her; and thus I left them, strange happy trinity, to meditate once 
more in the unpolemical beauty of the Garden That I Love. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE,” 


SOME NOTES ON HARE-HUNTING 


THE British Isles at the present time can boast of about 140 
packs of harriers; some reader of this article may correct 
me, but I believe the earliest known pack of harriers dates 
from the year (approximately) 391 B.C.; thus there are records 
of hare-hunting for over 2000 years, for Xenophon—the 
general, the historian, the philosopher—was a master of har- 
riers. Born at Athens 445 B.c., the son of Gryilus and pupil 
of Socrates, he had a most varied career, eventually playing 
an important part in “ The Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” We 
learn that at the age of fifty-four he settled down to the life of 
acountry gentleman at Scillas,a small town near Olympia in 
Elis, where he lived for the best part of a quarter of a century, 
occupying himself with agriculture and hunting, and he must 
have been keenly fond of his hounds to have spent long days 
on foot toiling over the mountains watching them hunt, with 
true sportsmanlike patience—very different to hare-hunting 
in these days, when the element of pace has entered into this, 
as into all other, sport, so often spoiling beautiful hound work. 
Here, in his quiet country home, Xenophon wrote a most 
useful treatise on hunting, and also another on the horse. 
These works are probably the earliest extant guides to sport, 
and his description of a hound differs little from the harrier 
we would choose to-day. Four centuries and a half later than 
Xenophon’s day, a new writer on “ the chase” appears on the 
scene in the person of Flavius Arrianus, a citizen of Athens and 
of Rome. It is said that he had so great an admiration for 
Xenophon that he imitated him in every way, even to adopting 
his name ; but this Flavius cared more for coursing the hare 
than for hunting her, and his treatise on hare-hunting deals 
chiefly with greyhounds and their method of running a hare 
down. 

Then we can number amongst our masters of harriers 
another great general—the hero of Waterloo—for, as the 
years of his life drew on, the Duke of Wellington became the 

master of a pack of harriers, There seems a wide gulf between 
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commanding armies and pursuing the hare, but this latter calls 
forth no small measure of skill, and also the actual science of 
hunting ; for a hare has devices untold, whereby she seeks 
to preserve her life, and years of careful study still leave “a 
wondrous deal unlearnt.” Some few of these devices will be 
touched on later, meanwhile a word or two as to the breeding 
of harriers may not come amiss. The Association of Masters 
of Harriers are doing their utmost to keep the harrier pure, 
namely, a hound bred for the purpose of hunting hares, and 
the Harrier Stud Book has done much to bring about this 
result ; but the watchword seems in the present day to be 
“pace.” Everything, as I said before, must go faster, and I 
have heard a master of harriers say with great pride that his 
harriers were pure fox-hounds! ‘I have not an ounce of 
harrier blood in my kennels,” were his words. Well, that 
seemed, to say the least of it, a pity, because fox-hounds must 
naturally run into every hare they hunt, much too soon, and 
spoil a good hunt. There is apparently a great tendency to 
get undersized fox-hounds for hunting hares, and no doubt 
fox-hounds have more bone, straighter legs, and better feet ; 
but the rules of the Harrier Stud Book allow for the strain 
necessary to produce this, and it is to be hoped masters of 
harriers will do their utmost to breed the true harrier, for, after 
all, a shapely harrier is a very beautiful hound—and what better 
hound music could any one wish for ; generally speaking, in a 
harrier kennel, you will find voices more mellow and better 
blended, than in any other. Let any one who will, be he 
musician or not, listen to their chiming on a soft summer’s 
night, ‘‘ When scarcely a leaf is stirring and no other sound is 
heard,” let him listen from the beginning, when the first few 
notes are started, to be taken up as if by magic, with a chorus, 
an ascending volume of sound in perfectly harmonious parts, 
each voice having its appointed place and so on to its fullest 
height, then watch for the song to become softer until it slowly 
dies away, and the listener perchance feels a little throb in 
his throat and his thoughts may go back through years, 
to some run that stands out by itself, to the memory of 
some horse that has carried him faultlessly, to some mo- 
ments that have called out deepest feelings of love between 
horse and man; and he will live over those runs that he 
remembers, and that can never be obliterated from his soul— 
even, that live in his brain, and he can see at will. 

Only a short time ago I heard a well-known Divine talking 
about hunting, and he said some of the happiest thoughts he 
had were of hunting, and regularly—so many times a year—he 
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dreamt he was riding over again runs he had ridden in 
whilst he was at Oxford—for he had never hunted since he was 
ordained—and, he said, “1 look forward to those dreams, as 
the only kind of hunting I can have now, and those runs are 
as fresh to me as the day I rode in them.” We all know that 
some good hunts we have had stand out apart from others 
though years have gone by. In hare-hunting memories I find 
the runs remaining clearest to me are those in which the hare 
has exhibited some marked cunning to try and save her life, 
Many of these ways are well known, but some may not be, so 
I shall try and briefly Gescribe a few that | remember. The 
following incident I only saw once, It had been a good 
hunt and a long one, and hounds were close to their 
hare. They checked by a big quickset fence in the middle of 
some grass fields ; they tried up and down both sides of it for 
a long time, but could make nothing of it, neither could they 
‘‘make it good ” away from the fence, Suddenly some one on 
foot called out “ Here she is,” and even when you looked hard 
at her she was difficult to see, she had crouched until she was 
absolutely flat, right zmszde the fence and about two feet from 
the top ; how she got up to that height I shall never know, 
and | wonder still, for it was densely thick too, and she was 
perfectly hidden. Of course times without number they will 
take to water, but only in one single instance have I seen a 
hare jump into the open sea, My harriers were hunting in 
the low-lying lands due south of Chichester, a country difficult 
to get over because the water ditches are very deep and wide, 
and it is a case of cart-horses and ropes generally speaking, if 
your horse gets into one of them; though it is an ideal 
harrier country as there are practically no woods in this part 
of the district, and flat open fields for miles. On the day I am 
speaking of, there was a real good scent and they were pushing 
their hare along at a great pace. Eventually she headed 
straight for the open sea ; small sand cliffs edged the beach, and 
we all thought she must turn, but she was evidently too hard 
pressed, and jumped straight into the sea with the hounds all 
“on top” of her; in another’ moment my first whip was off 
his horse and standing in the sea holding up the drowned hare 
which he had recovered from the waves and hounds, and they 
very soon broke her up on the beach notwithstanding her salt- 
water condition. That scrimmage in the sea was an odd sight. 
There is another part of the country intersected by a canal, 
and when hunting that district the great trouble is to keep a 
hare out ot it ; she will always shape her course for its banks, 
crossing and re-crossing the water—and as there are very few 
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bridges across the canal it is not easy to keep with hounds, for 
you may be certain she will choose to swim over to the 
other bank, as far from these bridges as possible! Another 
mode of self-preservation is to make for the estuaries that 
abound round this same low-lying country : when they are 
beat, and if the tide is low, they will go out on the mud and sit 
on the furthest edge of it, the colour of their coats being the 
same colour as the mud they are very hard to see ; hounds 
follow, and being much heavier than the hare, begin to 
sink deeper and deeper in the mud and have to be “ got 
back,” and so the hare invariably escapes with her life, 
and after ail she deserves to, after showing such wisdom. 

Some years ago, with the North Tyne River—(near Belling- 
ham)—in full flood, my harriers ran a hare over the moors with 
a breast high scent down over Dunterly Fell and into the 
torrent, the leading hound “ Marksman” plunging in after her ; 
she must have sunk like lead for she was never viewed again, 
and the force of the waters carried Marksman a long way 
down, and literally washed him on to the banks. He was very 
nearly drowned that day, but though now very feeble he is 
still alive. He appears in vol.i, of the Harrier Stud Book, 
Bred by Mr. Maryon Wilson (by his Monarch out of his 
Merrylass) he is probably the sole survivor of that vol. i.; he 
kept his pace to within a few seasons ago, and could take a 
line down a dry hard road when no other hound could touch 
it. On one occasion, three parts through a good run, the 
hare took to a dusty, stony, hard, dry lane, and Marksman 
led the pack ; throwing his tongue just often enough to give 
confidence to the others—not another hound could touch it, 
but they could trust their leader, for he had never told a lie 
in his life—and so they just followed. That lane was a very 
long one, and I could feel the big field, clattering behind, were 
full of doubt, and must have thought it nonsense following, 
where only one hound was visibly working ; but old Marksman 
was right, for a big stretch of grass came into sight at the end 
of the lane, and any one who hunts hounds will know the 
thrill that goes through one when the whole pack put their 
noses down, and then throw their heads in the air, simply 
shaking the music out of their throats, and race ahead, for 
they did this that day at the end of that long lane. 

A “road hound ” is a most valuable asset as every one knows; 
fortunately this “ gilt” is hereditary, and Marksman has two sons 
who are almost as good as he used to be; and a cold scenting 
day will soon show the necessity of having a couple or two of 
such hounds in your pack, and it is beautiful to watch the 


‘to ground” there. 
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remainder depending entirely on them. They know, as well 
as their huntsnian knows, where to pin their faith, and they 
seem to watch and strain every nerve to see whether the line 
can be made good by these gifted few, and it seems always a 
restraint worthy of man’s imitation, to keep silent but loyally 
follow until they themselves are able to take up the line; for 
their very silence gives honour to the minority who can 
“speak to it.” Will the mystery of scent ever be solved? 
It has been said that if the animal hunted shuts his mouth he 
leaves no scent behind him, and this may possibly have some 
truth in it because a sudden close contact, affording fresh fear 
to the hunted animal, may make him close his mouth, for 
every one knows how hard it is for fox-hounds to run a fox, 
or harriers to run a hare after a sheep-dog has chased either 
of them ; if also a hare that is being hunted squats in a root 
field, harriers frequently over-run the scent, when she generally 
jumps up behind them, or in the middle of the tail-hounds, 


‘and it is very difficult to hunt her again for the first few 


moments, Also, of course, directly she sits she leaves no 
scent behind, and this, I think, so often accounts for 
hounds almost treading on her, especially in roots. Then, 
too, the turning power of a hare is a never-failing source 
of wonder. Only last week I watched a _ curious 
instance of this. There was a splendid scent and she 
got up in a great big field with a flat stretch of country 
before her and nothing to stop her. She was being pushed 
along at a great pace, when without any apparent reason she 
suddenly turned and ran clean through the pack, and jumped 
down a bank bordering a road ; there were a lot of horsemen 
in the road, so she again turned, hardly touched the road, and 
went up the bank two yards lower than where she came down, 
only hidden from hounds by some long grass, and went right 
through them once more, giving them a good hunt after this. 
People don’t realise how often hares go to ground, but in my 
humble opinion they go to ground just as often as foxes. I 
recollect a hare going to ground once in quite a small rabbit 
burrow in the middle of a big stretch of grass country in 
Northumberland. She had been on her legs a long time and 
was hard pressed, she was only just ahead of hounds when she 
mysteriously disappeared; there was no Cover of any kind, only 
short grass ; they over-ran her for a second, and then dropped 
back and began to bay round this extremely small rabbit-hole. 
It seemed simply impossible that she could get into such a 
small space, and the farmer laughed at the idea of her being 
But the hounds were absolutely certain, 
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So a spade was procured from the farm buildings near, and the 
farmer looked astonished when she was dug out. She was 
such a gallant hare that she was turned down and given a good 
start, and I don’t mind owning I was glad she got off with her 
life, as the darkening came on and we whipped off. There are 
few prettier sights than hounds casting themselves, and how 
true is the saying “only help hounds when they can’t help 
themselves.” As a rule they are never let alone sufficiently ; 
it takes years to learn to leave them alone and yet never take 
your eyes off them ; when a huntsman has learnt that he is in 
a fair way to kecome a good huntsman. They will ask you 
for help soon enough if they want help. The sympathy between 
hounds and a huntsman they love is indescribable. If you 
are outside the kennel, they seem to feel when you are near, even 
before they have time to “get wind” of you. The least sound 
of your voice and your footfall seems to give them intense joy; 
and unless people have lived, so to speak, with hounds they 
never realise the absolutely different characters you find in 
every kennel; and no two hounds are ever the same, and yet 
family characteristics come out most strongly; the fear of 
thunder, for instance, I have noticed, will go through three or 
four generations of hounds of the same blood, They never 
make a mistake about a hunting morning, and their song is 
absolutely different to their song on a non-hunting day. I 
have touched upon evening chiming, but any one would find it 
an interesting study to see, and not be seen, hounds getting 
ready for their morning song on a non-hunting day. They 
will form themselves into a sort of semi-circle before they 
begin, and the one nearest the centre seems to take the lead, 
and they will retain their positions sitting or standing until the 
last note is sounded. Hounds are distinctly animals with 
method. Of course their bringing-up has much to do with it ; 
but generations of method instilled into them has really almost 
caused it to be natural. I find it a good plan to have my puppies 
taught kennel ways from six weeks to two months old; and 
named at that age, they learn their names exceedingly quickly, 
and it seems to save them so much of the whip in after life, 
when they go out to walk they are no trouble, and when they 
come back to kennel they soon slip into good ways, and never 
really forget their early training as long as they live. 

We hear a great deal about hares ringing, but I cannot help 
thinking it is a good deal to do with the way they are hunted. 
Given a fast pack of harriers, provided your country is not very 
cramped, and a “field” above all things that will give them 
room, hares will go straight enough. I can call to mind many 
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and many a run that would have been quite a good point if a 

fox had been ahead of hounds instead of a hare. The chief 

thing is to keep your field from over-riding hounds, a truly 

difficult matter, alas! in these days, when so many come out to 

ride but not tohunt. Very few people out hunting ever watch 

hound-work, The majority care nothing for it. Then, secondly, 

I would suggest, never go toa holloaif youcanhelpit. I mean 

; unless you have drawn field after field blank, and never by any 

chance in the middle of a run, when you have checked, unless 

you can depend on your man holloaing ; and the same sugges- 

tions would apply to the man who has seen “ the hunted hare.” 

To tell a hare that has been hunted is so difficult a thing, that 

it is almost useless to believe any one who tells you he “has 

just seen her, and could have picked her up in his hands.” 

if These appear drastic rules to go by, but hunting harriers for 

many seasons has taught me that if you abide by them you 
have a better chance of showing your followers good sport. 

If you live in a country where you cannot always get fox- 

hounds to hunt with, don’t despise hare-hunting, but be content 

j with “the second best,” for with harriers you will generally see 

i good hound-work, and there is much to be learnt from the 

: little hounds that have held their own for centuries. 


SOPHIE C. GIFFORD. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


ONE of the most remarkable features of the present time is the 
extraordinary slowness with which a British community grasps 
the facilities offered by the Legislature towards the improve- 
ment of its condition and the betterment of its position to 
compete in the struggle of life. This has been singularly 
apparent in the last few years, when, through the action of 
Parliament, great advantages have been offered to country folk 
in the matter of rural education. 

The County Councils have been endowed with considerable 
power to encourage those branches of instruction which 
furnish the working classes with knowledge likely to be of 
use in their daily avocations, and likely to render their labour 
more productive and therefore more valuable to themselves. But 
the process of utilising these advantages is lamentably slow, 
and there appears to be a lack of that initiative and motive 
power which is so necessary in the adoption of new ideas, 
Any one who closely observes this state of affairs and is familiar 
with country life can perceive that although the Legislature 
can do much in providing the machinery and placing it at the 
disposal of the community, it can do little without the aid of 
some collateral force to drive the wheel. Where then is this 
force to be found, and how is it to be organised to be rendered 
of service? The answer to this question is to be seen in the 
extract issued by the Board of Education from the forthcoming 
syllabus, &c., for the year 1906-7, which was published in the 
Times of August 22, 1906. It is there stated that “ careful 
selection of matter and methods of instruction” and “ active 
sympathy on the part of people of influence” are alike neces- 
sary to overcome the apathy of young men and women towards 
continuing the education they have received; and, later on, the 
same paper indicates that in any well-considered organisation 
of rural education it is necessary to bestow some thought on 
the question of the grouping of villages. Here we have stated 
the key of the situation. 

The “ active sympathy of people ofinfluence’’ more or less 
resident in a district is precisely the motive-power required to 
move the machine, and the “ grouping of villages” in sucha 
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manner as to come within that influence is the method by 
which the machine will be kept going when once it is set in 
motion. How then can those who see in the struggle of 
nations the necessity of taking such measures as will prevent 
England from being hindmost in the race, rouse the com- 
munity to assist the Board of Education in the steps which 
they are taking ? Thereare in most districts a limited number 
of people, men and women, who have been favoured by fortune 
with intellectual ability, education, leisure and perhaps ample 
means, In this category are many who do not wish to spend 
their lives in the pursuit of pleasure and amusement, and who 
would willingly, if directed in the proper channel, devote some 
portion of their time in furthering a public object which they 
would feel was the means of promoting a public benefit and of 
advancing an interest vital to the community to which it is their 
privilege to belong. It is obvious that a power such as 
this, scattered and unorganised, possesses but little force, 
and that that which might be a potent instrument and 
effective aid is being wasted by the want of system and 
organisation. 

Many persons of local influence who have not the oppor- 
tunity to act as school managers would be willing to serve on 
the District Committees to be created in order to give the 
impetus required, On these committees ladies might often find 
congenial and interesting work. Their function would be to 
bring about an interchange of ideas between village and village, 
to group them in convenient areas, to explain the project to 
the uninitiated, and to stimulate the introduction in schools of 
classes in gardening, carpentering, botany, agriculture, in insect 
life, &c. 

The form of organisation for a group of villages would be 
as follows: a District Committee ; Village Committees, in each 
village ; a group of say ten or twelve villages, conveniently 
situated. The District Committee would stimulate the res- 
pective managers ; the Village Committee would report its 
difficulties to the District Committee, which would grapple with 
them; the District Committee would communicate with the 
County Council. Further, they would be instrumental in 
getting for the school plots of land on which illustrations in 
gardening would be given. Discussions in these committees, 
which need only meet occasionally, would lead to further 
developments, and, by the grouping of villages, it would be 
possible to arrange that an itinerant instructor, paid out of a 
common fund, should visit each village in turn, and thus occupy 
the full time in respect of which his salary is paid. 

Many people are not aware that for the promotion of 
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gardening classes in schools County Councils are now at liberty 
to provide implements, manure, seed, and certain reasonable 
instruction ; but they cannot always provide land, and it would 
be the duty of the local committee to arrange this, and also to 
put it in such order aswill enable a commencement in cultivation 
to be made. As to the benefit to be derived from teaching 
children in early life the elements of gardening and agricul- 
ture, there can be no question. The good old days of 
apprenticeship are past and gone, and many a youth leaves 
a rural school with a certain smattering of knowledge in 
various subjects, but with no thorough grounding in one 
subject which could bring him the means of subsistence. 
How many cottagers obtain from their gardens anything like 
the yield which the soil couid produce? How many could 
state the names of the fertilising plants and of those which do 
not fertilise? How many know the reason why certain crops, 
following certain other crops, always prosper, or why the 
neglect of certain scientific rules invariably results in failure ? 
The vast transition which is slowly and silently going on in 
the methods of cultivation, and the growing demand for the 
produce of the market-garden, require that more attention 
should be paid to the training of the village scholar. To give 
instances of the value of the market-garden trade, it may be 
stated that, at one time, 2000 acres near Biggleswade were 
devoted to the production of onions, and some of the growers 
made at the rate of £100 an acre; but the market constantly 
varies, and this aspect must be studied. Mr. Pratt tells us that 
on a busy day at Biggleswade station you may see 20 tons of 
lettuce, 40 tons of Brussels sprouts, 120 tons of potatoes, 4o 
tons of spring cabbage, 36 tons of cauliflowers, 6otons of carrots, 
60 tons of parsnips, &c., forwarded to London by rail, Sandy in 
one night despatched 200 tons of vegetables, and in one week 
Glasgow took from that Bedfordshire hamlet 16 tons of the 
humble and the homely parsley. Lincolnshire, with an acreage 
of 76,000 under potatoes, produces some 417,000 tons of that 
starch-containing vegetable annually, and it is known that 285 
tons have been despatched from a small country station in one 
day. The supremacy of Holland as a producer of bulbs is 
challenge:! by Lincolnshire, and Wisbech alone has despatched 
in one season 300 tons of bulbs to various destinations. These 
statistics show what an opening exists for our rural classes, but 
they need special education to take advantage of it. 

A youth who at school has learned something of the science 
of gardening and agriculture must necessarily start on his 
journey better equipped; and if to this he can add some know- 
ledge of the properties and requirements of the plants needed 
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in agriculture, and something of the habits and treatment of 
the parasites which feed on all nature, surely he becomes a 
more valuable unit in the body politic, and more likely to work 
out a living for himself. 

There is at this moment a widespread and legitimate desire 
among the people of England to get landin small plots. Every 
possible device, wise and unwise, will be attempted to satisfy 
this craving. Party capital will be made out of it by that 
common enemy the political capitalist. The Socialist will see 
his opportunity, and press his wild impracticable schemes, 
schemes tending to retard the object which we most desire. If 
people are to be put on the land, sense would seem to prescribe 
that they should be educated how to use it, otherwise failure, 
disappointment, and disgust will follow. Let those, therefore, 
who can look ahead stir themselves to shape events in the 
manner which is best suited to the wants of the nation. Let 
intelligence, foresight, influence lead the way. Let an effort be 
made to form the local committees to which I have referred ; 
and let the women of England, resident in the country, do 
their part in joining with others in serving on such committees. 
Above all, let landlords in every county realise the changes 
which are going on around them, let them feel that much of 
the land can produce something better than wheat at 26s. Let 
them place themselves at the head of this growing movement, 
direct it in the right channel, shape its course, and mould it so 
as to bring the greatest advantage to the greatest number, and 
confer an inestimable benefit on generations yet to come ; but 
they must meet together to consider, to enlighten, and to discuss. 
They will then perceive how best the Legislature can help to 
develop the schemes which commend themselves to their judg- 
ment and their experience. 

When we find that the population engaged in agriculture has 
diminished by 11.4 per cent.; when we see among the ranks of 
the unemployed so many who, on leaving school, never learn 
an industry; when we see the need of new openings for those 
whose labour can only be classed as casual and unskilled ; when 
we realise that something in our system is organically wrong ; 
when our minds can perceive, amid the din, the clash, and the 
confusion of contending ideas, that in the systematic training 
of our sons and daughters in our rural schools lies the solution 
of a vast social problem perplexing alike both to philosophers 
and to statesmen—then shall we be grateful to those who will 
exercise the foresight, and exert the energy to lead us along 
the path which takes us to the goal so anxiously desired. 

ALGERNON TURNOR. 


SOME MORE CHILDREN’S ESSAYS 


IN an article published in November 1904, 1 described the 
usual methods of teaching composition in elementary schools. 
My chief aim was to show that “instruction” in this subject is 
on the whole a mistake. 

The children will teach themselves (and us) if we only 
encourage them to express themselves, and are, as we ought 
to be, more interested in the matter than the manner of the 
tale they tell. 

Every child loves to talk, why do so few children love to 
write? Is it not due to discouragement? They are not 
allowed to write about the things that interest them, and are 
constantly reprimanded for faults in grammar, punctuation 
and spelling, while these are likely to increase in number the 
more a writer has to say and the more eager he is to say it. 
I understand the utility though I deplore the necessity of 
teaching spelling, but the stress laid on good grammar and 
punctuation is to my mind most harmful and depressing. 

I am told that some interesting essays have already appeared 
on the hackneyed subject of “‘ Which would you rather be, a 
boy or a girl?” for this reason I forbear to publish my own 
collection zz extenso, but a few remarks made by village 
children on this topic may be as new to the world as they 
were to me. 

The boy who says that “girls cannot ride in manure 
carts” presented a totally new grievance to my imagination, 
and it was a real surprise to find that many boys wished they 
were girls ; such sentences as “ Girls have a clean print frock 
on Sundays,” or “ Girls can keep in the warm,” have a pathos 
of their own; while the boy who remarks that “ Girls look 
much nicer than boys” is a loss to the diplomatic service. 

One noticeable fact is mentioned in nearly all the essays, 
namely, that girls have no play time, “they have to wash up.” 
This drawback to a woman’s life is the chief motive in every 
girl’s paper for desiring to change her sex. Might I suggest 
that hockey for girls or some organised games are a much 
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needed and quite neglected feature of both village and town 
life? In this connection I would draw attention to the follow- 
ing essay, which is by a “ rich (?)” man’s child. 


PLEASURE. 

Pleasure means Enjoying yourself the surest way of getting 
pleasure is in being good. If you spend all your life trying 
to get pleasure you will not get it. There are several kinds 
of pleasure namely, Expensive, Inexpensive, Grand, Public, 
Private and Simple. Expensive pleasure generally means a 
grand house and garden, but, it all gets monotanas after a 
time. Inexpensive ones are teaparties swings and Grand ones 
are grand receptions. Public ones are bazaars races and all 
kinds of sport. Private ones are getting presents while Simple 
ones do not interest all people, but they do me, such as collect- 
ing crests, being good moving house. Another Expensive 
pleasure is being presented but it is rather silly, because it is a 
great expense, also, it is over in five minutes. Too many 
pleasures make people lazy. 

Pleasures are like 
the poppies spread 
you seize the flower 
its bloom is shed. 
OLIVE Mary BATH, aged 9 years. 

I leave the remainder of the essays to speak for themselves ; 
and indeed the one desire of my heart is, that leave to express 
itself should, within reasonable limits, be recognised as the right 
of childhood as well as manhood. 

It may be well to explain about the ages of children in the 
different standards, as in some cases the writers omit to state 
their age. 


Children in Standard I. and II. are, roughly, 6 to 7 years old. 


” ” Ill. ” ” 8 to 9 ” 
” ” IV. ” ” 10 ” 
” ” V. ” ” Il ” 
” ” VI., VII. ” ” 12 to 13 ” 


We will begin with seven essays by the little ones. The first 
three are spontaneous, the natural work of the child ; the last 
four were done in the ordinary lesson time—reproductions of 
lessons given by the teachers. I think the first set compares 
very favourably with the second. 

FRED FIDLER, Standard III., aged 10. 

Dear Friend I will tell you about our cat I feed it on milk 
and sops and butter. I love our cat we have had it five years 
and it is tall and fat it has a long tail a big head and it comes 
in doors days and slcep out of doors nights. It sleeps in our 
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wood house. It will catch mice and eat them. Its name is 
tebe and if you say tebe tebe it will come to you it is a fat 
cat it will eat bacon and potatoes and bread as well it will play 
in the garden and make big holes it will not mouce about. 
It will cratch you if you knock him about. Our cat will jumb 
up in the chair and go to sleep in the chair and if you do not 
pull it out it will sleep for hours, 
I have a nice cat. I feed it with milk. It sometimes catch 
a bird or a mouse, It is very pleased when it as kittens, It 
has very sharp claws. And he will bite if I tease it. The 
colour of it is white and black. Its eyes are blue. It has a 
little house to sleep in. I feed it twice a day. 
WILLIE HARRIS, Tubney School, aged 8. 
Our dog lives in a place called a cennel. We feed him on 
meat and bones. He is a white dog. Is tail is short. He 
worries the cat and bites her tail, an she scratches is nose. 
He runs after the carts and bicikles. 
Aged 7. 
THE CAMEL. 10, 12, 1902. 
The camel lives in hot countries called a desert. It is 
called the ship of the desert. It has a tuft of hair at the end 
of its tail. Some camels have one hump and some have two 
humps, They can go without food or drink for a long time. 
They kneel down for their 
Aged 7. 
10, 12, 1902. 
The Lion is a brave animal. It lives initsden all day. It 
has a mane. It eats flesh. It belongs to the cat family. The 
Lioness has no mane. Its young ones are called cubs. 
Aged 7. 
THE SHEEP. 10, 12, 1902. 
The sheep has a nice soft covering of wool. It eats hay 
and grass. It sleeps inashed. It has four legs. It has two 
ears. Its young are called lambs. It is born in spring. 
Aged II. 20-I-03. 
The cow is a very useful animal. It eats hay and grass. It 
gives us milk, We eat its flesh. It has two eyes. It hasa 
tail. It lives in a shed. It has four legs. It has two horns, 
It has some skin, It has some hoofs, It is used to work. 


All the remaining essays are unprepared work, 
Subject—What did you do on Christmas Day ? 


Standard IV. Aged 11. 20, I, 03. 
COMPOSITION. CHRISTMAS Day. 
On Chrisimas i had a new dolly sentme. We enjoyed our- 
selves very much, I went to church and saw some one married. 
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I had all sorts of things. We did not have any fun on 
Christmas night. We did not have any friends to tea, I did 
not go out to tea. I was very sad. I did not have to go out 
at all. I had to stay indoors on Christmas night. I had some 
money on Christmas day. I had something put in my stocking. 
I had all sorts of toys, Mydolly is dressed now. So is my 
sister’s, 
CHRISTMAS. 

The weather on Xmas day was not very seasonable. It was 
rough and wet, not at all like Christmas weather. I did not 
rise very early—it was 8.30 o’clock. Breakfast was prepared 
at g o’clock. We had ham for breakfast. After breakfast, 
there was service in Church at 11 A.M. I did not go because 
I was in isalation. The post came at 12 o’clock. I received a 
few presents. A nice gold chain for my watch. A colarette 
for my coat. Mamma gave mea long coat. Papa gave mea 
beautiful little watch with my name inside it. That was all I 
hadin themorning, Dinner was ready by 1 o’clock, Mamma 
had a turkey sent to her, so we had that for dinner. Afterwards 
we had pudding and Christmas pies. Then Jast of all we had 
dessert. In the afternoon | read my prize which I received for 
regular attendance at school. Service was held in Church at 
3 o’clock. At five o’clock we had tea. My friend gave me a 
nice Xmas cake. After tea we played Ping Ping and blow 
football. Each time my side won. I like cards very much, 
We played atthem, Later on I played and sang for them. I 
was invited to several parties, and to a fancy dress ball, but I 
was not able to accept them on account of my illness, At 
9.30 we had supper. We had beef, and pies, and pudding, 
and tarts. After we had snapdragons. I burnt my fingers. 
We had games and every kind of amusement till 11.30, then 
Mamma sent me to bed, Altogether I spent a very enjoyable 
Christmas. 


Subject :—“ Tell me about your home,” 
Standard V. ANNIE HEWITT, Lloyd St. Girls’, 13, 4, 04. 
“ HOME.” 

My DEAR JEAN,—I think our home is very comfortable. 
Father and Mother are very kind to us. My father and 
brother go to work. The work father does is marble mason- 
ing and laying tile hearths and fixing grates. It is mostly out 
town. He goes to places such as :—Birmingham, Buxton 
Ripon. I think I will change the subject and mention the 
rooms, We have three rooms upstairs there are three persons 
in each of the two rooms, two in the other. The rooms must 
be kept clean so as to prevent diseases of every kind. We 
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have to see that the rooms are especially clean when sickness 
is about. Downstairs there are three rooms, One he do not 
use Only for father’s business papers and slips of marble, 
shade-stands and various other things. Then there is the 
kitchen which gets cleaned two or three times a week. The 
scullery too is kept very clean because of the dishes, pans, 
etc. It also gets cleaned two or three times a week. I wilk 
now tell you something about the tables, cupboards, baking-~ 
boards, ornaments and yard, The tables are kept clean 
because we have to eat ail our food off them. The cupboards 
are to be quite as clean as the tables because of the cups and 
saucers, plates, jugs. The baking-boards should be kept 
especially clean. ‘The reason why they should be kept clean 
is because when my mother or sister bakes it would not do 
for 


Fawley, Wantage, Berks. 

DEAR MADAM,—I am writing a letter telling you about my 
home. I have five sisters and four brothers. One is at home 
with Father and Mother and the others is in service. We live 
in an old farm house. We have four rooms downstairs and 
four upstairs. We have a large garden with a lot of flowers. 
We have some currant and gooseberry trees, but very often 
black-birds come and destroy them. We have two Cats, one 
black and smooth and the other is grey with long fur. Their 
names are Blackie and Flossie. We have a dog he is 13 
years old. He is getting very grey. His name is Toby. 
Father is a carter, that is, he ploughs and sow the land. 
When the corn is ripe, he cuts it with a reaping machine. 
Mother rears poultry. I help her feed them. We have had 
good luck this year. We have twenty-six duck, and forty 
eight Chickens, Mother visits Grandmother two or three times 
a week, She makes my dresses and pinaforex. I and my 
brother goes to school about a mile away from our home. 
We like our Governess very much. We have five weeks 
holiday in the summer, a fortnight at Christman and a week 
at Witsuntide. 


Subject —“ lf | was a fairy and could make you all rich by 
a stroke of my wand, what would you do?” 


C. TaFT, St. Paul’s School, Oct. 7, 04. 
115 Brunswick St., C-on-M., Manchester. 
DEAR MADAM,—Just a few lines to let you know of my good 
fortune, A fairy came to our school the other day and pre- 
sented me, and a few other buys with a large sum of money, 
and she wishes to know how we would spend it. Weil, I should 
first of all obtain a residence in the country and be a sports- 
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man, Then I would do various other things too numerous to 
mension.—I remain your obedient scholar, 
C. TAFT, 

N.B.—Excuse the writing as I am in a great hurry, 

S:aidard VII. L. COLLINSON, St. Paul’s (Boys’) School, C.-on-M. 
9 Cheltenham St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 

DEAR MADAM,—I was sitting by the fire when | heard my 
name pronounced, Turning round I saw a beautiful lady. “I 
am your fairy godmother, Tell me what you would like, and 
you shall have it,” she said, Instantly | thought of my poor 
dying mother, and replied, “ riches.” ‘‘ Riches, and what can 
you want with riches ?” 

i cleared my throat and began thus—“ My mother is dying 
for want of nourishment, and I being a cripple have not the 
power to help her.” “ You shail have it, but that is not all you 
would do, is it?” ‘No, I would make myself comfortable by 
buying a moto-car, a sailing yatch, a mansion, an airship, a 
balloon, and I should have a set of servants. 

Standard VI. A. CROSSLEY, St. Paul’s School, Oct. 7, 04. 
37 Manchester, Ardwick. 

DEAR MADAM,—I thank you for making me rich, I will live 
on my money until it is gone, aad when it 1s gone | shall work 
on and try and get more, If [ succeed in getting more, I hope 
I shall a young man about twenty-one, | shall marry a lady 
and settle down in a cottage. And live happy until I die, And 
before | have I shall have a sail in a steamer, and a motor-car 
to ride in, and have a couple of horses.—I remain, yours truly, 

A. CROSSLEY. 
L. Estcourt, St. Paul’s School, C.-on-M. 
70 Mawson St., Manchester. 

DEAR MADAM,—One day a certain fairy came up to me and 
asked me my name, and as I was telling her she dropped a 
hundred pound note in my pocket and said, “ Go straight away 
to the Bank of England and get that note changed.” Doing 
as | was toid, | hurried off and changed it. Then I went to 
Liverpool and set sail for Canada, 1! had a good time of it. 
When we were in the middle of the Auantic Ocean we saw 
many ice fields) We landed at Montreal all safe and well.— 
Yours Faithfully, 

L. ESTCOURT, 


Standard V. MILLICENT BIRCH, 214 Brunswick St. 
DEAR MADAM,—I think if ever | was to become a very rich 
lady | would first of ail give some of it to the hospitals, 
_ Alterwards 1 would go and live in London where | would 
join the Bank of Engiand., I would next give some to the 
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church and also to the poor. I would go to South Africa and 
other foreign parts. 

I would go in for a bycicle and a little pony so that I could 
be a jockey-lady in Rotten Road. Of course I should have to 
be a very stylish lady to be one of these jockey ladies. I think 
that is all I have to say for the present. 

I am Yours truly MILLICENT BIRCH. 
Standard V. GERTIE STENTON, St. Paul’s Girls’ School. 
20 High Temple St. 

DEAR MADAM,—If I had a large sum of money I would live 
at Wales in a large house. 

I would go for a drive every morning. 

I would put some of it in the bank. 

Every week end I would go to Southport. 

I would keep a large farm. 

Sometimes I would go to the park, 

I would keep two servants every day. 

I would have a dressing table in every room. 

Yours remain. 

Standard V. M. STRINGFELLOW, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, 

21 Hasting’s St. 

DEAR MADAM,—I am just giving you an account of what I 
would do if somebody gave me as much money as | wanted. 

I would set off to Africa to my cousin. 

Of course I would share it with my mother, especially, and 
give my sisters some. 

When I got to Africa I would ride about a great deal. 

Expecting to see my cousin a big fine young man lively and 
agreeable, 

I would buy a big box of chocolates some to eat on my way 
and take some to my cousin. 

I hope I would enjoy myself there. 

We would see all sorts of funny things there. 

I really wish that some one would give me all that money. 


ESSAYS ON ODD SUBIECTS. 


CORONATION. 

Coronation is the time when the King is crowned. We had 
all kind of things on Coronation day. The King and queen 
will walk through the city of London, there will be sucha 
crowed of people, they will all be scrunched to death. 


“ If you went out to service tell me what you would like to be 
—a cook? oranurse? why?” 
GRACE CLEAVER, Oct. 9, 1903. 


Essay. 
I should like to be a nurse because I like nursing I should 
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like to bath them give them their breakfast and dress, and put 
them into the Mail cart or carrage and take them out for a long 
walk about an hour or two and then bring them back and put 
them to bed for a little while and when they woke up | should 
nutse them in the afternoon and put them in the carriage or 
mail cart and play with them. And afierwards tidy up the nusery 
and get their bed ready tor night, when the nusery was (tid) 
done up properly | should do some sewing and heip do some 
more work, and get their things ready to go to bed. 1 should 
have to wash their things, such as pinnitores, bibs, and many 
other things. Then, when the things were dry iron them and 
put them away in the nursery in a box ready tor use again. | 
should clean the carriage and rub the brasses and make it look 
clean tor the next day to take them out tor a iong (wake) a 
walk again. Next thing | should do to put the bedroom in 
proper order and put the night dresses away 1n thei proper 
place, then at might put them to bed give them their supper and 
put them to bed in the warm. 1 should like to earn about 
twelve pounds or more a year. 1 daresay | should have more 
money if their were more children and if their were not so 
many, 1 should nothave so much, | hope | shail get on alright 
at nursing. 1 like nursing very much and nope | can keep (up) 
on with it Some people dont iike it but 1 do very much, 


EDITH GRATRIX. Webster St., Greenheys, April 29, 04, 
DEAR MADAM,—1 have just wrote a tew lines to let you 
know what circumstances 1 amin, Lhe first thing | shall talk 
about is my parents and sisters and brothers. 1 have got one 
brother and five sisters and mother and tather. There is 
four of them married and one ot them 1s at Italy, so the eldest 
of the girls at home a girl ot hiteen. Now i wiil taik about 
my father he has been ul for tweive years he as got bronchitis 
and Asmasa. We live at 13 Lowndes St Hulme and the rent 
is 7s a week, We have got 3 bedrooms parlour, kitchen celar. 

Now | will close Yours ‘Truly 
EDITH GRATRIX 


JOHN LINKSTON ROBERTSON, Webster St., Greenheys, Manchester. 

DEAR MADAM,—1 live at 5 Ruby Piace, Greenheys, and we 
have a garden. I work ata Scotch Provision Shup in Stret- 
tord Rd and the master 1s very kind to me, 1 have a mother, 
but no tather, he died nearly two years ago, he was tort-hive 
years of age when he died, he was a Policeman tor a long while, 
only he became ill, and could not do his duty, atter he was 
better he could not go to work because of his legs he could not 
be a Policeman then, Mr Peacock who was the Headmaster 
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of the Police Station got him to work at St James’s in Oxford 
St, he was a watchman all night in side, he was by himself, 
about to weeks after he became ill again for a week. On the 
Sunday morning he got up to wash himself, he went back to 
bed again for the day at half-past 7 he died through the cause 
of a blood-vessel. I am your faithfully 
J. ROBERTSON. 
8 years old last February. Curbridge, Bampton, Oxon. 


June 16, 1903 
DEAR MaDAM,—We had a flood in our house, and had to go 


upstairs while Dad and Bertie got the water out, and Nellie 
said that Queenie had got her hair cut off, and so she ought to, 
go and help them. Our garden was flooded with water, and 
some of the young potatoe tops were under it. When Kittie 
come from school she had to change her things before she could 
have her tea, Mama and Auntie did not think Kittie was coming 
home in all the rain. We have put some dirt along the barn 
so the water should not get in it. The road was flooded, and, 
the children had to get across some stones, We had got some 
flowers in one of the rooms, and they swam about all over the 
room. Mrs Alsworth had a flood in her house, We had thirty 
buckets full of water out of our house. We all had to have 
our dinner and tea upstairs except Dad and Bertie. Our potatoes 
seem a lot bigger than they were before. 
1 am yours respectfully Daisy FENEMORE. 
ARTHUR BROOK, Tubney School. Age 8, 

My sister is tall and only twelve years old she has blue eyes, 
and her name is Emily Brooks, and me has an other sister only 
six years of old, her name is Mary Brooks, she has blue eyes. 
And one of them does not come to School. 


Standard I, St. Mary’s Girls’ School. 
My name is Clara Fraser | gu to Manley park weslean sundy. 
school. Iam eight years old. 1 have got one brother. I lke 
pourtry. My father goes to his ofcise to work, I lke to wash 
the pots. My mother washes the floor. My father is a soilger. 

My Mother likes to play the piano, 

Class B., Ducie Avenue School, Friday, Sept. 30, 04 
DEAR MADAM,—I am afraid that | have. forgotten what it 
was that I did last Saturday, but I will do my best, and try. to 
remember, what it was that I passed the day away with, I rose 
at seven oclock, and lit the fire, then I cleaned four pair of boots. 
When this was done | dressed myself and set the table for break- 
fast, and put the kettle on the stove to boil, so that I could take 
Mother a cup of tea before she came down, but instead 
of managing to, Mother came before I was ready for her. Then 
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while the breakfast was cooking I did half an hours practice on 
the piano, and by this time breakfast was ready, and I made a 
very good meal off stewed tripe and mushrooms with bread and 
butter, and a cup of cocoa, Shortly after this I went for my 
music lesson, and by the time I got home it was dinner time. 
I am very sorry that I cannot think what it was that I had for 
my dinner. In the afternoon I spent my time reading a little 
out of my books, and towards teatime 1 went and had a talk 
with a (frend) friend. I had potted meat for my tea besides 
the ordinary every day food. After tea 1 had a game of cards 
and about ten oclock I retired for my nights rest. On ordinary 
nights I go to bed at nine and half past. Hoping that this 
letter will be satisfactory to you lremain Yours Obediently 
SPENCER F, DENMAN, 


JOHN GADD, 9} years old, Ducie Avenue Municipal School. 

DEAR MADAM,—Last Saturday morning | went to play cricket 
with some friends. But very soon it began to rain, and as it 
continued to, 1 had to go home, and get what amusement | 
could there, At length having got tired of watching my brother 
paint pictures, with about nine hairs in the brush, | sauntered 
out with an umbrella, to see (weather) whether I could buy any- 
thing to amuse me. I got home at last with a box of house 
fire-works but there were only two in the box and they wouldn’t 
go off even when I put them in the fire. In the afternoon, | went 
to tea at afriend’s house. I had a few games there. When lI 
looked at the clock I saw it was quarter to nine so | went home 
and went to bed. Yours sincerely 


JOHN GADD. 


The following essays are specimens of the good work done 
when instruction is given and preparation made, and | tear 
they will be admired where the bad speller and original thinker 
wil be unappreciated ! 

Churchill Boys’ School, Chipping Norton, Oxon, 14 Feb. 1902. 

Wo. C. CARNEGIE : 

DEAR SIR,—1 am writing to you to thank you for the speech 
you gave us on Tuesday last. From your lesson I| learned 
a great deal about the brambling or Mountain Finch, Also 
1 was interested in the amusing anecdote about the “two 
cuckoos,”’ and should very much like you to come and teil us 
another. Now, I will try and tell what | now know ot tne 
Brambling. This bird is a sociable one, and comes in very cold 
weather ; it 1s generaliy seen among voecch trees, It comes 
from Northern Europe and Great Siberia, where it nests and 
rears its young. besides these, you told us the average age 
ofsome things, The crow, which lives to be one hundred ; the 
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parrot, which lives about the same age. The other day I saw 
a bird which was evedently a woodpecker, but not the green 
one; it was large, and had got spots on; and the following 
morning I saw it again, and I think it was the Great Spotted 
Woodpecker got back again, This morning | saw a starling’s 
nest with young ones in it, and the parents were flying in and 
out with food. 
Now I must close my letter, for I have told all my news, 
I remain, yours respectfully, 
RICHARD ROSE. 
(Age 11 years.) 


Churchill Boys’ School, Chipping Norton, 14 Feb. 1902. 

Wo. C. CARNEGIE, EsqQ.: 

DEAR SIR,—We are writing to thank you for your talk you 
gave us last Tuesday atternoon, and also to show you we have 
not forgetten all you said. First of ail I think you spoke about 
the Brambling or mountain finch, which comes from Northern 
Siberia, and which is, of course, a migrant ; it is to be found 
near beech trees, and generally only comes in severe weather ; 
it also comes in flocks, about October and November, and is a 
sociable bird. Besides this, you ask us how we should know 
a bull-finch when flying ; and as none of us, I think, could give 
you a satisfactory answer, you told us how it showed a white 
mark just by its tail when it is flying, And about the robin, 
which might be known by its bright black eyes. You also 
told us how some boys can imitate birds’ voices, and can whistle 
some birds near them, giving an example in that amusing little 
anecdote about Mr. Fowler thinking he heard a cuckoo 
round a hay-rick, took a peep round thinking to see a cuckoo, 
but instead of that he saw a boy. This story you said was 
related to you by Mr. Fowler himself. About last of all you 
told us about the crow, which we were told mated for life, and 
lived for along time; parrots too will live for a long time when 
caged. Perhaps the last thing I remember is how the Hon, 
Earl of Ducie puts down in a book any event which happens 
on his estate, This is perhaps the way natural history is 
written. Now I must conclude, trusting to have many more 
such talks ; thanking you once more, I remain, 

Yours Respectfully, 
Joss EDGINTON. 
(Age 13 years, 1x months.) 


KATHARINE BATHURST, 
Late Inspector of Schools. 


GERMAN FINANCE IN TURKEY 


THE success of German policy in Turkey forms a brilliant 
exception to the failures which have elsewhere attended the 
efforts of Bismarck’s successors to play in Weltpolitik the part 
that the great chancellor played in European affairs. Only time 
can show whether this success will be permanent. No one can 
deny that German influence in Constantinople to-day far out- 
weighs that of any other Power; but it is far from being so 
dominant as is generally supposed, and it rests on a very unstable 
foundation, the favour of the present Sultan, whose death may at 
any moment change the whole aspect of affairs. Outside the 
Palace, a small section of officials, and those officers who have 
been educated in Prussia or under German influence, the friend- 
ship with Germany is regarded with distrust by all classes in 
Turkey. But whatever the ultimate result may be, the successes 
achieved up to the present have been sufficiently striking. Politi- 
cal objects, if any have been entertained, have been kept in the 
background, and the whole influence of Germany has been used 
to further the interests of German finance and German industry. 

It was in the autumn of 1888, shortly after the accession of 
William II., that German capital, under the leadership of the 
Deutsche Bank, began that campaign in Turkey which has already 
proved so profitable, and which it still pursues. The only rivals 
it found in the field were the French, represented by the Ottoman 
Bank and its allies. Ever since the crisis of 1875 English financial 
establishments have fought shy of Turkey. Even in the case of 
loans floated by the Ottoman Bank, which is an Anglo-French 
institution, the initiative comes exclusively from Paris, the loans 
are placed on the French market, and none of the other houses 
which participate are of English nationality. In spite of the fact 
that the bank is as much English as French by origin and con- 
stitution, its action in Turkey seems to be entirely controlled by 
its Paris committee. It represents the interests of French capital, 
just as the Deutsche Bank represents those of Germany. On 
October 3, 1888, Herr von Kaulla, Director of the Wirttember- 
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gische Vereinsbank, acting on behalf of the Deutsche Bank and 
its group, took up a 5 per cent. loan of 30,000,000 marks secured 
on the fisheries revenues. From this date French and German 
loa \s follow each other in rapid succession. The accompanying 
table shows all those that have been contracted up to the present 
date (December 1906), not counting the short advances which 
the Ottoman Bank, the Anatolian Railway Company, and others 
are constantly making to the Government at high rates of 
interest. 


Loan, py ‘a, Present Price. | Nationality. 
& Sterling. 

5% Fisheries 1888. ° . | 1,500,000 | 70 Converted | German 
4% Priorities Conversion 1890 | 1,985,980 | 75 Converted | French 
4% Osmanie 1890. . - | 4,545,000 | 76 66 French 
2 Tombac 1893 . ks 909,000 | 70 95 French 
4 Oriental Railways 1894 - | 1,600,000 | 73,50 99.50 German 
3%, Junction 1896 . “ » | 2,975,200 | 84 106 French 
4% 1901-5 Loan . ; 4,824,240 | 81 95 French 
4% Customs Conversion 1902 3,152,140 | 78.50 99.25 French 
4% Fisheries Conversion 1903 | 1,545,844 | 80 89 German 
4% Baghdad Railway 1903 . | 2,160,000 | 81.50 89 German 
% Unification 1904, ; — — 94.80 French 
4% Armaments 1905. 2,400,000 |. 79.50 87.50 German 
4% Priorities Conversion 1906 2,500,760 | 87 94.80 French 


The nationality given in the table is that of the bank which 
negotiated the loans. But the French banks have participated 
in all, or nearly all, the German operations, and the German 
banks in the French. This co-operation, which seems to have 
begun in 1894, when the Banque Internationale de Paris took 
part in the 4 per cent. Oriental Railways Loan, found its most 
striking expression in the Baghdad Railway Loan in 1903, which 
will afterwards be considered more in detail. The very profit- 
able operations connected with the unification of the Ottoman 
General Debt in 1903-4 were carried out by the French and 
German groups acting together. 

During the whole of this period the only transactions in which 
English capital played any part were the conversion in 1890 of 
the Defence Loan of 1877, and that in 1894 of the Loans con- 
tracted in 1854 and 1871. As the sums required for these con- 
versions are charges on the Egyptian tribute, and are paid directly 
by the Egyptian Government, they are in a category apart. 

The German financiers have by no means confined themselves 
to the floating of loans cn the lucrative conditions shown in 
the table. In 1888 Herr von Kaulla, again acting on behalf of 
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the Deutsche Bank and its group, bought for 6,000,000 francs 
the railway line of 92 kilometres from Haidar Pasha to Ismid, 
which belonged to the Turkish Government, but had been let for 
exploitation to an Engllsh company. He at the same time obtained 
a concession for the prolongation of the line to Angora, a 
distance of 487 kilometres. The annual kilometric guarantee on 
the Haidar Pasha-Ismid section was fixed at 10,300 francs, and 
that for the Ismid-Angora section at 15,000 francs. In 1890 
the same group obtained a concession for the construction of a 
railway from Salonica to Monastir, 219 kilometres, at an annual 
kilometric guarantee of 14,300 francs. Three years later the 
Anatolian Railway Company, which had been formed by the 
Deutsche Bank, and had taken over the concessions for the 
Haida Pasha—Angora line, secured aiconcession for a branch line 
from Eskishehir to Konia, a distance of 445 kilometres with an 
annual kilometric guarantee of 13,727 francs, of which, however, 
the Government can never be called upon to pay more than 6740 
francs a kilometre. Both the Anatolian Railway Company and 
the Salonica-Monastir Company are under the control of the 
Deutsche Bank group, which is strongly represented on the 
boards of directors. The money received by these two com- 
panies in the shape of kilometric guarantee is over £200,000 
sterling a year which is, of course, additional to the sum earned 
by the railways. | 
The French financiers interested in Turkey have, in the mean- 
time, been almost equally busy and almost equally successful. 
They have constructed in Europe the Constantinople-Salonica 
Railway of 510 kilometres, with a guarantee of 15,000 francs a 
kilometre ; and in Asia Minor the Smyrna—Cassaba Rail way and its 
branches, 517 kilometres, with a total guarantee of some 7,000,000 
francs; and the Syrian Railways—Beirut-Damascus, Rayak- 
Aleppo, and Damascus-Museirib—all with substantial kilometric 
guarantees. In May 1899 the two groups decided to co-operate in 
railway, as they had already done in financial, matters. An agree- 
ment was made between the Ottoman Bank, representing the 
French capitalists, and the Deutsche Bank representing the 
German. Representatives of German finance were chosen to sit 
on the Board of Directors of the Smyrna—Cassaba Railway, two 
Frenchmen were given seats on the Board of the Anatolian 
Railway, and the French agreed to participate in the construction 
of the Baghdad Railway, of which the Anatolian Company had 
already the prospect of the concession. é 
The only English railway in Turkey now is the Smyrna-Aidin 
line, the owners of which have recently obtained an extension of 
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their concession, originally granted in 1856, and the right t: 
construct branch lines to the lakes of Egirdir and Buldur. They 
had to fight hard to secure even this small compensation for the 
way in which their development has been hindered by the con- 
struction of the Smyrna—Cassaba line, parallel to theirs in the 
north, and of the Anatolian line, which cuts them off on the east. 
Although they enjoy no kilometric guarantee, their undertaking 
has surmounted its early difficulties and become a financial 
success. The Company to which the Mersina-Adana Railway 
belongs was originally Anglo-French. The line, however, was not 
a success, and the shareholders were probably somewhat relieved 
when one of the French directors sold sufficient shares to the 
Anatolian Company to give it the control of the railway. The 
Germans have now a majority on the Board of Directors, and 
although some of the former members have been allowed to 
retain their positions, the line has become an annex of the Ana- 
tolian Railway. The concession for a line from Haifa to Jerusalem 
was given to an Englishman in 1891. But in over ten years he 
only succeeded in laying some five or six miles of rail, and he 
was eventually bought out by the Turkish Government, which 
has since constructed the Haifa-Dara branch of the Hedjaz 
Railway, which for part of its length follows the same direction. 

The contrast between English and German enterprise in 
Turkey is a mortifying one. To appreciate it properly one must 
remember that in addition to profits derived from the loans and 
railways mentioned above, Germans earn large sums on the 
supply of locomotives and other rolling stock, as well as of guns 
and ammunition for the army, in furnishing which they enjoy a 
practical monopoly ; that besides their railways other important 
undertakings, such as the Haidar Pasha port, and the Constanti- 
nople tramways, are in their hands; that they are largely concerned 
in the tobacco régie, and have greatly increased their holding of 
the stock of the Unified Debt. 

The poor results which British capital and industry have to set 
against this record are partly due to neglect of the Turkish field 
by English capitalists, who have been timid of work in Turkey 
ever since the collapse of 1875, and who find other, though pro- 
bably not such profitable, use for their money in other parts of 
the world. One of the reasons why British financial establish- 
ments of good standing hold aloof, is that they believe they will 
not receive the same backing from their Government as their com- 
petitors obtain from theirs. Downing Street does not support 
the claims of English applicants for orders and concessions in 
the way in which Germans and Frenchmen are supported by 
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their Foreign Offices. On the whole, perhaps it is just as well 
that our Government does not go to the same lengths in this 
direction as some other Governments do, though it might with 
advantage show more energy in such matters. One must not 
forget that it has not had an opportunity of backing financial 
houses of the standing of the Deutsche Bank or the Ottoman 
Bank. The Haifa railway fiasco shows clearly enough that British 
interests in Turkey are likely to lose rather than to gain by any 
support given to concession-hunters who do not command the 
capital necessary to carry out their schemes. 

In matters of this kind the British Ambassador is in a much 
less favourable position than his German colleague. The latter 
is never called upon to lecture the Sultan or his Ministers on 
account of atrocities committed on Armenians or Bulgarians. 
German policy regards the complaints of Turkish subjects with 
supreme indifference. Whenever the Concert of Europe tries 
to bring pressure to bear on Turkey, the Germans take the 
Turkish side as strongly as they can without prejudicing their 
relations with the other Powers, and in all the questions which 
are constantly arising out of the capitulatory rights of foreign 
residents in Turkey, they show themselves as accommodating as 
possible. To such an extent is this carried that complaints are 
rife among the German residents in Constantinople that their 
interests are not supported with sufficient readiness by their 
Embassy, which is sometimes even accused of a bias in favour 
of the Turkish Government and against its own nationals. The 
German press always speaks of the Sultan in the most flattering 
terms, and, whenever it can, it takes the Turkish side in the dis- 
cussion of questions at issue between Turkey and other countries. 
The German Emperor has twice visited the Sultan, and loses no 
opportunity of sending him presents and amiable messages. On 
the other hand, ever since Mr. Gladstone reversed Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy in the Near East, the British attitude towards the 
Sultan has seemed to be one of thinly veiled hostility. In the 
Eastern Rumelian, the Armenian, the Cretan, and the Mace- 
donian questions it has been Great Britain which has taken the 
lead against Turkey. In all matters relating to the capitulations 
British public opinion, both in Turkey and at home, insists that 
the British Embassy shall defend the interests of commerce and 
the privileges of foreign residents with all the energy at its com- 
mand. From time to time many English newspapers indulge in 
the most unmeasured abuse of the Sultan, calling him the “Great 
Assassin,” and blasphemously parodying into “Abdul the 
Damned” his name of Abd-uld-Hamid (the Servant of God, the 
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Worthy of Praise), and, when writing of Turkish affairs, they only 
too often forget that there may be a Turkish, as well as a Greek, 
Bulgarian, or Armenian side to a question. 

All this makes it perfectly natural that the Sultan should 
prefer to give concessions for railways, orders for guns, and 
such other favours as he can, to German rather than to British 
applicants, so natural that we can hardly complain of it. We 
cannot eat our cake and have it too: we cannot give the Sultan 
every reason to look upon us as enemies, and at the same time 
expect him to treat us as friends. It may be that our policy has 
not been altogether the best that we could have adopted ; that 
we have harmed ourselves without doing much good to those 
we wished to help (the Armenians, for example, have been 
actually injured by our intervention); that we could have 
furthered the interests of the Sultan’s oppressed subjects just as 
effectively by friendly persuasion as by attempting to force 
unpalatable reforms on him; and that in any case it has not 
been wise on our part, as a great Mussulman, as well as a great 
Christian power, to confine our sympathy so exclusively to the 
Christian races, and to the provinces inhabited bythem. There is 
much to be said for the methods of Lord Stratford dé Redclyffe, 
whose name is still cherished with affection throughout the 
Ottoman Empire, and who managed not only to maintain 
British interests, but to do more for the victims of misrule than 
has been possible since the change of policy made by Mr. 
Gladstone. No Englishman would desire our Government to 
imitate the German in its cynical indifference to the humanitarian 
side of Near Eastern questions. To do so would be to forfeit 
the large measure of sympathy which Great Britain, in spite of 
all the mistakes that have been made, still enjoys among bot 
Mussulmans and Christians. None the less, the possibility of 
revising our policy deserves to be carefully considered, and it 
is lamentable that the British public takes so little interest in 
Near Eastern‘ questions, except when it is excited by reports of 
massacres and atrocities. 

The steady progress of Gertnan financial penetration was 
regarded with apathy and indifference until, in 1899, the 
Anatolian Company secured the promise of a concession for the 
construction of the Baghdad Railway ; and it seemed as if the 
Germans were about to follow up their successes in Asia Minor 
by establishing themselves in Mesopotainia and on the shores of 
thé Persian Gulf. These parts of the Ottoman Empire are of 
special interest to Great Britain ; and the news of the promised 
concession caused considerable excitement, especially as on half 
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a dozen occasions projects for the construction of a railway from 
the shores of the Mediterranean through Baghdad to the Persian 
Gulf had been brought forward by Englishmen, but for one 
reason or another had proved abortive. The German financiers, 
who control the Anatolian Railway, felt that the construction of 
the Baghdad line, nearly 1600 miles in length, was too great a 
task for them to undertake alone, and they made efforts to 
secure English support; that of the French had already been 
promised them. At first it seemed as if the English capitalists 
approached would, with the approval of the late Government, 
accept the terms offered by the Germans; but British public 
opinion, which had been growing more and more suspicious of 
Germany, took alarm, and the negotiations were broken off as 
soon as the Government saw that co-operation would be un- 
popular. The French Government, too, refused to support the 
scheme. In spite of these disappointments, the Germans, and 
their allies among the French bankers, determined to make a 
beginning. 

On March 5, 1903, a convention, replacing an earlier agree- 
ment of January 21, 1902, was signed by the Minister of Public 
Works on behalf of the Government, and by Messrs. Gwinner, 
Zander and Huguenin on behalf of the Anatolian Company, 
which acted on behalf of the Baghdad Railway Company in pro- 
cess of formation. By this convention it was agreed that the 
Baghdad Railway, from Konia to the Persian Gulf, should be 
constructed in sections of 200 kilometres each, and the first section 
should be taken in hand at once. To cover the cost of the con- 
struction of this first section the Government undertook to create 
stock bearing interest at 4 per cent., and at the nominal value of 
54,000,000 francs., which was to be handed over to the Company, 
and the service of which, amounting to £Tg7,120 per annum, 
was secured on the tithes of various districts. To cover the 
working expenses the Government gave the Company an annual 
guarantee of 4500 francs per kilometre open to traffic, secured 
on the excess of the tithes affected to the guarantee of the 
Haidar Pasha—Angora line of the Anatolian Railway. The 
54,000,000 francs stock, on which the Government pays the 
interest and amortisation charges, was taken as equivalent to a 
kilometric guarantee of 11,000 francs on the 200 kilometres, so 
that the total kilometric guarantee may be reckoned as 15,500 
francs. The stock was taken over from the Company by the 
Deutsche Bank, the Ottoman Bank, and their allies, and it was 
agreed that the money required for the service of the loan should 
be transmitted to the Deutsche Bank in Berlin by the Council of 
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the Ottoman Public Debt, which, as usual in such cases, was 
charged with the encashment of the revenues affected. 

The Baghdad Railway Company was formed on April 13, 1903, 
with a capital of 1,500,000 francs, of which half was called up. 
Ten per cent. of the shares were reserved for the Turkish 
Government, ten per cent. for the Anatolian Company, and the 
rest were divided between the German and French banks which 
co-operated in the enterprise. The work of construction was 
performed by a subsidiary company, founded for this purpose, 
and was completed on October 25, 1904, the Sultan’s birthday. 
The section was entrusted for exploitation to the parent society, 
the Anatolian Company, which received from the Baghdad Rail- 
way Company a kilometric guarantee of 3700 francs to cover 
the working expenses, that is 800 francs less per year per kilo- 
metre than the guarantee paid by the Government to the Baghdad 
Railway Company. The returns for 1905, the only complete 
year during which the railway has been open to traffic, show 
that only 27,668 tons of merchandise were transported, and the 
gross receipts were only 323,360 francs, or 1117 francs per kilo- 
metre. This result is, of course, extremely unsatisfactory, especially 
to the Government, which has to make good the difference 
between these receipts and the guaranteed 4500 francs a kilo- 
metre, as well as to pay the interest, &c., on the 54,000,000 francs 
loan. The total amount paid by the Government in 1905 on 
account of the section was well over £100,000 sterling. 

There is not much prospect of any improvement in the traffic 
until the next, the Eregli-Adana, section has been built, and the 
line connected with the Mersina—Adana railway now under the 
control of the Anatolian Company. When this is done it will 
have at Mersina an outlet on the sea, much nearer than Smyrna, 
Ismid, or Constantinople, the ports with which it is at present 
connected by rail. This second section will probably be begun 
in the near future. The German Embassy, if not already pressing 
for the guarantees, will do so as soon as the Three Per Cent. 
question has been settled. Although the section will be very 
difficult and expensive, its cost to the Government will be the 
same as that of the easy Konia—Eregli section, for, according 
to the convention of 1903, both the kilometric guarantee for the 
working expenses and the stock to cover the cost of construction 
are fixed at the same amounts, 4500 francs and 54,000,000 francs, 
for every section. The annuity required to secure the kilometric 
guarantee and the service of the stock is well within £T150,000, 
and this the Turks will be able to find, especially as the Sultan is 
as anxious as the Germans to resume the work of construction: 
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Even the breakdown of the Three per Cent. negotiations would 
probably not prevent this guarantee being given, although it is 
difficult to foresee what will occur if the Powers refuse to allow 
the imposition of the proposed customs surtax. 

The revenues of the Turkish Government are quite inadequate 
to carry on the administration of the country. Its chronic 
financial difficulties have been increased by the reforms in 
Macedonia, and especially by the insistence of the Powers that 
in the three Macedonian vilayets all salaries, &c. shall be paid 
regularly and in full. In order to comply with this the Porte has 
been obliged to draw upon the proceeds of recent loans to 
supplement the revenues of the three provinces, and at the 
present moment it is trying to get from the Ottoman Bank a 
further advance of £T250,000,0n which it will have to pay 7 per 
cent., and which it proposes to place to the credit of the 
Macedonian budgets. This method of spending capital, raised 
on exorbitant terms, for administrative purposes is, of course, 
ruinous, and cannot be continued indefinitely. The breakdown 
of the negotiations may lead either to the bankruptcy of Turkey 
or, what is more probable, to the reopening of the Macedonian 
question by the inability of the Turks to continue their remit- 
tances. An understanding is believed to have been reached in 
1903 that revenues should be found for the second section of the 
railway as soon as Turkey succeeded, with the co-operation of 
Germany, in procuring an increase in the customs duty. But 
whether this be so or not, the work of construction will in all 
probability be resumed at an early date if the surtax is granted 
or even if it is withheld. 

There seems no immediate prospect of the continuation of the 
line beyond Adana. Turkish finances will not, for some years 
to come, be in a state which would make it possible for the 
German Embassy to demand the guarantees for the third as well 
as for the second section. A number of the financiers interested 
were, until quite recently, strongly opposed to the construction 
of the second section of the railway alone, on the ground that it 
will cost more than the equivalent of the 54,000,000 francs stock, 
and wished to insist on getting compensation for this in the 
shape of an easier section to be built at the same time. They 
even suggested that this difficult Taurus section should be 
omitted for the present, and the line continued from Adana 
towards Aleppo. They seem, however, to have been overborne 
by others who argued that, as the first, extremely cheap, 
section had been built alone, it was only fair to the Government 
that the company should undertake the second, expensive, 
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section alone, and, if necessary, devote to it part of the large 
profits, generally estimated at over 15,000,000 francs, made on 
the section already constructed ; and that to refuse to do this 
would permanently discredit the enterprise and its promoters in 
the eyes of the Turks. In any case the third section will only 
be postponed for a time, as both the Turks and the Germans 
are anxious to carry on the line as far as Tell Habesh in order 
that a junction may be made at Aleppo with the French Syrian 
railways which now connect that city with Beirut and Damascus. 
By this junction the line will become one of great commercial, 
and even greater strategic importance. It will put Constantinople 
into direct railway communication with the capital of Syria and 
with the Hedjaz Railway, which the Turkish Government is 
constructing from Damascus to Mecca, and of which 700 kilo- 
metres are already open to traffic. 

The revenues to be earmarked for the continuation of the 
railway will probably be the Government’s share of the surplus 
of the ceded revenues of the Public Debt. Even if there be no 
agreement, such as is believed to exist, between the Sultan and 
the German Embassy, that these revenues should be ultimately 
devoted to the line, it is clear from the vigour with which the 
German Ambassador intervened during the Three per Cent. nego- 
tiations to prevent fresh charges of a permanent and indefinite 
character being placed upon them, that the Germans hope to be 
able to use them for this purpose. These revenues constitute a 
much safer guarantee than any others in Turkey, as they are col- 
lected by the Public Debt administration. The tithes, which are 
generally assigned as securities, are collected by Turkish officials 
to be handed over by them to the Public Debt, when, as is usually 
the case, that institution undertakes to encash them. The result 
is that large sums never reach the Public Debt. For example 
out of the £T106,000 tithes affected to the Baghdad Railway loan 
of 1903, only £T90,250 in 1903-4, and £183,416 in 1904-5 could 
be got from the local officials. The Deutsche Bank had great 
difficulty in obtaining the money due to it, and only succeeded in 
doing so after considerable delay. The total amount of tithes 
affected is so much greater than the total amount of payments to 
be made out of them, that the Public Debt is able to make good 
the deficiency from one source by the surplus yield of another ; 
but, none the less, the fact that the tithes pass through the hands 
of Turkish ofhcials might in hard times give rise to difficulties. 
The Government’s share of the surplus of the ceded revenues 
was £1375,000 in 1905-6, and is expected to increase. On it 
there is a permanent charge of £T124,000, an annual charge for 
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seven years of £T15,000, and special charges, in the shape of 
short advances by the Ottoman Bank and the Public Debt, of 
about £T440,000. From these figures it will be seen that, if no 
fresh charges are imposed, a revenue of about some £T240,000 
may be expected to become free in two years’ time. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to notice that of the seven members of 
the Council of the Public Debt, three, the delegates of the 
German, French, and Turkish bondholders, are at the same time 
directors of the Baghdad Railway Company, and that a fourth 
is on the Council as the representative of the Ottoman Bank, 
which is largely interested in the Company. The extent of its 
interest may be gauged from the fact that three members of its 
Paris committee,and two members, including the director-general 
of its Constantinople board, are among the directors of the 
Baghdad Railway Company. 

If Turkey enjoys a few years of repose from political com- 
plications, it is practically certain that the Government will be 
able to find, either from the surplus of the ceded revenues or 
from other sources, the guarantees necessary to enable the line 
to be continued as far as Aleppo. 

So far as can be gathered, there does not exist in responsible 
quarters any intention or desire to carry the railway much beyond 
Aleppo until British co-operation, which is desired as strongly 
now as it was five or six years ago, has been secured. The 
reasons for this desire to see us support the undertaking are 
partly financial and partly political. The bankers concerned feel 
that although, as matters stand, they may count on getting suf- 
ficient revenues earmarked to take them into Syria, they cannot 
do much more than that unless Great Britain is willing to make 
it easier for Turkey to put her finances on a more satisfactory 
footing. They feel, too, that in the present unsettled state of 
Near Eastern and Middle Eastern questions, they would be 
running a great risk in establishing themselves in Mesopotamia 
and on the shores of the Persian Gulf in the face of British 
hostility. Complications are conceivable in which the support 
of the German Government alone would not be sufficient pro- 
tection for the interests of the railway. In return for British 
co-operation in the whole undertaking, the leading promoters of 
the scheme seem ready to consent to England enjoying the 
Same predominance on the southern part of the line as the 
Germans on the northern part, i.e. on the Anatolian line from 
Constantinople to Konia. The way in which this predominance 
should be secured, and the nature of the British participation in 
the whole scheme, would not be easy to arrange ; but in German 
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quarters it is held that the difficulties could be overcome if the 
two parties really wished to arrive at a settlement. There are 
clauses in the concession which seem to have been expressly 
designed to put obstacles in the way of any such arrangement. 
It is stipulated in Article 8, for example, that the Baghdad Rail- 
way Company shall never cede or transfer any part of the line; 
and in Article 29, that the sections from Baghdad to Bassorah 
and the Persian Gulf, even if constructed first, shall not be open 
to traffic until the railway has been completed from Konia to 
Baghdad. But if the undertaking were internationalised and 
supported, as it would be in that case, by the British and French 
Governments, as well as by the German, there would be no 
great difficulty in modifying the concessions in these and other 
respects that were found necessary. 

The existence of this desire for our co-operation and the 
price which the Germans are willing to pay for it are, of course, 
well known in competent quarters in England. That the 
Government gives no indication of its views as to the desirability 
or otherwise of such an arrangement is probably due to the fact 
that it does not regard the question as ripe for negotiation. And, 
of course, it will be easier to decide what line to take when we 
have come to some agreement with Russia on Middle Eastern 
questions. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 


PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE REFORM 


THE Government have announced their intention to grapple 
with the thorny problem of English licensing reform this year. 
For forty years the question has found a prominent place in 
the programmes and promises of political parties, but with the 
exception of the Act of 1904 no fundamental change in the 
law has been made. The Acts of 1872 and 1902 were im- 
portant, but they were limited almost entirely to changes in 
detail. The Bills of the Unionist Government in 1888 and 
1890 and of the Liberal Government in 1871, 1893 and 
1895 proposed important new departures, but they were not 
Carried. 

One great obstacle, which increased in difficulty, blocked 
the way. As soon as it ceased to be easy to obtain licences 
they became valuable. The decrease in their number in pro- 
portion to the population, which has been steadily proceeding 
since the early seventies, added to their value, and the reckless 
competition of brewery companies to purchase licensed proper- 
ties in order to protect or extend their trade by “tying” the 
licence-holder to them ran the market prices of public-houses 
to absurd figures. 

Another factor in the situation which is not generally known, 
or is lost sight of, is that prior to the Beer Act of 1830 the 
taxes on beer were from 8s, to 12s. per barrel more than they 
are now; the cost of the materials used in brewing is vastly 
less than it was sixty years ago; scientific improvements have 
enabled brewers to produce 25 per cent. more beer from a 
given quantity of materials ; while the price charged for a glass 
of beer across the counter has remained much the same all 
the time. The maintenance of the retail price, in spite of an 
enormous reduction in taxation and in the cost of production, 
rendered the sale of beer by the glass in public-houses a re- 
markably profitable business. The concentration of a larger 
trade in fewer houses all tended to pile up the value of licensed 
premises to brewers, and vast capital was expended in securing 
them. 
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The anomaly of the position was that the licences which 
gave the whole of the special value to the premises for which 
fabulous prices were often paid were held on an annual tenure, 
were specifically granted for twelve months “and no longer,” 
and were liable to be refused renewal at any annual licensing 
meeting. Consequently, the purchase of licensed premises at 
a price which assumed that the licence would continue year 
after year as a matter of course was, from a legal point of 
view, very risky and imprudent. It was a speculation and, 
indeed, a gamble, on the chance that the licence would be 
renewed, that the taxation on liquor would remain at its 
reduced figure, that licence duties would continue to be 
absurdly inadequate, and that no additional new licences would 
be issued in the locality. All that the purchaser obtained, so 
far as the licence value of the premises was concerned, was a 
licence for so much of the current twelve months as remained 
unexpired, with a /ocus standz for renewal at the discretion of 
the licensing justices, subject to appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

On the other hand, the fact that licences had a very con- 
siderable market value prevented many licensing justices from 
exercising their undoubted legal right and discharging their 
obvious public duty by refusing to renew licences which the 
public interest required should not be continued. Thus, to a 
very large extent, the State both lost control over and failed to 
obtain the full value for its own licences. 

Out of this position arose what is known as the compensa- 
tion difficulty. Public opinion demanded that licences should 
be far more drastically dealt with, and the number of licensed 
premises be much reduced. The owners of licensed property 
claimed a vested interest, pointed to the large capital invested, 
and demanded that compensation should be paid if licences 
were refused renewal on grounds other than misconduct. 
Something like a deadlock ensued. The public absolutely 
repudiated and entirely refused to recognise any justice in the 
claim of the trade to compensation from the community, 
Licensing justices would not use their powers freely, and if 
any of them manifested a disposition to do so they were 
usually promptly checked by Quarter Sessions. All attempts 
at effective temperance legislation were also abortive. The 
vested interest claim and the compensation problem blocked 
the way, 

The Royal Commission on Licensing, over which Lord 
Peel presided, did something to clear the air. All its members, 
strong temperance men and leading representatives of the 
liquor trade included, agreed in recommending that compensa. 
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tion should be paid when licences were refused renewal for 
reasons other than misconduct, and that the funds to provide 
the compensation should be raised by making special fevies 
upon the liquor trade. That is to say, the claim against the 
public was abandoned, and the suggestion was accepted that 
the State should by legislation enable the trade to compensate 
itself—should in fact set up for the trade a compulsory mutual 
insurance scheme. There were differences of opinion as to 
important details, the principal of which was that while the 
majority, including all the representatives of the liquor trade, 
recommended that the full value of the premises should be 
paid, and at the end of seven years the arrangement should 
be reconsidered, the minority, including Lord Peel, suggested 
that a seven years’ time notice should be given, that at the end 
of that time the State should resume full possession of its licences 
and all compensation cease, and during that term limited com- 
pensation, diminishing each year as the time notice ran off, 
should be paid. 

Between 1900 and 1904 some licensing benches manifested 
a disposition to refuse the renewal of licences freely, and others 
brought pressure to bear upon owners of licensed property to 
compel them to arrange amongst themselves to reduce the 
number of licensed premises. This led the trade to urge the 
Government to bring in a Compensation Bill, and the result was 
the Act of 1904. That Act settled nothing. A great opportunity 
was lost. Too much attention was paid to the difficulties of the 
trade and too little to the needs and rights of the public. The 
only result was that it was rendered imperative that the whole 
question should be taken in hand and dealt with. 

The fundamental principle which must not only be re. 
established, but be made thoroughly and practically effective, 
is that licences are the property of the nation and must be 
under its absolute and complete control. This involves that 
all assumed rights, privileges or interests in or with regard to 
them, which have grown up, must cease, and the appointed 
authorities must be perfectly at liberty, in their full and free 
discretion, to decline to issue or continue any licence or all 
licences or to issue or continue them to any one, as may 
seem desirable, on any terms and conditions which Parliament 
may from time to time impose or authorise, That is altogether 
incompatible with and opposed to any permanent scheme of 
compensation, and any recognition of any right to or interest in 
a licence beyond the definite and specified period for which it 
was issued. 

That the State has hitherto granted and renewed licences 
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for a payment which is far less than their market value, and 
consequently they have become very valuable to the owners 
of the premises to which they are attached, is no reason why 
the foolish practice should continue. That people have paid 
ridiculously high prices for property because they have assumed 
that licences always would be renewed at an altogether inade- 
quate charge, cannot be allowed to prevent the State from 
revising its policy in this respect and putting it upon a more 
businesslike and sensible footing. For a very long time 
owners of licensed premises have had an undue advantage at 
the cost of the public. The public ought to have received the 
full value of the licences which were the property of the 
nation. A licence is a privilege granted by the State to a 
limited number of persons. Equity demands that those who 
receive that privilege should pay the full value for it, so that 
the position as between those who are allowed to have the 
privilege and those who are prevented from having it may be 
equalised. The nation has not charged what it might and 
ought to have done. For that the liquor trade should be 
thankful. The careless attitude of the State in this matter has 
put millions of money into the pockets of the trade. But that 
is no reason why it should continue such an absurdity. Todo 
so would be to perpetuate the injustice which has been done 
to the community as a whole, 

Further, the wellbeing of the nation requires that the State 
should have the most complete control over its licences to sell 
intoxicating liquors. The trade is a difficult and dangerous 
one. For four hundred years the general public have been 
prohibited by law from engaging init. Only a selected few 
have been allowed to sell drink, and they have only been 
authorised to do so for twelve months at a time, at the end 
of which the licence has lapsed unless application was made 
for its re-grant or renewal, That renewal had to be asked for 
implied and involved that it might be refused. Indeed, the 
object of granting the licence for twelve months only was that 
it should cease unless it were re-granted, and an application 
for renewal was required to be made each year, in order that 
there might be an opportunity of reconsidering the desirability 
of making the grant at all. Although as a matter of fact and 
practice, licences were usually renewed unless there had been 
misconduct, the licence-holder and through him the owner of 
the premises, were every year reminded in the most formal 
manner, by the fact that an application for its continuance had 
to be made, that the licence was only an annual grant, and at 
the end of any year its renewal might be refused. Thus the 
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State carefully upheld its legal right, and took precautions to 
impress it upon those who were concerned. The occupant of 
an ordinary house or shop on an annual tenancy is not reminded 
in any such formal manner that his tenancy may be terminated 
at the end of any year on due notice being given. He has 
not to make a formal application each year for the continuance 
of the tenancy for another twelve months. But he is never 
under any misconception as to his real position, The licence- 
holder has had his attention directed in the most pointed 
manner to the real nature of his tenure of his licence ; and the 
absolute right of the licensing authority to refuse its renewal 
has always been most emphatically upheld by the courts of law 
when they have been appealed to. The State has guarded its 
rights most carefully in the public interest in order that it 
might have a perfectly free hand to refuse to renew any or all 
licences, and do precisely what it wished with them. That 
people have traded on their belief. that the State would not at 
any time use its power, but would always let things go on as 
before, cannot be allowed to deprive the State of its clear right. 
If a landlord allows the tenants on his estate to continue their 
tenancies year after year for a long period, that does not in 
the slightest degree vitiate his right to terminate one or all of 
the tenancies at the end of any year, and to impose entirely 
new terms, or to let the properties to new tenants, or to decline 
to let them to any one, In no case, however, has the position 
of an ordinary tenant been clearer than that of the holder of 
an annual licence. 

The Act of 1904 has altered the whole situation, and altered 
it very seriously for the worse. It was passed because, and at 
the very time when, it became clear that the nation was rapidly 
coming to the conclusion, first, that far too many licences were 
granted ; and second, that the conditions under which those 
which might be issued were granted needed to be fundamen- 
tally revised. The provisions of that Act are intolerable and 
cannot be permitted to stand, The nation never authorised their 
enactment and has emphatically demanded their reversal. 

So long as compensation has to be paid where a licence is 
not renewed the State cannot have full ownership of and com- 
plete control over its own licences. If it be recognised and 
admitted that some persons have a property in them anda 
right to their renewal or to have compensation paid, a kind of 
dual ownership will be, and indeed has been, set up, and the 
authority and control of the State are limited and curtailed. 

The only way in which the State can resume complete 
ownership and control is by putting an end to all compensation, 
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terminating all licences, and then granting as many entirely 
new ones as it is deemed expedient to issue, on such terms and 
conditions as shall be determined. Theoretically that is what 
ought to be done at the end of the present licensing year. It 
is what would be done at once if a private individual were in 
the place of the State, and especially if the State were a 
Brewery Company dealing with the tenants of its houses. But 
as a question of practical politics, dealing with the conditions 
as they are, that is not possible. 

Investors in licensed property have placed themselves in an 
untenable position. They are bound to lose money. But 
there will be a general willingness to make the resumption by 
the State of its full rights and powers as little inconvenient as 
is consistent with justice to the public and due regard to the 
public welfare. 

The suggestion, therefore, is that a time notice should be 
given that at the end of a specified number of years the State 
will resume full possession of all its licences, and then issue 
such of them as it may be deemed desirable to continue, on 
such conditions as will secure the full monopoly value of the 
licence for the community. During the currency of that time 
notice compensation would be paid in the case of licences 
which were refused renewal on grcunds other than misconduct, 
and the money required to provide such compensation would 
be raised, as now, by levies on the remaining houses, That is 
what is meant by enacting a time limit to the operation of 
the compensation clauses of the Act of 1904, 

Such an arrangement would be equitable. However strongly 
the advocates of the claims of the trade might state their case 
they would never allege that a licence was afreehold. It was 
a privilege held at the will of and subject to renewal by a 
public authority. It was liable to be terminated any year. To 
make the annual grant practically a fixed one for a number of 
years subject to the proviso that, if it were terminated before 
the term expired, compensation would be paid, would fully 
meet the case. The compensation to be paid would be raised 
from the trade. Practically it would come out of public funds, 
The State has made an altogether inadequate charge for its 
licences. It is entitled to charge their full value for them. 
Indeed it ought to do so, and at the end of the time limit it 
will do so. The levy fot compensation purposes is only a 
portion of the larger payment which the State might justly 
demand for public purposes, but which it defers taking in order 
that compensation may for a time be paid. The compentisation 
is, therefore, really a gift from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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It should also be remembered that prior to 1904 all prudent 
owners of licensed property insured against the risk of losing 
the licence ; or, if they were a Brewery Company, they might 
set up their own insurance funds. Now the only risk that need 
be insured against is that of losing the licence through mis- 
conduct. That is a small risk, and involves a much smaller 
provision than was necessary when the risk of losing the 
licence on the ground that it was not required had also to be 
provided against. This latter risk is now covered by the com- 
pensation fund, Consequently the payment of the compensa- 
tion levy is not all additional outlay. Part of it takes the place 
of some of the former provision against the loss of a licence. 

Another consideration is that taking public-houses as a whole 
they will benefit by a reduction in their number. While the 
total consumption of drink will no doubt be thereby reduced, 
the reduction in drinking will not be equivalent to the reduction 
in licences. Possibly two-thirds of the trade done in the 
suppressed houses will find its way to other publicans, That 
additional trade will be done by the remaining houses at httle 
or no increase in working expenses, and will consequently 
show a larger percentage of profit than their previous trade 
did. The extra profit given to them in that way will go far 
towards providing a sufficient annual sum to enable them to 
write off the capital value of their licences during the time 
limit period. 

The method of fixing the amount of compensation to be 
paid is important. The arrangement under the Act of 1904 
is cumbersome, tedious and unsatisfactory. It should be 
made as simple and as nearly automatic as possible. The 
compensation is “a sum equal to the difference between the 
value of the licensed premises and the value which those 
premises would bear if they were not licensed premises,” plus 
depreciation of trade fixtures caused by the non-renewal. A 
simple, and it is submitted a fair and proper way of arriving 
at that difference in value would be to take the amount at 
which the premises when licensed are assessed for pro- 
perty tax, and deduct from it the amount at which 
they would be assessed if they were not licensed. The 
difference would give the addition which the licence gives to 
the annual value. If licensed premises are not now assessed 
at their proper value they ought to be, and the public are 
being defrauded. It is quite intolerable that compensation 
should be paid on one valuation, and rates, taxes and licence 
duties be levied on an altogether different and much lower 
one. Under the suggested arrangement they would speedily 
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be properly assessed. In many cases we should have the 
unusual spectacle of property owners desiring that the assess- 
ment of their property should be increased. If the time limit 
be fixed at a reasonable term, the difference in annual value, 
ascertained as suggested, might be multiplied by the number 
of years of the time limit which remained unexpired when 
the renewal of the licence was refused, and that would give 
the compensation value, apart from the depreciation of 
fixtures, Under that method the compensation value would 
gradually diminish year by year as the time limit ran off ; 
and that is as it should be. Another important point in this 
connection is that the compensation charges are based on the 
annual value of the licensed premises. To make the compen- 
sation payment on one valuation and the compensation levy 
On another is clearly indefensible. All charges and payments 
must be calculated on the same valuation. 

The compensation charges should be made national and 
compulsory. At present each Quarter Sessions decides 
whether there shall be any levy at all, and, if there is to be 
one, how much it shall be, within the maximum permitted by 
the Act. The result is, as under the old law, that the least 
efficient and active Quarter Sessions do nothing or very little, 
whereas theirs are often areas in which the number of licences 
is notoriously excessive. Were the money levied and paid 
into a national fund, whether there was any reduction made 
in the number of licences in that area or not, there would be 
a desire both on the part of the trade and the justices that the 
money raised in the locality should come back and be used 
there, and reduction would be much facilitated. By making 
the levy national the necessity for that extremely objectionable 
portion of the Act of 1904 which concentrated authority more 
than ever in the hands of Quarter Sessions would be got rid 
of, and the way would be open for restoring and very much 
increasing the power of local justices in boroughs with a 
separate commission of the peace. 

The Act of 1904 established one sound principle, namely, 
that the payment of the compensation charge bears no relation 
to the number of licences which may be refused renewal in 
the locality in which the premises for which the compensation 
charge is paid are situated. The levies are made over the 
Quarter Sessions area, which is usually the whole county, and 
the charges are levied on premises in villages and towns where 
no reduction is made in the number of licences just the same 
as in those where a considerable reduction is made. No 
relation is recognised between the payment of the compensa- 
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tion charge and the benefit which may or may not accrue to 
any particular house by the removal of competitors. The 
charges are levied on the trade as a whole in the county, and 
the arrangement is one which was made for the convenience 
and benefit of the trade as a whole. It is really a compulsory 
mutual assurance, 

Whether the present maximum compensation charges will 
be sufficient when the law has been revised will depend very 
largely on the method adopted for arriving at the amount of 
compensation to be paid and on the length of the time limit. 
The longer the time limit, the larger the compensation is 
likely to be, and consequently the higher the levy that will be 
required. Clearly the levy must be such as will provide a fund 
large enough to render it possible to get rid of as many licences 
as it is deemed desirable to refuse to renew. The feature of 
the Act of 1904 which has roused probably more opposition 
and resentment than any other is that which limits the power 
of the licensing authority to get rid of licences which ought 
not to continue, and which practically destroys the extremely 
valuable administrative control which licensing justices formerly 
possessed. These undesirable changes are the result of con- 
centrating authority in the hands of Quarter Sessions and 
limiting the number of licences that can be got rid of to the 
possibilities of an optional, local and limited levy. 

A statutory compensation arrangement is only justifiable 
and tolerable on the condition that free scope is thereby secured 
to get rid of as many licences as it is thought the public 
interest requires should terminate, and to deal with those 
which remain as may be considered necessary and desirable. 
Unless that freedom can be secured there is no reason why 
the public should tolerate a compensation scheme at all. The 
reason for consenting to a compensation arrangement is that 
the resumption of its full rights and powers by the nation may 
be rendered as little inconvenient as possible to the owners of 
licensed property. But unless those powers and rights are to 
be fully restored to the State the ground for arranging a com- 
pensation scheme disappears, To enact a compensation 
arrangement and at the same time curtail the power of the 
licensing authority, as the Act of 1904 did, was simply to sub- 
ordinate, and indeed to sacrifice, the wellbeing of the people 
to the interests of a trade. As an act of grace, as a temporary 
expedient to overcome a temporary difficulty, the nation may 
consent to postpone the exercise of its right to charge the full 
value for its licences ; but its duty to itself will not permit it 
to postpone its right so to deal with its licences that it 
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may curtail “a gigantic evil” which is a “ national degrada- 
tion,” 

Consequently the compensation arrangements must be such 
as will permit the utmost freedom in dealing with licences 
during the time limit. Theoretically that may appear to be 
difficult if not impossible, practically it is not. Given a 
reasonable time limit, a compulsory national levy, and such a 
method of arriving at the compensation payment as has been 
suggested, and it is quite possible to frame a measure which 
will enable all licences to be dealt with throughout the currency 
of the time limit with the fullest freedom that public opinion 
is at all likely to confer or to desire the licensing authority to 
use. This can be done without making the compensation 
levy at all unreasonable in amount. 

At the end of the time limit a fresh start would be made. 
Every licence would be a new licence, and the full value would 
be charged for it. Compensation would be at an end. It is 
extremely important that a recrudescence of the old compen- 
sation claim should be rendered impossible. The only way 
in which that can be prevented is by ensuring that the full 
value cf the licences will be paid for them. Indeed, if there 
were no other reason for securing the full monopoly value of 
all licences for the State, the necessity of doing it in order to 
prevent a new property in them from growing up, and con- 
sequently a new compensation claim arising, would render it 
imperative that it should be done, 

The necessity for re-establishing the full power of the State 
to deal with its own licences precisely as it may desire, and the 
way in which that can be done with as much consideration 
as is consistent with the paramount claims and the highest 
interests of the nation have now been stated, The difficult 
and complicated problem which remains to be grappled 
with, when a free hand has once more been secured, may 
next be considered. 

As legislation on licensing deals with matters which closely 
affect the habits, customs, and prejudices of the people, and 
as the administration and enforcement of the law must depend 
almost entirely upon local authorities, who will largely repre- 
sent and be influenced by local opinion, it is particularly 
desirable that the law should have the support of that opinion. 
As the character and customs of the people, the conditions of 
their daily life, the nature of their occupations, the density of 
the population, and other factors which tend to create and in- 
fluence public opinion, and consequently the possibility of 
successfully enforcing restrictive legislation, vary much in 
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different localities, the broad general principle on which legisla- 
tion should proceed is that Parliament should enact such general 
conditions under which intoxicating liquors may be sold as 
will represent the average opinion of the best portion of the 
community, and then give to localities which are prepared to go 
further and do more, power to do so. 

The licensing authority should be reconstituted. In cities 
and boroughs with a separate commission of the peace it 
should be elected as to one part by the local justices and as to 
the other part by the local municipal Council. In counties ,it 
should be appointed by the county justices and the County 
Council. 

The licensing authority should be a purely administrative and 
not a judicial body. Charges of breaches of the licensing laws 
should not come before it for adjudication. It should be con- 
cerned solely with such matters as the grant, renewal and 
transfer of licences and the determination of the conditions 
under which they should be granted or renewed. 

As to appeals, those which were from the decisions of justices 
might continue to go to Quarter Sessions. They would be 
concerned solely with offences against the law. But appeals 
from the decisions of the licensing authority in cities and 
boroughs, if there were an appeal at all, should be to an enlarged 
local authority of which the original licensing authority should 
be the predominant portion. The anomaly of allowing an 
appeal on a question of administration, as distinct from that 
of a conviction for an offence, from a competent local body, 
which must be well acquainted with the persons and the houses 
concerned and all the local facts and conditions, to an outside 
body, which has little or no knowledge of either the people or 
the place, must cease. 

In the counties the appeal authorities might consist of selected 
representatives from the !ocal licensing authorities. 

The powers which loca! licensing authorities possessed prior 
to the Act of 1904 with regard to the grant, renewal and 
transfer of licences should be restored and extended so as to 
make them full and complete. 

Wide discretion should be given to order earlier closing at 
night and later opening in the morning, and especially earlier 
closing on Saturday night and total or early closing on holidays 
and election days. There should also be full power to deal with 
such matters as back-doors, side entrances, obscured windows, 
screens, partitions, the employment of barmaids, the sale of 
drink to young people, and the imposition of any reasonable 
conditions, 
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Sunday closing should be enacted, power, possibly, being 
given to the licensing authority to permit limited opening in 
special cases. 

These would be useful reforms. They would greatly 
facilitate a large reduction in the number of licensed premises, 
and the more efficient supervision of those which remained, 
But they would be far from sufficient to enable localities to 
grapple effectively with the great drink evil. Broadly speaking 
these improved conditions are in force ,in Scotland, and in- 
temperance and all the evils of the drinking system still abound 
there. Were it not for the restrictions and regulations in 
operation the state of things would be much worse than it is. 
But at the best such reforms as have just been outlined, neces- 
sary as they are, would only touch the fringe of the great 
problem which is before us. To present them as a remedy, or 
as the most that legislation could do, would be a mockery. 

The root and branch temperance man steps in at this point 
and advocates prohibition and asks, as the practical method of 
giving effect to it, that the people, in their respective localities, 
should have power given to them to prevent licences being 
thrust upon them against their will. The argument as to the 
right of the people to have that power is unanswerable. The 
extent to which in practice, in this country, in our time, it 
would prove to be a widespread remedy for the evil with 
which it is designed to cope, is altogether another matter, 
Would the people freely use the power if they had it? The 
experience of the United States and Canada, where temper- 
ance opinion is far more general and advanced than here, is 
that in country districts and small places the power is widely 
used, and where used the law is enforced with great benefit to 
the public wellbeing. In towns of any considerable size the 
power is comparatively little used, and where used the law is 
laxly and with difficulty enforced. 

In England, where temperance sentiment is not nearly so 
strong, where the public-house is far more a part of the social 
life of the people, and where the population is, in much larger 
proportion, gathered together in towns and urban districts, the 
conditions are less favourable. Nevertheless, those districts 
which would use the power ought to have the opportunity of so 
doing. In Scotland and Wales public opinion is more advanced, 
and the power of veto would be more widely used. But 
something more is needed, 

That brings us to another phase of the problem. During 
the last thirty years the idea has been slowly permeating the 
minds of the British people that to pass laws to check drinking 
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and to spend money and time in other efforts to promote 
sobriety, and at the same time place the supplying of drink to 
the public in the hands of men, mostly agents of great brewery 
companies, whose sole object is to sell as much as possible, 
and who consequently chafe at and, as far as possible, ignore 
and evade every restriction, is about as senseless a piece of 
folly as sane men ever indulged in. The realisation of this 
truth has begotten the conviction that a great step forward will 
be taken if the stimulus of private profit can be eliminated 
from the retail trade in drink. The problem is surrounded 
by difficulty. The suggestion which naturally first comes to 
the front is that the licences should be granted to the municipal 
authorities, and the carrying on of the trade be entrusted to 
them. To that there are two very substantial objections. If 
local municipal authorities were to run public-houses, and take 
the profits made therefrom for local purposes, the temptation 
to promote the sale in order to increase the profit so available 
would be great, and the net result would be that a public 
local interest in pushing the sale would be substituted for a 
private one. If the profits from so conducting the trade were 
not allowed to go into the local coffers, but went to the 
national exchequer, so that the locality would have no direct 
or appreciable interest in the amount of profit made in their 
area, that objection would disappear. But another would 
remain, Brewers and distillers, and every one interested in 
the equipment and working of licensed premises, would con- 
centrate their energies at municipal elections on securing the 
selection of members who would not. be favourable to the 
restriction of the sale of drink within the narrowest possible 
limits, and the openings for, and the tendency towards, the 
corruption and demoralisation of the local authority would be 
considerable. We are by no means free from that influence 
at our municipal elections now; and although, as compared 
with the present system, there would be some advantages in 
the management of the sale of drink by municipalities, the pos- 
sibility of disadvantage is so considerable that it is desirable 
it should be avoided, if any other satisfactory method of secur- 
ing disinterested management can be devised. 

In Norway, a very successful and beneficial arrangement 
has been in operation for a long time. The management of 
the retail sale of spirits has been entrusted in towns to com- 
panies of philanthropic gentlemen, These companies have a 
small capital, and the dividend which may be paid upon it is 
strictly limited. Two weak points are—first, that the arrange- 
mentis confined tothe sale of spirits ; and secondly, that a portion 
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of the profits goes directly to local purposes, although that 
portion has now been reduced to smail dimensions, and is 
possibly devoted to uses to which the least objection can be 
taken. Public opinion in Norway is practically unanimous as 
to the enormous gain to sobriety and good order which has 
resulted from the adoption of the system. Every town in the 
country where prohibition has not been carried adopts it, and 
even when they had the power to do so, no towns were so 
foolish as to return to any system of licensing ordinary publicans, 

There is a very widespread feeling that the adoption of a 
similar method of conducting licensed premises in this country 
would be a great step forward in temperance reform. It is, 
therefore, proposed that where suitable persons are prepared to 
undertake the control of the sale of drink under carefully con- 
sidered statutory conditions and regulations, the local licensing 
authority should be empowered to grant to them all the licences 
which they intend to issue in a given area, if it be thought that 
it will be in the public interest to do so. The suggestion is that 
where licences are to be issued to somebody the authority 
should have the option of granting them to a select body of 
gentlemen, rather than to an ordinary publican, who would 
almost certainly be little better than the bond slave of a brewer 
who would compel him to push the sale of drink in every 
possible way. 

Among the statutory conditions there would be provisions 
that the licences should only be issued to an authorised com- 
pany or society, which would be one which had satisfied 
the authorities that the object of those who formed it was 
to promote sobriety and reduce to a minimum the evils resulting 
from the sale of drink. The capital would be small and the 
rate of interest limited to, say, four per cent, No person 
interested in the liquor trade would be eligible to be either a 
shareholder or a director. The directors should not receive 
fees. The managers of the houses should be paid by salary, and 
have no interest in increasing or preventing a decrease of the sale 
of drink. A reserve fund should be set up which would refund 
the capital if the houses were closed and the company wound 
up. The effect of forming this reserve fund would be, first, that 
the company would be under no financial inducement to resist 
the discontinuance of the licences if it were thought desirable to 
terminate them; and, secondly, that the interest on this fund, 
invested in Consols, would go tar towards providing the interest 
on the capital of the company, and thereby reduce to a minimum 
the amount required to be made out of the houses for that pur- 
pose, The remaining profits should go to the national exchequer. 
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The accounts of the companies should be audited by a Govern- 
ment auditor, and be published in the local papers. Power 
should be given to the Secretary of State to cancel the authori- 
sation at any time, should the company or society violate the 
conditions On which it was granted, 

Some results of an arrangement like this would be, that 
wherever it was adopted the number of licensed premises would 
be greatly reduced immediately; the hours of sale would be 
much shortened ; Sunday closing would be general ; the flaring 
gin-palace, with its gaudy decorations and meretricious attrac- 
tions, would disappear ; all pushing of the sale of drink would 
cease ; back-doors, side entrances, and screens and partitions 
would be abolished ; grocers’ licences, the tied-house system, 
hawking drink in bottles and canvassing for orders, would come 
to an end; there would be no billiard matches, goose-clubs or 
slate-clubs at public-houses, and the use of the premises by dis- 
reputable characters of all kinds would be sternly discouraged ; 
restrictions and regulations which are now resisted, ignored, 
and evaded, would be welcomed and obeyed, and often sug- 
gested. The publican, as we know him, would disappear, and 
the men and their houses would cease to be an active, inter- 
ested, and powerful element in the political and municipal life 
of every town, which always throws the whole weight of its 
powerful influence into the scale against everything which 
makes forthe real improvement of the condition of the people. 
The difference would be enormous, Drinking would not cease 
to be unwise and injurious, Public-houses would not become 
desirable places of resort and centres of influence for good. 
Far from it. But they would be far fewer and much less injurious 
than they are now; the consumption of drink would be sub- 
stantially reduced; much that is altogether undesirable and 
demoralising would cease ; and all the local forces which make 
for social and moral improvement would be liberated by the 
removal of a large element of ever-present obstacle and 
opposition. 

Of course, when suitable persons were not forthcoming to 
undertake the work, or when the licensing authority would not 
grant the licences to them, nothing in this direction could be 
done. But, as in the case of the power of veto, those localities 
which desired to work out their own salvation in this way, 
ought to be given the opportunity of doing so. They ought 
not to be prevented because other places wished to remain as 
they are, or to move in some other direction. A wide and wise 
local option is the line on which reform should run. 

Clubs must be placed under more stringent regulation and 
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supervision. It will be useless to reduce the number of public- 
houses, restrict the hours of sale, and facilitate improved 
methods of management, if at the same time clubs, which are 
frequently little or nothing more than unlicensed public-houses, 
are allowed to spring up in all directions. That is so obvious 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. 

When all this has been done much will remain to claim the 
attention of the temperance and social reformer. A policy of 
mere restriction and suppression is not sufficient. Counteract- 
ing and constructive effort is also required. The public-house 
has a social side. Many do not go there, at any rate at first, 
because they want to drink. They go for company and recrea- 
tion, and they drink because they are there, with the result that 
many develop drinking habits and become frequenters of public- 
houses simply in order that they may drink, 

Public indoor resorts are required. Places for recreation, and 
social intercourse should be provided by the community for the 
same reasons that open spaces, public gardens and public parks 
are obtained and maintained. They are almost more necessary. 
For 250 nights in the year it is either dark or wet when people 
have left work. The parks are closed or not available. Where are 
they to go? Libraries, museums, and picture-galleries are all 
very well, But they are not always available, and when they 
are, they are not what is wanted by everybody every night after 
a hard day’s work. We may regret it, but the fact is they are 
places for the few and not for the many: and we must face 
facts, and deal with things as they are, and not persist in pro- 
ceeding as though they were as we think they ought to be. 

Some of these places, which would really be of the nature 
of free clubs, might be in connection with free libraries, &c., 
if that were convenient and thought desirable. They should 
provide news-rooms, smoking-rooms, rooms for billiards and 
other games, gymnastics and amateur concerts and entertain- 
ments of various kinds, They should be open to both men 
and women, and be sufficiently numerous to be easily ac- 
cessible and to provide sufficient accommodation. No pro- 
paganda—religious or political—should be permitted. There 
would be no feeling of patronage or charity about them. They 
would belong to the people. Every one would feel at home in 
them. They would be free and easy, but severely and strictly 
clean and healthy, both physically and morally. The intro- 
duction of intoxicating liquors should not be permitted. Good 
order and good behaviour and obedience to rules, the sole object 
of which would be to secure general comfort and convenience, 
would be stringently insisted upon, They would be an enor- 
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mous boon. When once we get them we shall marvel that we 
were ever without them. They will come in time. 

In these ways and on these lines there is a possibility of 
grappling with that “ gigantic evil” which is a “ national degra- 
dation.” There is no one panacea. When all that has here 
been suggested has been done much will depend on the people 
themselves, and upon other efforts and other movements, Our 
social organism is complex, and each phase and factor acts and 
reacts upon itself and others. But so far as those phases of 
the problem which are most closely connected with legislation 
affecting the sale and consumption of intoxicants are con- 
cerned, it is submitted that the inauguration of a comprehensive 
policy on the lines indicated would hold out great hope of 
progress and improvement. It would enlist the support of 
large numbers of people of differing views, and afford oppor- 
tunities for trying various methods of grappling with what is 
admittedly a very difficult and complicated problem. From 
those experiments much valuable experience would be obtained, 
and each locality would be able to adopt that method which 
was most suited to its special conditions, possibilities and 
needs, 
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THE CANADIAN TARIFF 


THE “ Canadian offer” has been renewed in an even more em- 
phatic form; that is to say, the preference accorded to the British 
manufacturer, so far from being whittled down in the course of 
recasting and revising the Canadian Tariff, has actually been in- 
creased. Nevertheless the second column of this new formulation 
of Canada’s Fiscal Policy is in the nature of an overt warning 
which it would be the height of folly to ignore ; for, even though 
the duties scheduled in this second column or “ intermediate 
tariff,” are only a little lower than those in the general list and 
much higher than those in the preferential column, the moment 
the American manufacturer, with his advantages of proximity and 
a reserved home-market of 80,000,000 customers, as compared with 
his British rival’s undefended market of 40,000,000, obtains the 
benefit of this small but all-important margin of discrimination, he 
will be in a position to check and then gradually destroy Great 
Britain’s growing trade with the growing Dominion. In that 
case the substitution of American reciprocity for British prefer- 
ence in the programme of Canada’s external policy would be 
only a question of time, despite the best efforts of such practical 
Imperialists as Mr. W. S. Fielding to postpone the fateful 
choice. And American reciprocity with Canada would in- 
evitably be followed, as Mr. J. L. Garvin pointed out in 
a masterly article in the December number of this Review, 
by similar arrangements with Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and the West Indies. ‘You will either have a system 
of Imperial preference with the Mother Country brought in,” 
to quote Mr. Garvin’s weighty words, ‘‘ or you will have a system 
of Imperial preference with the Mother Country left out; and 
not only that, not only with Great Britain left out, but with 
foreign nations coming in instead.” Indeed, the ultimate choice 
is between a British Empire held together by material interests 
and the ties of a deeper and more effective Imperial sentiment 
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and an economic Confederation—perhaps evén an actual polity 
armed for its own defence and offence—in which not the United 
Kingdom, but the United States would be the predominant and 
character-forming Power. Then this Mother Country of so many 
great States would be nothing more than a museum of antiqtiés 
and a playground for the American and Americanised nouveaux 
riches of that which might have been the British Empire but for thé 
British insularity which could not and would not grasp a long- 
proffered opportunity for enlatging our ancient greatness. To 
become a nation of hotel-keepers, waiters, guides, and purveyors 
of souvenir spoons to an American Empire—that is the manifest 
destiny of this people if they continue too long in the broad path 
of Little-Englandism into which they flocked at the last Getieral 
Election. 

The recasting and revision of the Canadian Tariff has been 
luminously dealt with in two great speeches by Mr. W. S. Field- 
ing, the Minister of Finance and heir-apparent to the leadership 
of his party, who must henceforth tank as one of the great 
exponents of Imperial statesmanship. I could wish space pet- 
mitted me to give in full both those vindications of Canada’s 
Fiscal Policy. In the first of these great speeches, which was 
delivered before the meeting of Parliament at Montreal—a city 
which occupies the same position in the Dominion as New York 
does in the United States—before the opening of Parliament 
Mr. W. S. Fielding defined and justified the Fiscal Policy of the 
Laurier Administration in terms which aroused the enthusiasm of 4 
great audience of representative business men. As it had beéti the 
life-work of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to complete the reconciliation of 
the two Canadian nationalities, and so confirm that Entente Cor- 
diale which is the psycholosi¢al basis, as it were, of Canada’s 
federal institutions, so it was the chief object of Mr. Fielding and 
his financial advisers to réconcile the economic differences be- 
tween the agricultural provinces of the West, and the manufac- 
turing districts of Eastern Canada, which have derived such great 
profit from the rapid expansion of their Western markets—a tesult 
of Confederation foreseen by Sir John Macdonald, who did not 
live long enough to see the fulfilment of his prophecy that thé 
development of Westetn Canada would some day rival that of the 
Western States. Therefore the Dominion Govertiment désiréd 
“a moderate and reasonable tariff which will give a measure of 
protection to our commercial life, but yet not be heavy enough 
to antagonise the great consuming masses of the country.” 
Adequate protection was to be given to the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the East without endangering the rapid expansion ip 
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population and wealth of Canada beyond the Great Lakes. Thus 
the fallacious belief, widely current in this country, that Canada 
was going to take up “ McKinleyism””’ and foster her manufactur- 
ing industries at the expense of her agriculture (on which 45 per 
cent. of Canadians are directly or indirectly dependent for their 
means of livelihood), has been once more confuted. Indeed, it 
was made evident by Mr. Fielding that Canada means to avoid 
the economic blunders of the United States as well as those of 
the Mother Country. It was also clearly seen that the great fact 
of Canada’s preferential treatment of the British manufacturer 
was to remain for future use as the corner-stone of Imperial 
reconstruction. “We propose,” said the Minister of Finance, “to 
adhere to that principle of British preference which we laid 
down in 1897. We laid down that principle in the face of 
adverse criticism, but we believe it has been a great factor 
in the up-building of Canada’s position in the Empire and the 
world.” Those words were enthusiastically applauded by the 
hard-headed business men of the great Canadian seaport, 
the growth of which has been almost as marked in recent years 
as that of Winnipeg and other commercial foci in the Western 
provinces. 

In his Budget speech Mr. Fielding gave a more detailed account 
of the new scientific Tariff which has now taken the place of that 
framed in 1897, which has been compared, not altogether un- 
justly, to a “ crazy” or patchwork quilt. Before dealing with the 
subject of Tariff revision, he had much to say of the continuous 
progress and prosperity of the Dominion as reflected in the 
state of the national finances. The revenue for the past fiscal 
year had amounted to $80,139,360, or $1,139,360 in excess of the 
estimate. The expenditure on consolidated account had been 
$67,240,640, so that the net result on the year’s operations was 
an actual surplus of $12,898,720, or considerably more than the 
estimated margin of $12,500,000. The total net surplus in the 
ten years during which the speaker had been Minister of Finance 
was no less than $77,198,885. There was no reason to anticipate 
any falling off in the expansion of the national revenue so long 
as Canadian trade continued to increase at its present rate. 
Canada’s aggregate external trade was $470,000,000 in 1904-5, 
and $550,000,000 in 1905-6, and the official returns up to the end 
of October clearly proved that the rate of increase was being 
more than maintained. Mr. Fielding might here have drawn 
attention to the fact that Canada’s credit now stands appreciably 
higher than that of the Mother Country, to judge by the prices of 
gilt-edged securities in either country. 
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In introducing his new Tariff—it will be remembered that Mr. 
Fielding was the chief author of the revision of 1897—he made the 
following remarks in regard to the necessity for a growing country 
of Tariff stability, and the adoption of the high protective duties 
for the encouragement, or, rather, “ forcing,” of local industries 
which are unquestionably favoured by many Canadian Con- 
servatives : 


Our desire has been to encourage a large degree of Tariff stability—not a 
slavish adhesion to every item in the Tariff—but we have been desirous that the 
impression should go abroad that the Government were not willing to make 
changes hastily, that they were rather slow to do anything in that line, and 
only when a case became of extreme urgency would we undertake to make 
changes. We have, therefore, from time to time resisted many applications 
for changes, not because in some instances there may not have been some- 
thing in the argument, but because it was not wise to make changes too often. 
And if in one or two cases there was some reason perhaps to justify a change, 
I do not think anybody has suffered any serious loss by delay. Now that we 
are approaching the question of a general Tariff revision, we again wish to 
keep in mind this idea of Tariff stability. We do not desire to make radical 
changes. We feel that the general condition of Canada to-day is such that 
radical changes in the Tariff are not called for. In accordance with intentions 
recently expressed, we are changing the shape and form of our Tariff. We 
are adopting new forms of schedules ; but, after all, it will be found that no very 
great and no very radical changes are being made in the resolution it will be my 
duty to present. We have from time to time discussions with honourable gentle- 
men opposite as to encouraging manufacturing industries. I do not think 
that there is—certainly as to principle—a very wide difference between us. We 
all agree that we should like manufacturing industries to prosper in Canada, 
always provided it does not cost too much. I suppose the question of the 
difference between us would be as to where the proper line should be drawn. 
Some of the honourable gentlemen take the extreme view that we should manu- 
facture everything. They see some article which has been imported from 
abroad, and they say, “ You have no right to import these things, because you 
can make them in Canada and should make them.” In most instances we 
can make them, but whether we should is a debatable question. The question 
is, can we make the article economically and at as cheap a rate, and should 
we attempt to make it, or is it something not well adapted to our manufactur- 
ing conditions? We are not prepared to take the view that we must manu- 
facture everything in Canada. There are things we cannot manufacture with 
profit, and I think we would do as well to wait until Canada has a much larger 
population before attempting to face manufacturing in some lines. 


These remarks very strongly corroborate Mr. Chamberlain’s 
much-criticised expression of opinion that Canada and the other 
British independencies would not be anxious to create “secondary 
industries” (which can only be done by erecting a high Tariff 
fence until wages in Greater Britain fall to the old-world level) 
if the Mother Country was prepared to negotiate treaties of 
mutual preference. At the time this suggestion was made many 
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local patriots in the Colonies took offence at what seemed to 
them the expression of a desire to limit the future industrial 
activities of the “younger nations” for the benefit of Great 
Britain. To-day the true significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words has been gauged, and it is clearly seen that secondary 
manufactures, except they be built up on the great primary 
industries, are parasites on the body economic of a Common- 
wealth. Australia has paid a heavy price for creating secondary 
and even tertiary trades, all of which are “in the air,” so to speak. 
Indeed, these parasitic growths, which have been fostered at such 
vast expense, are chiefly responsible for the hiving of nearly half 
Australia’s population in hypertrophied cities along the coast- 
line, and, indirectly, for the social curse of the neurotic “ larrykin.” 
Canada means to learn from the experience of other countries 
rather than by costly experiments of her own, and she has no in- 
tention whatever of following Australia’sexampleand paying heavily 
for the creation of parasitic industries which would withdraw a 
part of her population from the development of her vast agri- 
cultural areas and other natural sources of wealth and of that 
welfare which the ens logicum of the “ economic man” was in- 
vented to ignore. Mr. Fielding gaye as an illustration of the 
industries, which Canada cannot afford to encourage, the manu- 
facture of tin-plate. Some enterprising capitalists were anxious 
to establish a tin-plate factory in Ontario, and it is known that 
they have maintained what is called at Washington (and also, I 
believe, at Ottawa) a “strong lobby” in order to persuade the 
Government to impose a duty on tin-plate which had been kept 
on the free-list for the benefit of Canada’s huge canning industry, 
But the Canadian Government has absolutely refused to benefit 
a single Ontario town at the cost of a great and complex trade 
which has a foothold in nearly every province—indeed, the 
“tin cow” or can of condensed milk is ubiquitous—and is about 
to profit by the recent revelations in regard to the American 
packeries. It is certain that this policy of refusing to foster 
parasitic manufactures through the agency of the Tariff will be 
rigorously pursued by the present Administration ; and there is 
every reason to believe that even the lawful inheritors of Sir John 
Macdonald’s “ National Policy” would refrain from imposing 
high protective duties, if they came into power in 1908—so strong 
is the general agreement with Mr. Fielding’s advocacy of Tariff 
stability, 

The broad lines of recasting and revision have been 
explained at length in the London journals, so that I need 
only summarise them briefly. In the first place the new Tariff 
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classifies commodities in eleven groups for the convenience 
of importers. Secondly, all vagueness of wording has been 
removed so far as possible. To come to ‘changes of more 
importance, the new Tariff has three columns, the one 
containing the lowest duties all round being that of the British 
preference. Hitherto the preferential rate in nearly all cases 
has been 33} per cent. off the general rate. Now the preferential 
duties areset forth in a separate column or list, the discrimina- 
tion in regard to each item being calculated separately. Insome 
cases it is more, in some cases less, than the “ flat” or all-round 
preference of 334 per cent. But the desire to turn trade in the 
direction of Great Britain has been kept in view throughout ; and 
Mr. Fielding’s opinion that the small changes in this direc- 
tion would be found to have increased the discrimination in 
favour of the British manufacturer, particularly in the class of 
metals in which he is met with severe competition, is justified by 
a close examination of the actual duties. All the specific altera- 
tions seem to have been the result of the use of the 2} per cent. 
unit. Further changes in favour of Great Britain have been 
made in the revision of the free list, which imposes a small duty 
on certain listed articles coming from foreign countries. Clearly 
the revised British preference will be somewhat more effective 
in 1907 than it has been in 1906, when many large firms in Great 
Britain for the first time made a serious attempt to enter the 
Canadian market—in almost every instance with encouraging 
results. Of the two remaining columns one is that of the 
previously existing general Tariff, which, broadly speaking, 
remains as it was. The second column is that of the “ inter- 
mediate Tariff.’ The surtax is retained, and also the various con- 
cessions under the French treaty. And the dumping clause 
remains, though the letter of it has been altered. 

Mr. Fielding again justified the British preference which, he 
believed, had brought commercial advantages of a substantial 
nature. In support of this contention he pointed out that in 1891 
the imports into Canada from Great Britain were $43,000,000 
and in 1897, when the preferential Tariff came in, they had fallen 
to $29,200,000. The tide was turned, and last year the British 
imports amounted to $69,000,000. Taking dutiable goods only— 
of course, the preference applied only to these goods—an in- 
crease from $20,217,422 to $52,615,725 was shown during the 
same period. Another view of the preferential Tariff was that it 
gave a great reduction of taxation to the consumers of the 
Dominion. Aclose calculation indicated that if the preference 
had not been established during the last ten years, if the same 
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quantity of goods had come into the country under the old rates 
of duty as had come under the preference, no less than $28,000,000 
of taxation over and above what the people had been actually 
called upon to pay under the preference would have been taken 
from the people. Rates under the British preference also 
govern to a very considerable extent the prices of articles sold 
in Canada by foreign countries ; so that even the foregoing large 
figures do not adequately represent the full benefit accruing to 
the Canadian consumer of an act of discrimination which was 
also a first step in a policy of Imperial reconstruction. In this 
connection Mr. Fielding defined the views of his Government for 
the nth time (eight times, at least, to my knowledge) in regard 
to a mutual preference : 

If it suits the pleasure and convenience of the British people to grant that 
preference to the products of Canada we should have been glad to have it, and 
many of us think it would have been of considerable advantage. But, while 
we hold that opinion, we have felt that we would not be doing justice to 
Canada if we were to press the matter unduly upon the British people; We 
have never made any concealment of our hopes on the subject; but when it 
became apparent that the adoption of such a policy was obnoxious to the mass 
of the people of Great Britain for the time being, whatever their views may 
be in the future, when it became a party question in Great Britain, when one 
of the great Imperial parties over there took strong ground against it, when it 
was declared to be a policy antagonistic to the wishes of the mass of the 
people, we thought the proper position for us to take was and is this: “It isa 
question for you people of Great Britain. We adopted the British preference 
because we believed it was a good thing for Canada. When you people see 
fit to adopt it as a good thing for Great Britain, why, we shall be pleased ; but 
if it does not suit you to adopt it from the standpoint of your own interest, we 
have no objection to make: you must go your own way.” 

It is difficult to understand the reasoning of British Free 
Traders, who argue that because the preference given by Canada 
has not only benefited the British manufacturer, but also the 
Canadian consumer, and is, therefore, not a one-sided, senti- 
mental bargain, it is but an ephemeral boon, and not an induce- 
ment to open negotiations for a reciprocal arrangement which 
would increase the benefit to either party. All Canadians are 
consumers ; only a minority are producers of a few of the wares 
which the British manufacturer purveys in the world’s markets. 
Here, surely, is a good basis lof negotiation, when it is remem- 
bered that each increase in the British .preference relieves the 
Canadian consumer. 

In the sweetest cup there is a drop of bitterness. The penalty 
for “ going our own way” is indicated in the adoption of the 
intermediate Tariff. In no case does the reduction of duties in 
this intermediate column from the leveliof the general Tariff equal 
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10 per cent. Nor is there any immediate danger that it will 
become operative so as to injure the interests of the British 
manufacturer. For the present the American Senate, that 
stronghold of Trust interests, is a seemingly insuperable obstacle 
to reciprocity between Canada and! the United States. So that 
circumstances have conspired to grant usa respite—for how long 
who knows ?—from the inevitable fate of a people that is in 
slavery to the idols of the Academy. Mr. Fielding’s remarks on 
the intention of this intermediate Tariff are too significant to be 
left unquoted : 

All we do, then, by adopting this intermediate Tariff is to hold it up to 
countries abroad and say: “This is something which you may obtain, if you 
desire, by entering into negotiations with Canada ; you may obtain the whole 
Tariff for equal compensation, or you may obtain a part of that Tariff for com- 
pensation.” You may obtain it from day to day by reciprocal legislation, or 
you may obtain it by a treaty, brought about through proper diplomatic chan- 
nels. We do not, therefore, bring this middle Tariff into’ operation at once, 
but we put it before the world as a statement of the terms and conditions 
upon which we are willing to negotiate with other countries, and in order 
that we may induce them to give us better terms and take from us a larger 
share of products of Canada. We will ask Parliament to give us authority 
within the limits set down in that Tariff, to bring it into operation by an Order 
in Council, only as respects temporary arrangement, from time to time. I 
may say that there is no case in which the reduction is equal to 10 per cent., 
but wherever there is a reduction to that extent it would diminish the British 
preference. Though in some cases the British preference is reduced, and in 
others it is increased, on the whole the British preference will be as between 
itself and the general Tariff about as it is to-day, or perhaps a little better for 
Great Britain. 


Lord Grey has been warning the British investor to be careful 
in his dealings in Cobalt mines. Cobalt is a good “ mining 
camp,” but the proved properties are few in number, mere pros- 
pects are numberless, and the Wall-street boom is not warranted 
by the facts. As long as heallows the American financiers to act 
as middlemen, the British investor will never derive much benefit 
from the spectacular development of the Dominion. It is to be 
hoped that Lord Grey’s warning, coming as it does from the 
first Governor-General of Canada who has proved himself a first- 
rate man of business, will be carefully considered. 

E. B. O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


ON Wednesday, December 12, the Letters Patent granting Re- 
sponsible Government to the Transvaal were issued. The public 
have beenkept in complete ignorance about Lord Selborne’sviews 
as to the policy of the Government, or his recommendations with 
regard to the various clauses of this most important State paper. 
And not only have the Government not published Lord Selborne’s 
despatches, but they have even suppressed the report of their own 
Ridgeway Commission, consisting of three Liberals, who went 
out to try to coerce the British party in the new Colonies into 
abandoning their just claims to political consideration. It is not 
difficult to realise why the Government have acted in this arbitrary 
manner with regard to important documents which the public have 
a right to see. The opinions of Lord Selborne, the report of the 
Ridgeway Commission, have been suppressed because they did 
not agree with the views of Mr. Byles of Bradford, who, with his 
fellows, came to Parliament last January meaning to give South 
Africa to the Boers, meaning to ruin the great industry upon 
which the future of the Colony is founded, and meaning to indulge 
to the uttermost that fanatical hatred of the British, which is the 
distinguishing mark of the bilious Radical. 

We have never taken a sanguine view of the intentions of his 
Majesty’s Ministers ; we have all along said that they would do 
all that ignorance and malevolence could do to prejudice the 
position of the British in the Transvaal. They have justified our 
fears. The Constitution which ensures supremacy to the Boers 
also handicaps the industry upon which the British exist, by 
denying to it that supply of unskilled labour without which it 
cannot survive, for it is specifically stated in the Letters Patent 
that the contracts with the Chinese are not to be renewed, and 
that no new ordinance dealing with contract labour may 
pass intg law unless it satisfies the home Government (and 
Mr. Byles) that no “servile” conditions exist. No one, how: 
ever, imagines that the British Government would resist 
the united and reiterated demand of all sections of the popu- 
lation in the Transvaal for the renewal of any kind of con- 
tract labour, so what this clause of the Letters Patent means is 
that the British in the Transvaal will have to buy the political 
support of the Boers at amy cost, if they are not to be starved out 
of thecountry. The cost of the Boer vote will be nothing less 
than the full control of the schools and the Civil Service. If the 
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British are prepared to allow their children to be brought up as 
rebels, as Boers—the Dutch will support Chinese labour, if not, 
then the British may leave the country where they will no longer 
be able to earn their living. That is the dilemma in which they 
have been placed by the malice of the pro-Boer members of the 
home Government, a malice in no way mitigated by the enfeebled 
and discredited ‘ Liberal Imperialists.” 

The reserved portions of the Constitution, that is to say the 
hampering of a colony, whose trustworthiness the Government 
are never tired of extolling, with regard not only to its native 
laws but with regard to all future regulations of Asiatic and 
coloured immigrants, will be a fruitful source of trouble between 
the Colonial Office and the Transvaal. It is unparalleled in the 
history of the British Empire, and Lord Elgin, that man of 
straw, will not only find himself face to face with those who are 
seeking a quarrel with Great Britain, but with those who wish 
to keep on good terms with her. Slowly and surely the loyalists 
in South Africa are being forced by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Cabinet into alliance with the Boers against 
England, and the connection between these islands and the 
African sub-continent will be gravely weakened when the whole 
population of South Africa is agreed upon one point only, that 
Downing Street is intolerable. 

‘The Constitution provides, it is true, two “ safeguards” to the 
British. The Upper Chamber, or Council * is to be nominated 
by the Governor, but this will, as the members are not to be 
nominated for life, only place them at the mercy of popular 
outcry, and involve the Governor in a great deal of political hot 
water if they resist the elected House of Assembly. It is just 
better than if both Houses were to be elected ; but any one who 
counts upon a stalwart opposition to Krugerism on the part of 
men who are liable to be politically abolished every five years, 
is mistaken, The second safeguard is that a board is to be 
appointed to protect, at least for a short time, those British 
settlers who were induced by the British Government to take 
up their abode in the Transvaal. We welcome this last provision 
as showing that public opinion has had some effect upon the 
Home Government, and that Lord Milner’s warning and the 
general uneasiness felt at the contemplated breach of faith with 
our settlers has penetrated even to Lord Elgin. 

Perhaps the grossest mistake in the Letters Patent, and the one 
most fraught with mischief to the future of South Africa, is that 


* There is nothing to ensure that members of this Upper House, or Council, 
need be British citizens. 
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in order to enable the penniless Boer Bywoner to vote, manhood 
suffrage has been granted to all whites. This puts the qualifica- 
tion for voting on a colour level, and it places another stumbling- 
block in the path of Federation by granting a lower franchise 
than the other Colonies will be willing to accept. 

The Letters Patent granting Responsible Government to the 
Transvaal, although published in the hurly-burly of a great party 
controversy on education, have attracted great attention, and pro- 
voked much anxious comment. The Unionist press, with the excep- 
tion of the Daily Expressand the Daily Telegraph—which Jatter paper 
must be nowadays counted as aLittle England organ—sounded a 
chorusof grave warning. Toall thoseto whom Imperialism,to quote 
Lord Milner’s fine phrase, is “a creed and not a cry,” this preci- 
pitate and irrevocable launching of the hardly-pacified Transvaal 
on the sea of party warfare is an alarming experiment. We may 
be saved, as we have often been saved before, by the courage and 
patriotism of over-seas Englishmen, but public opinion in the 
Empire will continue to condemn those politicians in the Mother 
Country who are playing a series of risky experiments with a 
colony in order to tickle the pro-Boer gallery, which is repre- 
sented in the House of Commons in a measure altogether out of 
proportion to its influence in the country. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


THE SEPARATIST CONSPIRACY 
IN IRELAND 


Look you, our foreshore stretches far through sea-gate, dyke, and 
groin— 

Made land all, that our fathers made, where the flats and the fairway 
join. 

They forced the sea a sea-league back. They died and their work 
stood fast. 


We were born to peace in the lee of the dykes, but the time of our 
. peace is past. 


So we come down uneasy, to look, uneasily pacing the beach. 
These are the dykes our fathers made: we have never known a breach. 
Time and again has the gale blown by, and we were not afraid ; 


Now we come only to look at the dykes—at the dykes our fathers 
made. 


Now we can only wait till the day, wait and apportion our shame. 

These are the dykes our fathers left, but we would not look to the 
same. 

Time and again were we warned of the dykes, time and again we 
delayed ; 


Now, it may fall, we have slain our sons as our fathers we have 
betrayed. 


—KIpLine: Zhe Dykes. 


I. TWE PRESENT SITUATION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


MR. KIPLING’s fine poem, from which the lines printed above 
are taken, has at the heart of it a deep and enduring moral. 
For all generations of mankind the lesson is imperious, in 
every country and in every form of conflict. It is not in the 
hours of hot and resolute struggle that disaster is most to be 
dreaded. It is when use and wont have relaxed the sinews of 
the mind and dimmed the vision of old experience, when long- 
continued peace and security have lulled nations to sieep, when 
over-confidence has become a part of character, and all that 
reason and fact had driven home even to the most stupid and 
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sluggish in the crisis of the fight is forgotten like a dream. 
This is profoundly and permanently true in war, in trade and 
in policy. All history spells it out, from the siege of Troy to 
the campaigns that ended in Jena and Sedan, arousing, in the 
last century, two great nations that had fallen into a stupefying 
slumber to the realities of ruin and disgrace, 

One-and-twenty years ago the British nation, before that time 
wrapped in one of its too frequent fits of obstinate and un- 
seeing complacency, was on a sudden awakened to the fact 
that it was standing on the brink of an abyss, to the edge of 
which it had been led in trusting innocence by guides, blinded 
themselves and reckless leaders of the blind. There was a 
short and sharp conflict, but with an effort, like that of one who 
painfully recovers from an anesthetic, the nation shook off its 
drowsiness and, with an unflinching eye, looked at “ things as 
they are,” determined to put aside the illusions of optimistic 
fancies and the intoxications of rhetoric and sentimentality. 
Few chapters in national history are more creditable to the 
sterling good sense, insight and firmness that mark the British 
character than the revolt against Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy in 1886. It was nota party fight. Many tore them- 
selves away with a cruel wrench from party connections and 
party traditions. Perhaps the larger part of the work of 
arousing the people was done by persons entirely unconnected 
with party politics, by men who realised that the heritage not 
of Empire only, but of British liberties and British order, 
was at stake. Apart from the Conservative party and its 
leaders, the array of those who stood by the flag at the critical 
moment when Mr. Gladstone attempted to haul it down and lead 
his followers into the enemy’s camp was imposing, Not to 
mention those still living, the opponents of the Gladstone sur- 
render to the Parnellite blackmailers included such names 
as those of Bright and Forster, Argyll and Selborne, Derby, 
Grey, Bramwell, Lecky, Froude, Seeley, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, Leighton, and many 
more of hardly lesser note. But the victory was won not by 
authority ; it was a triumph of reason. Never has any discus- 
sion on public affairs gone down so thoroughly to the root of 
the principles involved, the historical conditions, the economic 
qualifications and the constitutional consequences, as that which 
was opened up by Mr. Gladstone’s migration to the Separatist 
camp. Among those who took the most prominent part in 
this remarkable controversy, the names of Mr. Lecky, Sir 
James Stephen and Professor Dicey—whose two books on 
the subject, Te Case against Home Rule and A Leap, in the 
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Dark, are still of the highest practical value—deserve special 
mention. 

But for a time neither argument nor fact could wholly over- 
come the appeal to party fidelity and the influence which Mr. 
Gladstone wielded. Even the General Election of 1886, which 
gave the combined Unionists a large majority, left the Liberal 
Opposition in bondage to Home Rule. The prolongation of 
the discussion, however, slowly dissolved this connection, al- 
though in 1892 the Liberals obtained a narrow majority in the 
House of Commons, including the Irish Nationalists, and the 
following year saw the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Bill. But the unexampled shiftings and quibblings 
that distinguished the seven years’ evolution of that measure 
as well as its Parliamentary career disgusted many “ nominal 
Home Rulers,” Many more, who had all the time found it 
difficult to stand up against the overwhelming logical force and 
weight of the case for the Union, were in their hearts alienated 
by the cynical lightheartedness with which those who had 
denounced the crimes and the tyranny of the Land League in 
the early eighties defended the same iniquities when Parnellites 
and Gladstonians had come to be allies. This process was 
quickened in the consciences of not a few who shrank from a 
breach with their party by the amazing revelations before the 
Speciai Commission and the findings of the judges in the case 
of Parnell and Davitt and their colleagues, when it was declared 
that some of these had “entered into a conspiracy,” by means 
of coercion and intimidation, to drive the “ English garrison” 
out of Ireland, and that others, the prime movers in the estab- 
lishment and organisation of the Land League, had “ acted with 
the intention by its means to bring about the absolute inde- 
pendence of Ireland as a separate nation.” Then came Par- 
nell’s appearance in the Divorce Court, the wreck of his per- 
sonal character, and his expulsion, on Gladstone’s prompting, 
from the leadership by the very men who had a few days 
earlier re-elected him as their chief, followed by his denuncia- 
tion of the Gladstonian Bill of 1886 and its subsequent modi- 
fications, and his repudiation of the pledges he was supposed to 
have given to accept such a scheme as a settlement. The Bill 
of 1893 was introduced under these depressing conditions, 
with Parnell’s powerful will no longer present to inspire his 
party, and with no prospect of obtaining even a plausible excuse 
for arguing that the proposals which were thrust through the 
House of Commons by the closure constituted a settlement that 
could be trusted to hold good even for a single year, The 
rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords was a foregone 
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conclusion, and the action of the Upper Chamber was promptly 
and abundantly justified by the return of the great Unionist 
majority in the summer of 1895. 

Thus, after nearly ten years of controversy and conflict, the 
Separatist policy which the Gladstonians had taken over “as a 
going concern” from the Parnellite faction was defeated, dis- 
credited, and, as men of all parties hastened to say, dead and 
buried. In the Parliament of 1895 it was never heard of, 
except in speeches by Nationalist politicians, intended solely for 
consumption in Ireland. Not even the extreme Radicals pre- 
tended to any sympathy with objects which the people of Great 
Britain had so emphatically disapproved. They thrust the 
question out of sight with sedulous care, and when they were 
compelled to make any reference to it they were eager to 
explain that, in their view, it was no longer “ within the sphere 
of practical politics.” Lord Rosebery’s repeated attempts to 
disentangle himself from the record of his former half-hearted 
complicity in the Separatist scheme of his departed chief kept 
their surviving colleagues up to the mark. The nation felt 
ashamed that it had been so nearly tricked into a shameful 
surrender, and the attitude, during the Boer War, of the Irish 
“rebel party,” which Bright had denounced long before, 
deepened the feeling of indignation. In these years public 
Opinion in regard to the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland had gone back, it seemed, to the point at which it had 
been steadily fixed from the time of the Union to the date of 
the Gladstonian apostasy after the General Election of 1885. 
That position might be illustrated by an enormous mass of 
quotations from the speeches and writings of public men, Whig, 
Tory and Radical, but a single extract will suffice : 


There is an Irish party, a determined and not insignificant one, for which 
British indignation has no terrors. Their wish is to disgust England with 
Irish business and Irish members, and to induce England, through sheer 
disgust and the sense of public inconvenience due to obstruction offered to 
the progress of all other business in Parliament, to listen to repeal of the 
legislative union. 


These pregnant words are from a memorandum which Sir 
Robert Peel submitted to the Duke of Wellington a few days 
before his defeat and resignation in June 1846. To the day of 
his death he never thought it conceivable that a British Minister 
could surrender to such a faction, wielding such weapons, Nor 
did any of his successors in office contemplate such a humiliating 
and suicidal course till Peel’s most brilliant disciple yielded to 
the temptation of overriding the will of the people of England 
and Scotland by a transaction that was to purchase en d/ec the 
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votes of a “rebel party” numbering eighty-five members of 
the House of Commons. 

Yet to-day we have ominous warning that the Separatist 
danger, which was thought to be “ dead and buried” nearly a 
dozen years ago, is to come upon the United Kingdom in full 
flood in the next Session of Parliament. A surprise such as 
Gladstone and Parnell, in the first flush of their confederacy, 
nearly brought to a successful ending is hardly possible now, 
unless the new Separatist alliance is justified in its calculation 
that Englishmen and Scotchmen who were broad awake in 
1895 have gone to sleep again and left the citadel of the State 
unguarded. A new generation of electors, it is true, have come 
into existence ; many have forgotten and many more had never 
mastered the arguments and the lessons of experience which 
were so familiar in the days when the battle of the Union was 
last fought out. Are the people of Great Britain steeped in 
apathy, indifference and ignorance, as they were when they had 
so rude an awakening twenty-one years ago ? Have other con- 
troversies diverted their minds from the paramount duty of 
watching “ the dykes our fathers made”? A short time will 
show. Sut not a day is to be lost, if the people are to rouse up 
before we are “ surrendered to night and the sea.” 


II. THE DEVOLUTION POLicy: ITs FUTILITY. 


The situation is essentially the same as that which had to be 
faced in 1886, but the accomplices of the Irish Separatists have 
found a new mask which they hope wiil, for the moment, dis- 
guise the dangerous teatures of a Home Rule measure. The 
substitution ot a word of Latin origin for the question-begging 
Saxon phrase which Mr. Gladstone worked “for all it was 
worth ’”’ can deceive none except those who are determined to 
be deceived. More than three and a half years before Lord 
Dunraven’s Committee, with the advice and assistance of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, concocted the “ Devolution” policy 
launched by the “ Irish Retorm Association,” Mr. Redmond 
welcomed that policy, not as in any way adequate to meet the 
Nationalist claim, but as “an enormous step on the road to 
Home Rule.” When the Dunraven scheme was disclosed, Mr. 
William O’Brien hailed it as “a new birth of Home Rule.” 
The Nationalist newspapers recognised that this new departure, 
for which they pretended to consider the Irish Unionists re- 
sponsibie—thuugh nu Unionists Of any representative position 
or authoriy in lieland gave the siyhtest support to the Dun- 
Taven projecl—was an opportunity for securing the objects at 
which they had aimed openly and all along, When Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman, just before he took office, advocated, in 
the speech at Stirling which aroused the alarm of Lord Rose- 
bery and of many other Liberals, concessions to the Nationalist 
claims on the “instalment” plan, the Freeman's Journal con- 
tended that he had put forward his Home Rule policy clearly, 
and, appealing to the Irish voters in Great Britain as well as in 
Ireland, declared that “ Every vote given to a follower of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the next election is a vote given 
for Home Rule.” * Well might Lord Rosebery, addressing the 
Liberal League a couple of weeks later, take note of this state- 
ment as representing the Nationalist view that the policy of a 
Government under such leadership “would bring an Irish 
Parliament to the doors of the Irish people.” To the same 
conclusion all sections of the Irish Unionists had unanimously 
and unhesitatingly come. The Irish Unionist Alliance had 
from the first condemned the Devolution proposals as even- 
tually, and, probably, almost at once, leading to the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament, with all the perils and evils which 
had been discerned and denounced in 1886 and 1893. The 
Ulster Liberal-Unionist Association issued a manifesto, after an 
important meeting in Belfast,f insisting that, having regard to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s promise of the transfer of “ the 
effective management of Irish affairs to a representative Irish 
authority” as an instalment,and his advice to the Nationalist 
members to accept this, “ provided always that it was consis- 
tent with, and led upto, ¢he larger policy,” “ Devolution must be 
sternly resisted at every stage.” It was pointed out that “the 
larger policy” had, a few days earlier, been authoritatively 
defined at the Convention of the United Irish League in Dublin : 
“ No new system of Government for Ireland would be accepted 
as satisfactory or would prove effective except a Legislative 
Assembly freely elected and representative of the people, with 
powers to make laws fo: Ireland, and an Executive Government 
responsible to that As-embly.” 

The policy of Home Rule by instalments, foreshadowed in Sir 
Henry Campbeil-Bannerman’s speech at Stirling, is generally, 
and not unnaturally, identified with the projects of devolution 
that have been so much talked of, and so little understood, 
during the last two years, No plan for “representative control 
over Irish administration,” to use the Prime Minister’s words, 
has been authoritatively published, though there has been much 
unauthorised speculation on the subject. The nearest approach 
to an official or se.mi-official indication of the nature of the 
measure contemplated by the present Government has come, 
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characteristically enough, from Sir Antony MacDonnell, the 
Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle. This permanent official, 
bound by the usage of the Civil Service to keep clear of political 
controversies, went out of his way while Parliament was still 
sitting * to announce at the Master Builders’ dinner in Dublin 
that the legislation of next Session would include a measure 
with the object of “associating the people with the conduct of 
Irish affairs,” ‘ My firm belief,” the Under-Secretary said, “ is 
that the coming year, 1907, will see the fruition of many of 
the hopes which the best Irishmen have for many years enter- 
tained,” intimating at the same time that all must not be 
expected at once—just as the Prime Minister had previously 
advised Irish Nationalists to take an instalment and to bide 
their time till the larger policy could be yielded to them with- 
out unpleasant Parliamentary consequences.t As Sir Antony 
MacDonnell—who has freely used, and indeed extended, under 
Mr. Bryce, the extraordinary and unconstitutional privileges 
conceded to him by Mr. Wyndham, with the connivance of 
Lord Lansdowne, on his original appointment—had been asso- 
ciated, it is now undisputed, in the preparation and publication 
of the devolution scheme put forward by Lord Dunraven’s 
Committee in September 1904, it has been widely assumed 
that the Biil thus put forward by the Under-Secretary as a 
‘message of hope” is that of the so-called Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation, For several reasons, however, it would be waste of 
time to enter upon a serious examination of the Dunraven 
proposals as if they constituted the policy that the Government 
is to produce. The plan, by the way, was materially altered a 
year after its first appearance, with the object—clearly not 
attained—of placating the Nationalists by more “liberal” 
arrangements about finance and by a pledge that the iniquitous 
over-representation of Ireland in the Imperial Legislature shall, 
in no circumstances, be diminished, The experience of the 
Gladstonian Home Rule Bills should warn us that any conces- 
sions to the Nationalists are liable to frequent and far-reaching 
changes after their production. As surely, any devolution plan 
ever propounded would be transformed beyond recognition 
before the final Parliamentary verdict upon it was given, 

* August 1, 1906. 

t+ The Under-Secretary’s words, as reported in the Dublin newspapers, 
were: “ His firm beiief was that the coming year, 1907, would see the fruition 
of many of those hopes which the best Irishmen had for many years enter- 
tained. It might not be the fruition of everything which Irishmen had hoped 
for, but it would be, he believed, the fruition of so much that Irishmen, if they 
were true to themselves, would make it the fountain and the source from which 
the whole of their hopes might be fulfilled.” _ 
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It is further to be considered that the Dunraven proposals 
carry with them no sort of authority. They have been con- 
tumelously rejected by the Nationalist members, and, as Davitt 
pointed out soon after their appearance, “ they had no back- 
ing from their own party, no endorsement from their own 
class, no sanction of any kind from their own recognised land- 
lord or Unionist leaders.” Neither Lord Dunraven himself 
nor any of his colleagues of the “ Irish Reform Association ” 
have been active and leading workers in the Unionist cause. 
They have taken no foremost part in resistance to the tyranny 
and coercion carried on by the United Irish League and 
earlier organisations of the same kind in the much-abused 
name of Irish nationality. It is remarkable that not one of 
the Dunraven Committee has ever been a member of the 
House of Commons, and we believe not one has sat on the 
executive of the Irish Unionist Alliance, which, more than 
any other organisation, represents every shade of Unionist 
opinion in Ireland. It may be mentioned that, according to 
the best information, more than one important member of 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee has withdrawn from any co- 
operation in a movement the dangers of which to the highest 
interests both of Ireland and of the Empire had at last become 
apparent to them. On the other hand, Mr. Talbot Crosbie, 
one of Lord Dunraven’s most conspicuous coadjutors, who 
posed, especially in the English newspapers, as a representative 
Unionist, and contended that devolution was the true Unionism, 
has recently come out in his real colours and declared himself 
a convert to Home Rule without qualification, Lord Dun. 
raven’s personal position is rather ambiguous. In_ his 
pamphlet The Crisis in Ireland he writes:* “Home Rule is 
a vague and indeterminate expression, and our proposals may 
be Home Rule, disguised or undisguised. J do mot quarrel 
with thename. I have no objection toit as applied to myself. But 
the assertion that they are repeal in disguise or dualism in 
disguise, or that they abrogate the ultimate and effective con- 
trol of Parliament, is utterly absurd.” It is not surprising that 
a politician of this amphibious type finds himself without any 
support either from Unionists or from Nationalists. 

We have quoted some passages showing the nature of the 
dissent on both sides from the devolution policy. The Irish 
Unionist Alliance promptly protested against the attempt to 
obtain Unionist support for that policy, being firmly convinced 
that “legislation in the direction indicated, instead of lessen- 
ing agitation on the part of the Nationalist Party, would only 
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be used as additional means to extort further concessions.” 
At the same time, the Liberal Unionists of Ulster placed on 
record their conviction that the devolution proposals opened 
the door for ‘‘ concessions fraught with danger and injustice 
to loyalist minorities,” to be forced upon Parliament year by 
year until, before another appeal to the constituencies was 
possible, we “ should find ourselves the victims of the sub- 
stance of Home Rule, and a substance the more intolerable 
because presented to us under the garb of an angel of light.” 
To Irish Unionists who are face to face with the practical 
aspects of the situation Lord Dunraven’s suggestion seems a 
mockery that “the ultimate and effective control of Parlia- 
ment” is fully secured because it rests with the House of 
Commons under the devolution plan to vote the supplies for 
Ireland, though the allocation of those supplies is to be given 
over to the Irish Council, or whatever the new authority in 
Ireland may be called. The remedy of withdrawing the 
grants to Ireland, if the Irish majority should oppress and 
despoil the minority, is about as practical, and, perhaps, as 
seriously meant, as Sir William WHarcourt’s argument in 
bygone days that if Home Rule “went wrong” in Ireland 
the Imperial Government could always set things right by 
invading the sister island with horse, foot, and artillery. The 
absurdity is increased by the fact that the devolutionists are 
pledged to maintain the present representation of Ireland in 
its full strength at Westminster. Of course, any attempt to 
bring financial pressure to bear for such purposes as Lord 
Dunraven professes to contemplate would be resisted to the 
bitter end by the eighty-five Nationalists in the House of 
Commons. If any one imagines that a Radical Government, 
with its own ends to pursue, would have such virtue as to 
disregard the Irish vote in the spirit of an ancient Roman, 
his innocence is to be envied, The following words, written 
by Professor Dicey in 1893 of the Gladstonians of that day, 
are as true now of the motley following of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Ministry. ‘ Their policy can be carried through, 
if at all, only by alliance with the Irish leaders, The alliance 
and support of those leaders the Gladstonians must have at 
any cost.” However monstrous the price, there will be no 
hesitation about paying it. 

In advocating both the first and the second of his Home 
Rule Bills Mr. Gladstone put in the forefront of his argument 
the necessity that the settlement must be “real” and that it 
must be one accepted by the Irish people. He was able to 
persuade himself, in the teeth of facts and probabilities, that 
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his policy was so accepted by Mr. Parnell ahd his followifig 
until the illusion was torn into tatters in Committee-room 
No. 15. But utider the influence of his optimistic dreams he 
gave promises and held out hopes by which the Nationalists 
are determined to bind the Gladstonian Epigoni. It is hard 
indeed for politicians who claim the allegiance of the Liberal 
Party, as Gladstone’s successors in title do, to ignore these 
words of his, written in reply to Parnell’s manifesto of 
November 28, 1890: “For me to propose any measure 
except such as Ireland could approve, on the lines already laid 
down, would be fatuity as regards myself and treachery to the 
Irish nation.” To the obligations so defined, Mr. Redmond 
and the whole body of the Irish Nationalists—with the possible 
exception of Mr. William O’Brien and a few of his adherents, 
whose bond of union seems to be that they are eager to say 
“black” when the dominant faction of the party says 
“white ’—are bent on holding the present Cabinet. It can, 
therefore, be no matter for surprise that the repudiation of 
the devolution proposals by the Nationalists has been even 
more drastic and unhesitating than that of the Unionists them- 
selves, Pages and pages might be filled with extracts showing 
how far the Nationalist leaders and organisers were from the 
most distant thought of accepting devolution as a “ real 
settlement,” such as Gladstone tried to make Parliament and 
the constituencies believe he had laid the foundations of by a 
compact with the Parnellites, A few specimens, however, 
must suffice here. Shortly before his death, Davitt in a 
speech at Maryborough * scouted the devolution plan of Lord 
Dunraven’s association in the fiercest language of distrust and 
scorn; and a little later the Freeman's Journal contemptuously 
dismissed those proposals as “vestry reforms.” Still earlier 
Mr. Dillon had taken his line. -Of the Dunraven proposals he 
said:+ ‘They are preposterous; they are utterly unwork- 
able. If set up they would not last six months ; if set up in 
the Hotise of Commons they would not last a night’s debate.” 
A year later, at Liverpool, he said that ‘devolution was a 
system to delude Ireland, and machinery to break and destroy 
the National movement”; while, on the same occasion, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor “warned British statesmen that the Irish 
leaders had no intention of palming off on the Irish 
pedple an incomplete and unworkable scheme,” restating the 
claim that they “ must have no less than an Irish Parliament, 
and an Executive responsible to it.” Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Redmond have both declared, over and over again, that this 
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is their “minimum demand,” Mr. Joseph Nolan, Mr, Kettle 
and Mr. Sheehy emphasise and embellish the claim, One 
says, ‘‘ Ireland must have an Executive of its own and a 
Parliament of its own, and if they got anything less they would 
fling it back in the Government's teeth” ; * while another does 
not want “any devolutionary humbug, but the old flag, a 
democratic and generous measure of Home Rule.” f 

Nor must it be supposed that Mr. Redmond, “the leader of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party,” has been less outspoken than 
his colleagues. Immediately before the General Election he 
said that when he spoke of “ a settlement of the Irish claim 
he did not mean a half-way house ; he did not meana scheme 
of devolution ; he did not mean a qualified Indian Council to 
control Irish finance,” His language has been still fuller and 
freer during the past autumn. At Grange, in the County 
Limerick,} Mr. Redmond said, in a speech fully reported in the 
Times as well as in the Irish newspapers : 


At the present moment the Irish party and people stood face to face with a 
most critical, delicate, difficult, and yet a most extraordinary political situa- 
tion. The Government, with two or three exceptions, were avowed Home 
Rulers, and they were told they would introduce a Bill next year dealing with 
self-government for Ireland. This was on the highest authority. But the 
extraordinary portion of the situation was that they also were told that this 
Home Rule Government was only to introduce what was called administrative 
Home Rule. He was anxious that the Irish public should fully understand 
that the Irish party and he had no responsibility whatever, direct or indirect, 
for the proposals of any such makeshift as that. Neither his colleagues nor 
he were consulted in this measure. He had heard of men being consulted, 
and he knew that neither the leaders nor any of the representatives of Ireland 
were consulted. They had, however, this consolation [said the hon, member]; 
if we do not know the Government’s mind, the Government shall know ours. 
He declared there to-day that the Irish people stood where they always stood, 
They declared that nothing short of a complete measure of Home Rule—and 
by that he meant a Parliament freely elected, with an Executive responsible to 
i#—that nothing short of a complete scheme of Home Rule could ever be 
accepted as a settlement of the Irish question. 


As for proposals “ leading up to Home Rule,” Mr, Redmond 
said the Irish Parliamentary Party and the Irish people would 
have to pronounce upon them ina National Convention. As 
for himself, he said: 

When the hour came, any influence he possessed would be used to induce 
his countrymen to reject any proposals, no matter how plausible they might 
seem, which tended in his judgment to endanger the prestige and power of 
the Irish National party and to weaken or disrupt the national movement. His 


© Mr. Sheehy, /rish Jndependent, August 17, 1906. 
+ Mr. Kettle, Freeman’s Journal, August 22. {} September 24, 1906, 
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first and greatest policy, which overshadowed everything else, was to preserve 
the unity of the National party in Ireland, to preserve a united and powerful 
national organisation in Ireland, until they had achieved the full measure of 
national freedom they were entitled to. Some one had said there was a half- 
way house ; that was a matter of opinion; but his policy, above all, was to 
preserve those great weapons of unity unblunted, and, therefore, his advice 
would be to reject it. As far as Ireland was concerned, let no one make any 
mistake ; their policy was to hold aloof from all English parties and Govern- 
ments, and it would be well for the present Government to realise that, while 
they were undoubtedly strong enough to do justice to this country, they were 
not strong enough—no matter how large their majority—to govern Ireland 
against the wish of the Irish people. 


A few weeks later at Athlone Mr. Redmond warned the 
Government that the Irish Nationalists were ‘‘ unchanged and 
unchangeable,” and that “nothing except a free Parliament 
with an Executive responsible to it could ever settle the 
Irish question or could ever be accepted asa settlement of 
their claims.” * What the “settlement,” to Mr. Redmond’s 
mind, would be was foreshadowed in another speech of his, 
delivered about the same time, in which he warned the Pro- 
testants of Ulster that if they persisted in resistance they would 
have to be “ overborne by the strong hand.” Colonel 
Saunderson, in a letter he sent to the 7imes a day or two 
before his death, took note of this insolent threat, the mean- 


ing of which the men of Ulster thoroughly understand. He 
wrote; 


What has been the lesson taught by Irish history in the last few years? 
The County Government Bill was passed for Ireland, which conferred on the 
Irish people the power of proving their love of fair play and their ardent 
desire to fraternise with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. What happened? 
In almost every case every Protestant and every Unionist was swept 
out of public existence, so far as it was possible, myself among the rest, and 
Roman Catholics and Nationalists given entire control of those Iri:h counties 
where Protestants and Unionists found themselves in a minority. Thus, in 
addressing the British public we Irish Unionists need not rely on our know- 
ledge of the Irish character and the well-known aims of Irish Nationalist 
politicians, clerical and lay, which at the time was described by our opponents 
as absolutely devoid of foundation. We can now point to what has been 
actually done in recent years as absolutely proving the accuracy of the esti- 
mate we had formed of the inevitable result of placing the Irish priests and 
Nationalists in a position of authority. Mr. Redmond in his speech classifies 
Ulster political parties as consisting of two classes—Nationalists on the one 
side and a “handful of Protestants on the other.” The method he proposes 
to adopt with regard to these irreconcilables is very clearly indicated. He 
appears to realise that this latter class is quite hopeless. They cannot be 
persuaded that Ireland governed by priests and Nationalists is an Ireland in 
which they would flourish. + 


* Freeman's Journal, October 8, 1906. + Zimes, October 19, 1906. 
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Ill. THE “ LARGER POLICY” OF THE NATIONALISTS, IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


To do him justice, Mr, Redmond has made not the slightest 
pretence of disguising his real aims and objects, any more 
than the rest of his party. He has been true to the traditions 
of Parnell’s speeches in Ireland and the United States as long 
ago as the early eighties, when “ the Irish leader” declared at 
Galway that he would “never have taken off his coat” 
in the agrarian and Parijiamentary conflict, except to win 
“ legislative independence” ; and when he said in Cincinnati, 
“ None of us, whether we be in Ireland or in America, or 
wherever we may be, will be satisfied until we have destroyed 
the /ast link which keeps Ireland bound to England.” Mr. 
Redmond has gone out of his way repeatedly to assure the 
American Irish that he has never renounced the ideals and 
the hopes of Owen Roe O’Neill, of Sarsfield, Wolfe Tone, 
Robert Emmet, and the rest. In speaking of a “send off” 
meeting in Dublin,* where he wished “ godspeed” to two 
newly-elected memters of his party who had accepted a 
pressing invitation, signed by Mr. Patrick Ford of the Jrish 
World, “ Colonel” Finnerty, and other Transatlantic sympa- 
thisers, to visit the United States, Mr. Redmond said, “I have 
no quarrel with men who hold extremer views than I do.” 
He went on: “I have always held the view that it was a 
strength to the National movement and not a weakness that 
England should realise that there was behind the men who were 
conducting the constitutional movement on the floor of the House of 
Commons a great unknown power waiting for an opportunity which 
might arise to have recourse, if necessary, to other methods to advance 
the cause of Ireland.” Nota single member of the Nationalist 
Party has ever asked for less than Mr. Redmond’s “ minimum,” 
a Parliament in Dublin and an Executive nominated by it. 
None have repudiated the “ other methods” broadly hinted 
at. New recruits as well as old “stalwarts” have to come 
up to the mark, The latest convert to Home Rule, Mr. 
Talbot Crosbie, recently one of the so-called Unionists of 
Lord Dunraven’s Devolution Committee, wrote to an English 
Radical newspaper, in August 1906: “ The sooner Ireland and 
her future are committed into the hands of Irishmen and an 
Irish Parliament created with an Executive responsible to it, 
the better will it be for Ireland and for the British Empire.” 
Mr. Crosbie, who about the same time is reported to have 
become a subscriber to the Nationalist Party Fund, was 

* Freeman’s Journal, October g, 1906. 
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gratified by the favourable comments on this declaration in 
the organs of the Ministerialists in England as well as in the 
Nationalist newspapers in Ireland. In another letter published 
a few weeks later,* and in an interview printed at the same 
time, he had the effrontery to call on Mr. Balfour to adopt 
the policy of creating an Irish Parliament with an Executive 
dependent on it, as advocated by Mr. Redmond. 

Perhaps an even more striking testimony to the sense in which 
Irish Nationalists interpret the loose and reckless promises of 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues in regard to the Home 
Rule question is to be found in an address by “the Most 
Reverend Dr. Farley,” Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York. Dr. Farley, in the course of a somewhat lengthened 
visit to Europe last summer, was enthusiastically welcomed in 
Monaghan, his native county, by priests and politicians of the 
“popular party.” In returning thanks at the principal gathering 
of this sort, he said t “he passed through a country a few 
weeks ago which had much the same experience as Ireland had 
had, and that was Norway. He paid a visit to that country, 
which had just been emancipated from a Government which 
liad stolen the Norwegian Government two or three centuries 
ago [sic], as the English Government had stolen the Irish 
Government, . . . He hoped to see the day, though he was 
not the youngest man among them, when they would have 
their own Parliament in College Green, as Norway had just 
secured her own Government and her own Parliament by the 
same peaceful agitation which they in Ireland had been pursuing 
very successfully.” It is idle to pretend that now, when Norway 
has not only avowed a policy of complete separation—which 
Gladstone derided in 1886 as a moral impossibility—but has 
actually accomplished that object, ridding herself of the “ last 
link” that bound her to Sweden, even “ the golden link of the 
crown,” the Scandinavian kingdom can be cited as an example 
for Irish Home Rule except by those who mean separation 
in all the length and breadth of that word. To present the 
case thus would be to make too large a demand on the credulity 
of any reasoning being. Yet Gladstone assured the House of 
Commons, when he introduced his first Home Rule Bill, that 
the relations between Sweden and Norway, with one sovereign 
and two separate legislatures, were perfectly satisfactory. There 
was ‘‘a constantly growing sympathy,” he declared, between 
Sweden and Norway. More and more Swedes and Norwegians 
felt themselves both the children of a common country, 

* Freeman's Journal, October 25, 1906, + bid, August 17, 1906. 
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united by a tie which never is to be broken,” And this was only 
twenty years ago! 

To the complete refutation by facts of Gladstone’s argu- 
ments supported by historical examples, of the working of 
“subordinate legislatures” in other countries, which Lord 
Rosebery has referred to—especially the severance of the “ last 
link” between Sweden and Norway, and the severe straining 
of the system of dualism in Austria-Hungary—may now be 
added the revival of the old conflict between the Federal 
power and “State rights ” in the United States. On the ques- 
tion of the admission of Japanese to the common schools the 
Federal Government appears to be fully justified both by law 
and under the stipulations of treaties, but the State of California 
has refused to take this view, and the question arises how the 
execution of federal policy is to be enforced, if at all. The 
references to the point in Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
a few weeks ago show that the matter is regarded as one of 
extreme gravity by American statesmen. 

The claim of the Irish Nationalists is, in substance, that they 
should have a Parliament and an Executive emanating from 
that Parliament, as independent of any interference on the part 
of the Imperial Legislature at Westminster as the Government 
of Norway was of the Government of Sweden before the dis- 
ruption of the Scandinavian Union. It cannot be doubted 
that a vety powerful party in Ireland, supported by the 
American Irish, would struggle unceasingly to use legislative 
independence in order to destroy the “ last link” that Parnell 
abhorred. The aims of the American Irish were fully revealed 
before the Special Commission. They were put in the most 
concise form in the famous circular of the Clan-na-Gael of 
December 18, 1885, issued when the head of the Liberal Party 
was meditating his capitulation to the Separatists. ‘ The lan- 
guage of the Convention” (ran this remarkable document, 
which was placed in evidence before the Special Commission, 
and remains on record) “ must be forcible and emphatic. While 
our objects lie far beyond what may be obtained by agitation, 
a National Parliament is an object which we are bound to 
attain by any means offered. The achievement of a National 
Parliament gives us a footing upon Irish soil; it gives us the 
agencies and instrumentalities of a Government de facto at the 
very commencement of the Irish struggle. It places the 
government of the land in the hands of our friends and 
brothers. It removes the Castle’s rings, and gives us what we 
may well express as the plant of an armed revolution.” * These 
* Report of the Special Commission, pp. 116-117. 
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words were once familiar, and their dangerous significance 
was understood. It is well to recall them now, “Lest we 
forget.” 5 

It is well also‘ to look at the self-government policy, as 
lately avowed by its most authoritative exponents, and to con- 
sider how far its working would harmonise with the objects 
aimed at by the Clan-na-Gael in 1885, which are the same as 
those still entertained by the Transatlantic sympathisers to 
whom Mr. Redmond’s constitutional party sends its recurrent 
appeals for the sinews of war. At the annual meeting of ‘the 
General Council of the Irish County Councils ’””—a body com- 
posed of delegates from the elected bodies, from which the 
Duke of Abercorn and the other Unionist members were forced 
to withdraw, as noted in Colonel Saunderson’s letter already 
quoted, because the understanding that the proceedings were 
to be non-political had been deliberately violated—a resolution 
was passed * affirming that ‘‘the people of this country would 
be satisfied with nothing less than a full measure of Flome 
Rule.” The majority of the delegates objected on the ground 
that this was “not strong enough,” and, by a unanimous 
vote, the following addition was made to the resolution: “ And 
to make our position plain in this matter, we affirm our reso- 
lution on the 12th of January, 1905, viz., that the Irish people 
are a free people, with a natural right to govern themselves ; that 
no Parliament is competent to make such laws for Ireland, 
except an Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin, and that the claim by 
other bodies of men to make laws for us to govern Ireland 1s illegal, 
unconstitutional, and at variance with the rights of the people.” 

To what purposes the legislative and administrative powers 
thus demanded would be turned in practice by an Irish Parlia- 
ment, dominated by the leaders of the Nationalists and the rank 
and file of the United Irish League, and other organisations of 
that kind, the speeches reported daily in the Nationalist news- 
papers, and the comments upon them, leave no room for 
doubt. One or two specimens will serve to show the conditions 
as they have developed recently under the mitis sapientia of 
Mr, Bryce. Mr. Ginnell, M.P., well known in Irish politics, 
before he appeared on the Parliamentary scene a few months 
ago, as Mr, John Dillon’s private secretary, spoke near Mullingar, 
on October 14, 1906, and denounced ‘ the ranches ”’—a nick- 
name lately given to the grazing-lands let to farmers for the 
fattening of stock. He told his audience : 


The League had work before it to tackle this demon in the ranches. They 
must not imagine that this work was easy, or that it could be accomplished 


* Freeman’s Journal, October 19, 1906. 
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without strong action. . . . It was good that they should all realise the urgency 
of carrying out the National programme. . . . The ranches should be broken 
up not only in Westmeath, but throughout all Ireland. . . . Disappointed in 
the Parliament, they were determined to try another method, and that was the 
purpose of their gathering. No man of common intelligence believed that 
the Bryces, MacDonnells, and others of that class would help them to break 
up the ranch system of Westmeath. . . . If the people were in earnest when 
they said they wished the grazing lands to be distributed, then they should 
take stern measures. (Voice: “Shoot them.”) The land was too small for 
Irishmen and grabbers to exist together. Either one or the other must go; 
it rested with them to say which. He advised them to stamp out the ranch 
demon themselves, and not leave an alien Parliament to do the duty. ... 
He would tell them that there were 80,000 acres of land in Westmeath, mostly 
evicted land, which should be divided among them. He would tell them that 
cattle could run forty miles in a single night, and if the ranchers found their 
stalls empty, they might find their cattle in six or eight weeks, some in 
Connaught, some in Munster, some among the Wicklow mountains. ... He 
advised them to leave the ranches unfenced, unused and unusable, unstocked 
and uncut, cursed by God, cursed by the people of Ireland, cursed by the 
widows and orphans of the ruined land, and so effectually cursed here and 
now by the men of the living present that no man or demon would dare to 
stahd another hour between the people and the land that should be theirs. 

This sort of advice does not remain unfruitful. Compare 
the list of applications for compensation for malicious injuries 
at the County Court sittings in Galway in October, including 
shocking mutilation of cattle and horses and other animals, 
wanton destruction of crops, turf, and pasture, wanton 
mischief tu houses, farm-buildings, threshing machines, and 
the like.* It is no wonder that one of the Nationalist members 
called upon Mr. Bryce in the House of Commons last summer 
to stop the publication of the police returns of agrarian out- 
rages, and that the Chief Secretary meekly replied : “It is not 
intended to continue the presentation of these returns.” The 
decision was cheered by the Nationalists in the House, and 
applauded by the Freeman's Journal as “the forestalment of a 
Bill for the repeal of the Coercion Act.” But whether returns 
are Suppressed or not, it is easy to guess what the condition 
of unpopular minorities in Ireland will be when the counsels 
of Mr. Ginnell and his friends have free play under the 
“generous and democratic” measure of self-government de- 
manded by the “ Irish Parliamentary party.” 


IV. NO SETTLEMENT! A GAMBLE IN VOTES! 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ought to know something 
of Ireland and the Irish question, but he seems to have a great 
Capacity for forgetting what he learned. He was Chief Secre- 
tary at Dublin Castle when Lord Spencer was Viceroy, in the 
* Galway Express, October 27, 1906. 
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closing years of the Gladstonian Administration which collapsed 
in 1885; and, like his chief, he then made fervid appeals to 
the loyalists of Ireland, and especially to the Unionists of 
Ulster, to stand by the Liberal Government and so to save the 
Union and all that it involved. These appeals were recalled, 
with bitter indignation, when, a few months later, the politician 
who is now Prime Minister “ found salvation,” to use his own 
cynical phrase, as soon as Gladstone had seen that he could not 
secure a majority in the House of Commons without buying 
the services of the Parnellite band of “free companions,” Be- 
fore that he was out of favour with those who have since been 
his allies, and are now his “honourable friends.” With a 
graceful wit, which British Liberals had not yet taken as a 
model, the principal Parnellite organ of that time described 
Lord Spencer’s Chief Secretary of 1885 as “ this moon-faced 
oaf”; but these courtesies were soon sunk in oblivion when 
the convenience and the advantage of the “union of hearts” 
were perceived. Alithis, it may be said, is “ ancient history ” ; 
but it is, at any rate, pertinent to inquire how Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, with his experience of Irish affairs, 
has apparently lost ail recollection of Gladstone’s own defence 
of his new departure in policy more than twenty years ago. 
It is certain that this Minister, who had been Chief Secretary 
the year before, and who was then an important member of 
the Gladstone Cabinet, was consulted during the preparation 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, of which he was a thorough- 
going partisan, In his speech on the introduction of that 
measure * Gladstone examined and dismissed as impracticable 
the very policy of devolution which the present Government is 
about to propound as the solution of the Irish difficulty. He 
said : “It is absurd, in my opinion, to talk of the adoption of 
such a scheme [that of delegating various branches of Irish 
affairs toa ‘central elective budy ”]in the face of two obstacles 
—first of all, that those whom it is intended to benefit do not want 
tt, do not ask it and refuse tt; and, secondly, the obstacle, not 
less important, that all those who are fearful of giving a 
domestic Legislature to Ireland would naturally and emphati- 
cally and rather justly say,—We will not create your central 
board and palter with this question, because we feel certain 
that it w2/l afford nothing in this world except a stage from which 
to agitate for a further concession, and because we see that by 
the proposal you make you will not even attain the advantage 
of settling the question that is raised.” “What we seek,” 
Gladstone added, in his most emphatic tones, “is a settlement.” 
* April 8, 1886. 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has full warning from the 
Nationalists—leaving the Unionists out of consideration alto- 
gether—that no settlement, as his old chief foresaw, can be 
built upon a Devolution scheme. 

In the face of the recent statements of the Nationalists laying 
down and defining their demands, a settlement, even of a tem- 
porary kind, is plainly out of the question. If anything of the 
sort were to be patched up, it would go to pieces, as Mr. Dillon 
has predicted, either during the ordeal of Parliamentary discus- 
sion or after a few months’ trial, which would give no hope of 
securing peace, but would be full of possibilities of mischief. 
But if a settlement in any sense of the word is, as Glad- 
stone argued, impossible, a gamble in votes is only too easy. 
The Stirling overtures served their purpose when the Irish 
electors in British constituencies gave their support to the 
Liberal candidates after the dissolution last year. It is worth 
while to reproduce the exact words of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s declaration in favour of meeting the Nationalist 
demand, which, as has been seen, induced the Freeman's Journal 
to welcome the “ promptitude and magnitude” of the Liberal 
leader’s advance on the path to the “larger policy,” and to 
point out that every vote given to the supporters of the 
Campbell-Bannerman Ministry was ‘a vote given for Home 
Rule.” He said, addressing his constituents in November 
1905, “lf | were asked for advice by an ardent Irish Na- 
tionalist, 1 would say that my desire was to see the effective 
management of Irish affairs in the hands of a representative 
Irish authority, and I further say that if I were the Irish Na- 
tionalist I would take it any way that I could get it. If an 
instalment of representative control were offered to Ireland, 
or any administrative improvement, I should advise the 
Nationalists thankfully to accept it, provided it was consistent 
with, and led up to, their larger policy ; but, I repeat, it must 
be consistent, and must dead up to the larger policy.” Lord 
Rosebery, commenting on this declaration at tsodmin, a couple 
of days afterwards, said that in these words “ the responsible 
leader of the Liberal Party” had “hoisted once more in its 
most pronounced form the flag of Irish Home Rule” ; and he 
protested against “raising that banner ’——among other reasons 
—‘‘ because of high constitutional objections, founded on the 
experience, the recent experience, of foreign European coun- 
tries,” and, also, because of his belief that such a policy would 
not “ really conduce to the welfare of the Irish people.” He 
added; “I say emphatically, explicitly, and once for all, that I 
cannot serve under that banner,” 
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But what was, and is, the position of Lord Rosebery’s 
‘Liberal Imperialists,” of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, Sir 
Edward Grey, and the rest? Their part, while the decision 
of the constituencies was still awaited, was to “ pretend very 
much” that their leader’s words had not the meaning which 
both Lord Rosebery and the Freeman's Journal, as well as all 
Unionist writers and speakers, concurred in reading into them. 
The expedient served its turn for the moment. The electorate 
was tricked into believing that Home Rule was a “ dead issue,” 
that when the Unionists pointed to it as a danger, as in a 
vigorous passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s address to his con- 
stituents in Birmingham,* they were only dressing up a 
“ bogey,” a “ scarecrow ”—out of which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, with his light-hearted impudence, boasted that he 
and his merry men had “ knocked the stuffing.” Sir Edward 
Grey positively assured those to whom he appealed in the 
sacred cause of Free Trade that votes so obtained would not 
be used to earry out a Home Rule policy. Mr. Asquith de- 
clared, before the polling, that a Home Rule Bill was not to be 
thought of during the Parliament which was about to come into 
existence. Sir Henry Fowler “ indignantly denied” that the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government would or could attempt to 
use its majority, secured on other issues, for the purpose of 
bringing in anything like a measure of Home Rule. ‘ Such 
conduct,” he said, “ would be not only a fraud, but it would be a 
breach of faith and an act of dishonesty. Personally he would 
pledge his word of honour that he would be no party to the 
introduction of a Home Rule Bill in the Parliament that was 
now about to be elected.” Mr.Sydney Buxton said: “ As far 
as I am concerned,I am not, if returned for Poplar, going to 
support a measure for Home Rule in the coming Parliament. 
I do not say I shall vote against it, but I shall not support it.” 
Other Ministers and Ministerialists, who could never have been 
“‘ reasonably suspected ” of moderation—the modern political 
sin that is the zxctvisme of the latter-day syndicate of Radical 
revolutionists—thought it expedient to sing the same tune, 
Mr. Birrell, the head of the Liberal Publications Department, 


* “They have declared that they will be satisfied with nothing short of 
separation on their own terms. They have admitted that they hope to gain 
their ends by practising on your fears, and you are threatened once more with 
their methods of terrorism which were devised to place our loyal fellow- 
subjects in Ireland at the mercy of the enemies of this country. Whether in 
opposition or in office, / will spare no efforts to defeat this conspiracy of 
violence and treason.” (Address to the electors of West Birmingham, January 
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whose services in that capacity had been rewarded with Cabinet 
office, protested that ‘“‘ Home Rule was not the issue, and could 
not be.” These doses of soothing syrup were swallowed by the 
British public with the same hypnotised subjection to the 
power of words which led the electors in 1880 to reject, under 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence, Lord Beaconsfield’s warning of the 
imminence and gravity of the Irish danger. It is difficult to 
find excuses for those professing Unionists who, angered be- 
cause they were unable to impose their own view of the Tariff 
question on the majority of the Party, refused to make any 
effort to withstand the operations of the Separatists. In any 
case, the General Election was not fought and won on Home 
Rule. But when the Government got their majority they took 
no pains to correct the assumption of the Nationalists, persisted 
in to the present hour, that they received a “mandate” to 
deal with the problem of Irish Self-Government. When their 
Bill is produced in the House of Commons, it is certain that 
this claim will be, once more, unblushingly put forward. 


V. THE Pouicy oF “ TRusT”: CHARACTER AND 
CONFIDENCE 


There is much truth in a remark made by Mr. Lecky many 
years ago when he said that “ the case against Home Rule had 
been argued too much on technical grounds.” “It is, as I under- 
stand it (he went on to say), before all things a question of confi- 
dence and character. Every Englishman who advocates it on a 
platform should be asked this simple question: Are you pre- 
pared to declare on your honour that you believe the men into 
whose hands you propose to surrender the government of 
Ireland to be men on whom such a trust can be safely and 
righteously conceded ?” Mr. Gladstone himself did not deny 
in express terms that this was true. He used all his powers of 
rhetoric and sophistry to obscure the plain meaning of the 
fact that in 1886 and afterwards he made a desperate attempt 
to induce the people of Great Britain to consent to proposals 
for placing the control of Irish affairs in the hands of the 
“rebel party ” of whom he had declared some five years earlier: 
“It is perfectly true that they wish to march through rapine 
to the disintegration and dismemberment of the Empire.’”’* 
At Derby, in October 1887, when challenged on this point, he 
admitted that he had used the “strong language” quoted as truly 
describing what seemed to him the objects, at the time, of the 
Nationalist leaders. But to justify his confidence after the 
lapse of six years in the men he had thus branded, he pledged 

* Liverpool, October 27, 1881. 
VOL, XLVIII 59 
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himself to the astounding statement that no such purposes were 
any longer entertained by Parnell and his party. “As they 
have obtained greater power,” he said, “their moderation has 
become conspicuous, As they now command an overwhelming 
majority, so all grounds of a suspicion of a desire to destroy 
the landed property of Ireland has disappeared.” Just ten 
days before Mr. Gladstone went back to his “ policy of trust” 
on these extraordinary grounds, Mr. Healy was inciting the 
people at Longford to get rid of Lord Granard, a Liberal and 
a Catholic, as they would “drive a rat out of a haystack .. , 
at any rate God made the rat, but the landlord was a human 
invention,” Similar proofs of ‘‘ conspicuous moderation ” were 
given by Davitt, Dillon, William Redmond, William O’Brien, 
and other prominent agitators during the latter half of 1886 
and the whole of the following year. The oratory of these 
‘(moderate men” supplied the driving force which set going 
and kept going, the ‘“‘ Plan of Campaign,” denounced as orga- 
nised fraud by saintly ecclesiastics, eminent judges, and men 
of high character belonging to all parties and classes, Lecky’s 
measured judgment on the proceedings for which the former 
Liberal Minister was occupied in devising excuses by the travesty 
of facts, was formed during this period and during the later 
inquiry before Sir James Hannen and his colleagues into 
“ Parnellism and Crime,” 


When the glamour of party rhetoric [he wrote in 1892] shall have passed 
away, history will have little difficulty in estimating the character of an English 
statesman who, for the purpose of winning a majority, deliberately attempted 
to place the government ofan integral part of the Empire in the hands of men 
whom he had himself denounced in the strongest language as both dishonest 
and disloyal. After the overwhelming evidence collected by the Parnell Com- 
missioners, and after the sentence of the judges, it is impossible for any 
candid man to doubt that the Parnellite movement was essentially a treason- 
able conspiracy, promoting its ends by calculated fraud, violence and lawless- 
mess, by an amount of cruelty and oppression seldom equalled in modern 
times, by constant and systematic appeals to the worst passions of the Irish 
people. No respectable Government ever was or ever will be founded on such 
methods. Any attempt to place such men at the head of Irish affairs would, 
in my opinion, only lead to widespread anarchy and ruin, very possibly to 
civil war and separation. 


In what respects is the claim of the Nationalists to be trusted 
with the Government of Ireland better founded now, on the 
basis of character and confidence, than it was when the ‘ Plan 
of Campaign” was rampant and the frantic folly of “ New 
Tipperary ” was at its height in 1887, or when the Special 
Commission issued its scathing Report in February 1890? As 
has been shown, all the Nationalist leaders of the present day 
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persistently and defiantly reiterate the declaration that their 
end and aim is the complete independence of Ireland. They 
are indeed more outspoken now than in the days when Glad- 
stone paid his tribute to their “‘conspicuous moderation,” the 
value of which has been seen. The conspiracy to compel, by 
organised terrorism and unceasing menaces, all owners and 
tenants of grass lands to “clear out” in order that the pastures 
used by the “ ranchers ” shall be divided among “the people” 
is as scandalous as anything that took place in connection with 
the Plan of Campaign. Such incitements as those contained in the 
speech of Mr. Ginneil, M.P., quoted above, meet with no attempt 
to check them on the part of the Government ; and, asa natural 
consequence, agrarian outrages are multiplying. Mr, Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon do not say a word to restrain the incitements 
or to condemn the outrages. The situation is, in essentials, 
the same on which the Special Commission pronounced, when 
it was found that the great majority of the members of the 
Nationaiist party were guilty of “inciting to mtimidation,” the 
con-equence being that crimes and outrages were Ccummitted, 
and that intimidation was not condemned, but “ persisted in 
with knowledge of its effect.” The Irish Parliamentary 
party is Once more “ inviting assistance and co-vperauon, and 
accepting subscriptions in money” from Ford and Finnerty 
and the like, as at the time with which the Report of the 
Special Commission dealt in Paragraph IX. of the “ findings.” 
While the Prime Minister is repeating all the old narcotic 
commonplaces about “trusting the people” and professing to 
believe that no measures claiming to be introduced im pur- 
suance of that policy can be resisted by the Unionists because 
a Unionist Government carried the Local Government Act of 
1892 and the Lana Purchase Act of 1903, the rank and hile of 
Mr. Redmona’s faction are carrying on an active campaign 
against enlistment in the Army, the Navy, and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary—forces with all of which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has been officially connected at different times. A 
few sentences will suffice to show the nature of these appeals, 
which the present Irish Executive seem to regard with bene- 
volent neutrality : 


Don’t be deluded by the wiles and false promises of the enlisting sergeant: 
Regiments of the British army with Irish names, like the Connaught Rangers 
Munster Fusiliers, Irish Rifles, or Dublin Fusiliers, &c., are only Irish in 
their title. The man who joins them is an anti-Irishman. They are part of 
the English garrison holding Ireland in subjection. .. . 

Hearken to the words of Father Kavanagh, the Irish Franciscan patriot 
priest, who pronounces it a heinous crime against Ireland for Irishmen to 
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enter the forces of robber England; and he who engages in one of England’s 
unjust wars is guilty of deadly sin. 

Make a vow that you will not recognise or mix with any man who dons the 
livery of an Irish slave—the red or black coat, or blue jacket—and keep your 
children from mixing with this anti-Irish horde—the slaughterers of the 
innocent Boer women and children. They would not hesitate to slaughter 
their own kith and kin to-morrow, as they have often done before, to carry 
out England’s dirty work. 

You can assist in the uplifting of the Irish nation by refraining from enter- 
ing the English forces. If you are an Irishman, you will be true to Ireland, 
and by refusing to take the cursed Saxon shilling you will lend a hand in 
restoring your Mother Erin to Nationhood. 


There are other aspects of the policy of trust that hardlyseem to 
‘make for peace.” The Clan-na-Gael long ago revealed the 
calculation that the Irish-American enemies of the British 
Empire reckon upon capturing and controlling a Home Rule 
Government in Dublin, and that they will there find ready to 
their hand “the plant of an armed revolution.” Their interest 
in the subject has revived with the renewal of the Parliamentary 
war, From their own point of view, their hopes are in every 
way justified. Not a word inconsistent with them has been 
said or written by the Parliamentary leaders of the Nationalists. 
A very high authority has emphasised some cf the conse- 
quences, from a strategic and international standpoint, of the 
realisation of these sinister anticipations. 


It is impossible [writes Captain Mahan] for a military man, or a statesman 
with appreciation of military conditions, to look at the map and not perceive 
that the ambition of Irish Separatists, if realised, would be even more threat- 
ening to the national life of Great Britain than the secession of the South was 
to that of the American Union. It would be deadlier also to Imperial 
aspirations ; for Ireland, by geographical position, lies across and controls 
the communications of Great Britain with all the outside world, save only 
that considerable, but far from preponderant, portion which borders the 
Noith Sea and the Baltic. Independent and hostile, it would manacle Great 
Britain, which at present is, and for years to come must remain, by long odds 
the most power'ul member of the federation, if that take form. The Irish 
question, therefore, is vitally important, not to Great Britain only, but to the 
Colonies. The legislative supremacy of the British Parliament, against the 
assertion of which the American colonists revolted, and which to-day would 
be found intolerable in exercise in Canada and Australia, cannot be yielded 
in the case of an island, where independent action might very well be attended 
with fatal consequences to its partner. The instrument for such action, in 
the shape of an independent Parliament, could not safely be trusted even to 
avowed friends.® 


It is unfortunately true that, in regard to one of the questions 


* This interesting and pertinen quotation appears in a valuable little 
pamphlet, 7e New Home Rule and the Old Objections, published by the Irish 
Unionist Alliance. 
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referred to by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as proving that 
the Unionists were committed to a policy of “trusting the 
people” without reserve in Ireland, and that, therefore, the 
fear of evil consequences from granting Home Rule is not 
sincere, “a leap in the dark” was taken in flagrant contradic- 
tion of the principles clearly laid down by Lord Salisbury 
when he originally advocated a large extension of local self- 
government for Ireland as well as for Great Britain. Speaking 
at Newport, during his first Premiership, he said, on October 
7, 1885: 

Our first principle, on which we have always gone, is to extend as far as we 
can to Ireland all those institutions that we have established in this country. 
But I fully recognise that, in the case of local institutions especially, there is 
one limiting consideration which, in the present state of Ireland, you cannot 
leave out of account. A local authority is more exposed to the temptation 
and has more of the facility for enabling the majority to be unjust to the 
minority than is the case when the authority derives its sanction and extends 
its jurisdiction over a wider area. .. . It is impossible to leave that out of 
sight in the extension of any such local authority to Ireland. The fact is that 
the population is on certain subjects deeply divided, and 7¢ zs the duty of every 
Government in all matters of essential justice to protect the minority from the 
majority. ; 

Some not very satisfactory attempts to give effect to these 
sound views were made in Mr, Arthur Balfour’s abortive Irish 
Local Government Bill of 1892, which was dropped, after the 
second reading had been carried by a large majority, just 
before the Dissolution. When the Unionists returned to office 
in 1895, their overwhelming majority at the polls and the em- 
phatic approval given by the people of Great Britain to the 
course taken by the Upper House in rejecting the second Home 
Rule Bill, unfortunately produced a feeling of over-confidence, 
which led, in more directions than one, to disastrous results, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour was made Chief Secretary, and the appoint- 
ment was welcomed by many who remembered the vigour and 
firmness that had been displayed by his elder brother in the 
same office in the critical years following 1887. Some 
‘amazing devil”’ prompted the new Chief Secretary, before 
he had any time to master the Irish problem, or even to begin 
to understand the Irish character, to commit himself and the 
Government to the happy-go-lucky policy known as “ Killing 
Home Rule with kindness.” In pursuit of this elusive Will o’ 
the Wisp, Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Irish Local Government Bill 
of 1898 abandoned all endeavours to keep in view the necessity 
for those checks and safeguards to secure the protection of 
minorities which his uncle, the Prime Minister, had maintained 
should never be lost sight of. In spite of the protests of the Irish 
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Unionists and of those Englishmen and Scotchmen who knew 
Ireland best, the measure became law without any provision 
for the representation of minorities, or other security that the 
loyal portion of the population should not be oppressed and 
despoiled without the opportunity at least of making their voice 
heard. The effect of ‘trusting the people” in this uncalculat- 
ing spirit, and of building upon too sanguine hopes instead of fac- 
ing uncomfortable facts, is no longer a disputable point. Colonel 
Saunderson’s letter,already quoted, puts, ina most moderate way, 
the case of the Irish loyalists under the system which is adduced as 
a justification of a much larger extension of “local government.” 
In four-fifths of the County Councils elected in Ireland 
under the Act of 1898, the loyalists, who are by far the largest 
contributors to the local taxation, have absolutely no more 
share in the levying and the expenditure of the rates than if 
they had the “ Uitlanders” under the despotism of President 
Kruger and his ring. The local elected bodies are entirely 
dominated, except in North-Eastern Ulster—the only prosperous 
and progressive part of Ireland—by the priesthood and thé 
United Irish League. It was held out as a certainty that the 
experience of practical business would give a different bent to 
the elected representatives of the masses; but after several years’ 
experience there is not the slightest indication of a change for 
the better. 

The notion that ignorant and prejudiced men will gradually 
learn by their own mistakes—at the expense of other people—to 
discover a more excellent way is one of the most pitiful examples 
of blind following of unpractical theorising. As a brilliant 
satirist of our own day, who is unhappily no longer with us, 
has put it, we are asked by our philosophic politicians to act 
upon the assumption “ That the use of the scalpel in surgical 
functions Will give us the skill of the surgeon professed ; That 
by much engine-driving at intricate junctions, We learn to drive 
engines as well as the best!” Unfortunately in the case of 
the Irish local elected bodies the lessons of practical ex- 
perience do not seem to have been learned, as the theorists 
tell us they must be. The Unionists have no representation at 
all, in the south, west, and central parts of Ireland. Com- 
plaints are loud everywhere—except in the north-cast—that 
this lopsided and untrained administration results in culpable 
extravagance and shameless jobbery. The rates, of which by 
far the largest share is paid by the loyalists, are increasing 
everywhere by leaps and bounds ; while those who bear the 
burden, as helpless as the Uitlanders of the Transvaal before 
1899, have to submit in silence. The class which had at least 
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some experience of affairs is systematically excluded from 
sitting on the elected Councils, It is a disqualification for public 
appointments, not to be overcome in the eyes of those bodies, 
to be a Protestant in creed, or a Unionist in politics, or to have 
been educated anywhere except in priest-directed schools and 
colleges. This is not onlythe practice, but the acknowledged pur- 
pose of the majority, and, after more than seven years of “trust 
in the people,” the exclusion system has become more rigorous 
and exultingly insolentthan ever. Yet the present Government, 
instead of seeing any reason for cautious progress and salutary 
checks in this painful exhibition of injustice and incompetence, 
interpret the concessions of the Act of 1898 as involving the 
admission of a principle that must be applied henceforth with- 
out limitation or restriction.* 

It is a strange logic which maintains that because one or two 
Unionist Ministers were guilty of a deplorable miscalculation 
in assuming that the creation of elective Councils for adminis- 
trative business in Ireland, without any real check or control, 
would work for social peace,and be actuated by nobias as between 
creeds and classes, and because these over-sanguine views 
prevailed in the passing of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Local Govern- 
ment Act, the Unionist party are permanently estopped from 
protesting against the widest extension of the powers of such 
elective bodies, and their admission to the sphere of political 
authority. Still more extraordinary is the argument that the 
policy of “trust,” in its broadest interpretation, is binding for 
ever on all Unionists, because, under the Land Purchase Acts, 
Parliament, while the Unionists were in office, sanctioned 
advances, which may ultimately amount to much more than a 
hundred million sterling, for the purchase of the holdings of 
tenant occupiers. These are henceforward to be owners, subject 
to a fixed and terminable quit-rent, secured by the land itself 
and by the power of the Imperial Government, supported by 
the courts of law and by the police, to enforce payment or to 
sell the property in case of default. It might have been sup- 
posed that, even in Ireland or in the discussion of Irish polities, 
the difference between lending money on ample and effective 
security and upon none at all would have been understood. Is 

* Those who care to study for themselves the actual working of local self- 
government in Ireland might consult with advantage a very useful little publi- 
cation, Grievances from Ireland (published monthly at one penny, at Dudley 
House, Southampton Street, Strand), which gives instructive details from 
reports in the Nationalist newspapers, of proceedings in the county councils and 
other elective bodies, as well as particulars of the agrarian terrorism and out- 
rage now unchecked and officially unnoticed. See also Notes from Ireland, 
published monthly by the Irish Unionist Alliance, 109, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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the distinction really too much to be grasped by “the wit of 
man,” or, at least, of the Prime Minister ? It is certain that if 
the policy of trust which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
advocates is carried out, the Imperial taxpayers would have no 
real means of enforcing payment of the purchase advances, 
in respect of principal or interest. 

The Irish Nationalists of the present breed are true to their 
political and moral descent. Most Englishmen and Scotchmen 
go wildly astray in this matter. They have vague ideas about 
earlier movements identified with the names of O’Connell and 
Butt, which have no more to do with all that has been going 
on in Irish politics since 1879 than with the intrigues of “ silken 
Thomas ” or the career of “lying Dick Talbot.” The filiation 
of Mr. Redmond’s party is perfectly clear and well known, and 
they are proud of it. The “only begetter” of their policy 
and organisation was John Mitchel, a man now half forgotten, 
and in his own day hardly known outside his own country, 
except during his sensational trial for treason. Mitchel’s Jas 
Journal, especially if read in the unexpurgated American edition, 
is a ‘human document” perhaps better worth study and more 
illuminative of the dark places of the Irish hatred of England 
than even Wolfe Tone’s Diary, which revealed so many lurid 
secrets to the late Duke of Argyll. Mitchel, the advocate of 
the use of vitriol in the war against ‘“ Carthage,” as he 
loved to call England—anticipating the later generation of 
patriots who placed their faith in dynamite—had as his most 
promising disciple James Finton Lalor, sometime editor of the 
Irish Felon, who developed and expounded Mitchel’s ideas and 
taught them in turn to John Devoy, one of the trustees of the 
Irish World's “ Skirmishing Fund,” and Michael Davitt’s imme- 
diate instructor in the true principles of the “ Irish Revolution,” 
The essence of Lalor’s policy was ‘‘to achieve the independ- 
ence of Ireland by linking the repeal movement, like a railway 
carriage to the engine, to some other question strong enough to 
carry both repeal and itself together ; and such a question 
there is in the land.” ‘The mode of “ reconquest” which Lalor 
vainly recommended in 1848 was “to refuse payment of rent 
and resist process of ejectment.” It was this policy, containing 
in embryo both the “ No rent manifesto ” and the later “ Plan 
of Campaign,” which Davitt and Devoy (both of them members 
of the Fenian Brotherhood and the links between the physical 
force party and “ Lalorism’’), a few months after the founda- 
tion of the Land League in the West, induced Parnell to take 
up in 1880, The earlier history of these strange developments 
is Clearly and forcibly told in a pamphlet by Professor Brougham 
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Leech on The Continuity of the Irish Revolutionary Movement, 
published in 1887, and in the writings of Mr. Philip Bagenal; 
but much further light has been since thrown upon them by 
the proceedings before the Special Commission and by the 
writings of Davitt himself, full of an extravagant vanity which 
disdained disguise. The pedigree there shown of the policy to 
which the party led by Mr. Redmond is chained both by the 
passions awakened in Ireland and by the obligations incurred 
beyond the Atlantic cannot be expected to inspire a larger con- 
fidence among the people of England and Scotland. There is, 
indeed, a crushing mass of evidence which imperatively forbids 
the Imperial Parliament to place’any trust in the statements or 
in the promises of the Irish revolutionary faction. 

The most instructive example is that furnished by Parnell’s 
repudiation, during the “split” of 1890, of the understanding as 
to Home Rule on which the action of Gladstone and his follow- 
ing had been based during the preceding five years. After the 
defeat of 1886, and throughout the period of uncertainty and 
confusion that followed, while efforts were made to “stop the 
holes” in the first Home Rule Bill, Parnellites and Gladstonians 
seemed to draw closer together. No doubt was admitted 
among the Opposition of that day that the two chiefs were in 
entire agreement on the main lines of the disruption policy. 
The seal appeared to be set upon the compact when in 
November 1889, Parnell was received as a distinguished guest 
at Hawarden, amid the jubilation of the Radical newspapers, 
and discussed with Gladstone the details of the proposed new 
measure, quite unknown up to this and long after, to the main 
body of the Gladstonian following. Parnell seemed to 
acquiesce, as he had done in 1886, when he accepted the first 
Home Rule Bill lest there should be a crisis in the Cabinet. 
Nothing was heard of any objections on his part, and the 
silence would have remained unbroken till Parliament had been 
beguiled or overawed, if, after the verdict in the divorce 
case, he had not been “thrown to the wolves,” as he said, 
by Gladstone, in obedience to the Nonconformist Conscience, 
and in accord with the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Then, 
in Committee-room No. 15, he told his story of the negotia- 
tions, explained the effect of Gladstone’s revised proposals, 
and contended, without dissent from any of the Nationalists, 
that these could not possibly be entertained. ‘There has 
not been a man,” he declared, “to say a word for this Bill,” 
and Mr. Healy, then one of Parnell’s ostracisers, promptly 
pledged himself not to accept such a measure. The controversy 
as to the details discussed between Parnell and Gladstone is 
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now out of date, but the attitude of the Nationalists, Parnell- 
ites and anti-Parnellites alike, was eloquent, It was explained 
afew weeks later with great frankness by Parnell himself—and 
the explanation applies not only to the proposals discussed in 
Committee-room No. 15, but to the acceptance pro ¢anto of the 
Bill of 1886 by the whole party : “Although I praised him 
(Gladstone) I never entirely trusted him. I hoped undoubtedly 
that he would have been able, dy degrees, to have given us a 
solution of the national question which we could have accepted, 
under which our people would have had full powers over their 
own destinies, . . . That was the point to which I was encourag- 
ing him,” * Parnell’s appreciation of Gladstone—his host just 
a year before the discussion in Committee-room No. 15— 
was characteristic and instructive: ‘‘Now, gentlemen, it is for 
you to act in this matter. You are dealing with a man who ts 
an unrivailed sophist. You are dealing with a man with whom 
and to whom it is impossible to give a direct answer to a plain 
and simple question. . . . Now I know this old gentleman well. 
It is not sufficient here to call hima grand old man; , . . but 
I can tell you that I have never yet succeeded in getting a straight 
answer to a single straight question from him.’t Such was the 
unshaken strength of the “union of heatts!” The whole 
story is a warning how fatally rash it would be for the Imperial 
Parliament to rely upon Nationalist pledges of acquiescence in 
any arrangement whatever giving Ireland a large instalment of 
independence, but not the whole. 


VI. HOME RULE ONCE MORE, 


The prospect of Home Rule in the Gladstonian sense, which 
the Nationalists declare is the minimum they will accept, and 
which would be accepted only fro tanto, as we know from the 
revelations in Committee-room No. 15, brings before the nation 
all the issues which had to be faced in 1886 and in 1893. The 
dangers that were then recognised are upon us now in flood, 
and the folly of refusing to see their imminence, because there 
is a pretence of a “half-way house,” which is scoffed at on all 
sides, ought to be plain enough to the slowest-witted amongst 
us. Devolution can be no settlement; it cannot be even a 
stopgap. The party of whom the Government want to pur- 
chase the support have told Parliament and the country, with 
exceeding candour and with much repetition, that they do not 
want anything falling short of what Gladstone called “the lines 
already laid down,” They say that if they have the power to 
dictate what the new Irish Bill is to be, they will be content 

* Freemans Journal, March 18, 1891. + December 4, 1890. 
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with nothing less than a Legislature in Dublin, dealing inde- 
pendently with all Irish affairs, and empowered to place all Irish 
administration in the hands of an Executive nominated by the 
majority in the Irish Assembly. That is the position on which 
Parliament, in the first instance, and, unless there is a great 
failure of courage and honour in the Unionist ranks and in the 
House of Lords, the electorate of the United Kingdom will, at 
no distant date, have to decide. In the preceding pages an 
attempt has been made to show, almost exclusively by cita- 
tations from the language used, and never withdrawn or apolo- 
gised for, by Nationalist speakers and writers, that all the 
considerations which were operative in 1886 and 1893 apply 
now in equal, and in many respects in greater, force from the 
Unionist point of view. It is plain, first of all, that no form 
of local self-government will be accepted by the Nationalists, 
‘“‘except” as, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “a stage from which to 
agitate for a further concession” ; secondly, that no pledges of 
acceptance, provisional or absolute, will be regarded as binding 
on those who adhere, as Mr. Redmond and his followers all 
persistently declare that they adhere, to Parneli’s refusal to 
‘‘set limits upon the aspirations” of the Irish nation; thirdly, 
that the introduction of any measure offering less than the old 
Parnellite demand will lead to an obstinate Parliamentary 
struggle for the achievement of the whole claim, succeeded by 
other struggles to carry the conquest further, for which the 
machinery is to be provided by the retention, in undiminished 
numbers, of the present Irish representation. Thus every 
pretence of finality disappears, and with it every prospect of 
peace. The Government that offers such a settlement really 
falls back on Mr. Morley’s philosophising complacency:’ * “The 
talk about finality rests upon an illusion of perfection and im- 
mutability... . It is enough if the statesman can see his way 
to the next step ”—-even, it seems, if it bring him to the edge 
of a cliff over which he has protested that he does not intend 
to go. A ‘philosopher” of a different type, Mr. Ford, of the 
Irish World, writing a little later than Mr. Morley, said: “ This 
talk about finality is the more foolish as the past history of the 
Irish question shows it to be futile.’ In these circumstances, 
how can it be denied that a Devolution Bill will be only the 
first move in the game, which must end—if not energetically, 
obstinately, and successfully contested from the outset by those 
who value the Union— in the loss, at one blow, or after two or 
three inroads, of all or more than all that was at stake in 1886? 

Few believe, or even profess to believe, that the opinion of 


* Nineteenth Century, February 1887. 
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the “predominant partner” on the possibility of granting 
Home Rule has changed since 1895. The calculations of the 
Separatists are based on the assumption that the national con- 
science and intelligence have become torpid on the subject, 
and that the public memory has lost the grasp of facts. But 
is it really the case that the people of Great Britain have for- 
gotten why the Union became necessary at the close of the 
eighteenth century, or that they are insensible now to the 
shame and danger they saw in Home Rule a few years ago? 
The assiduity with which the politicians who called themselves 
“ Liberal Imperialists”” laboured to show twelve months ago 
that Home Rule was not within the region of practical politics, 
is not less significant than the discreditable tactics at present 
employed to persuade the guileless that, as Devolution is not 
Home Rule, there has been no change and there is nothing to 
be feared. If the electors realise that no settlement on the 
basis of Devolution is practicable, trustworthy, or seriously 
meant, the deception will be no longer possible. But it is 
essential that “the truth should appear.” It is indispensable 
that the popular mind should be informed and aroused before 
the battle is joined. The people of the United Kingdom 
have to remember that the Union could no longer be 
postponed, in the last years of the eighteenth century, because 
an anti-British section of the Irish people not only defied the 
law and made social order impossible, but actually invited 
foreign enemies to invade the country and conspired with such 
assistance to cut off the sister island from the British con- 
nection and the sovereignty of the Crown. A self-governed 
Ireland would not only mean the cruel and lawless oppression 
of the minority in Ulster and elsewhere under a majority 
dominated by a fanatical and intolerant priesthood and by 
the politicians of the United Irish League. The power of 
an Executive which could hold out the hand to hostile 
forces from other lands would bring all the perilous con- 
sequences which Captain Mahan has described.* Home 
Rule means the danger of foreign invasion and of domestic 
anarchy, in addition to the growing paralysis of national 
strength and the inevitable ruin of Imperial dignity that must 

* Gladstone taught his disciples that the Union accomplished no result 
beyond an exacerbation of strife and bitterness in the relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Let us not forget that under the Union the 
danger of foreign intrigue and the threats of foreign invasion, previously very 
formidable, have disappeared for over one hundred years. Political agitation 
and popular turbulence during that time have at least not been aided by the 


armed intervention of any foreign Government. ‘“ These are the dykes our 
fathers made. We have never known a breach.” 
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follow the reinforcement of the Separatist attacks on the 
Empire in and out of Parliament. In any of its forms Home 
Rule involves the destruction of the existing Constitution, which 
would have to be transformed from top to bottom to square 
with the exigencies of a bastard Federalism, A written Con- 
stitution and elaborate arrangements for altering it from time 
to time, an Imperial tribunal to settle disputed questions, and 
other consequential changes could not be avoided. All these 
results would have to be confronted the moment the mask of 
Devolution was taken off and the nation was left face to face 
with Home Rule in the Gladstonian, or rather the Parnellite, 
sense, that is, according to the contention of the Nationalists 
themselves, with a form of independence not distinguishable 
from virtual, if not formal, Separation.* 

No misinterpretation of the real issues that the constituencies 
will have to vote upon, after the new policy of concession to 
the Separatists has been embodied in a Parliamentary measure 
and referred to the national judgment, can now be possible, 
The Nationalists of the present day do not recede an inch from 
Parnell’s declaration in the year before his death ; “ We assert, 
what we asserted in 1885 and the years before it, that no man 
has a right to fix the boundary of a nation;” and, again, 
‘There can be mistake about it; we want a Parliament with 
full power to manage the affairs of Ireland and with no English 
veto, whether on the appointment of your leaders or on the 
laws you shall make.’ From Gladstone himself we know what 
he teld to be the governing factor in the question. In his 
reply to resolutions passed by the Nationalists in Committee- 
room No. 15,f he quoted and emphatically endorsed Sir 
William Harcourt’s appeal to “ the unquestionable political 
fact that xo party and no leaders could ever hope to carry any scheme 
of Home Rule which had not the cordial concurrence and support of 
the Irish nation as declared by their representatives in Parliament.” 


* The growth and progress of the “Sia Fein” (“ ourselves alone ”) organisa- 
tion, and of other branches of the “ Irish Ireland” movement, promoted by the 
Gaelic League and its offshoots, have tended to accentuate the claim for the 
full recognition of “ independent nationality.” The “ Parliamentary Party ” 
are afraid to seem less determined and outspoken Separatists than the 
“patriots” who proclaim their distrust of Parliamentary politics and politicians. 
Mr. Sweetman, a leading “ Gaelic League” apostle, and vice-chairman of the 
“Central Council of Irish County Councils,” wrote in the /yreeman’s Journal 
(January 31, 1906), affirming that “out of the Gaclic League’s deanglicising 
propaganda have already grown a series of movements, not only strongly 


political, but each and all making for @ separate independent Irish nation, freed 
from every link of the British connection,” 
{| Times, December 6, 1890. 
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In the face of all this it is plainly idle for the Campbell-Banner> 
man Government to pretend that the Devolutionscheme can hold 
out any promise of a settlement. It has been ruled out 
both by Gladstone and by the men he sought to satisfy in 
his two Home Rule Bills. It would, therefore, be sheer 
folly for the Unionists to be drawn into a discussion of the 
details of such a proposal, which could only lead to a waste 
of time and confusion of thought. It is Home Rule, in its 
most drastic form, on which Parliament and the nation have 
really to pronounce. To adopt, tacitly or directly, anything 
that could be twisted into a pretext for asserting that the Home 
Rule principle had been admitted would be disastrous. 

The situation is so grave and the issues so vital that Unionists 
cannot run the risk of weakening their strength—out of all 
proportion greater though it be in the constituencies than is sug- 
gested by their present weakness in Parliamentary voting power 
—by divergent action on minor points. Divisions on principle 
there are and have been none, It is, however, too certain that some 
time ago grave dissatisfaction was created among the vast 
majority of Irish Unionists and among very many in Great Britain, 
by the inexplicable and, it must be added, entirely inexcusable 
proceedings of Mr. Wyndham and one or two of his cotleagues 
in the late Cabinet in connection with the original appoint- 
ment of Sir Antony MacDonnell as Under-Secretary at Dublin 
Castle and his subsequent establishment as the principal per- 
manent official of the Irish Government in the teeth of an 
explicit understanding that he was only “lent” by the India 
Office and might be at any moment recalled. The bitterness 
of feeling excited by the elevation to such a position of one 
well known to be of strong Nationalist opinions and a fervid 
Roman Catholic was intense, and certainly not unreasonable, 
among the Unionists of Ulster, many of whom were disposed 
to show their resentment at the last General Election by 
abstaining from the poll. But “a good deal of water has flowed 
under the bridges ” since last winter, The pusition has been 
radically changed by the accession to power of the present 
Ministry and the taste of their quality they have bestowed on 
Ireland during the period of Mr. Bryce’s tenure of office as 
the Minister nominally responsible for Irish affairs, At the 
same time, the discussion of the Wyndham-MacDonnell- 
Dunraven episode opened up by Mr. Long’s speeches in the 
autumn has made it clear that for the course which Mr. 
Wyndham adopted, with the co-operation of Lord Lansdowne, 
the Unionist Party as a whole had no responsibility, No 
part of it, as appeared from the speeches and letters of the 
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Ministers above mentioned, was carried out after consideration 
by the Cabinet and with its approval. The rank and file of 
the Party had absolutely no knowledge of any of the succes- 
sive steps in this foolish adventure except what they derived, 
from time to time, and without explanation, from announce- 
ments in the newspapers. Why should Unionists, under these 
conditions, pay the slightest attention to the Radical pretence 
that they are debarred by any intrigues, underhand or avowed, 
in and around Dublin Castle, from offering the same resistance 
to Separatist measures as they have done unflinchingly and all 
along ? To borrow the Prime Minister’s elegant phraseology, 
“the stuffing has been knocked out of that scarecrow.” 

All the Unionist organs and organisations in Ireland have 
called on those who are neither Separatists at heart nor 
terrorised by Separatist threats to forget the aberrations of a 
handful of misguided individuals, now ashamed of their blun- 
dering weakness, and to close up their ranks for a straight and 
stout fight in the old cause. The appeal has been answered 
manfully. In Ulster persistent attempts have been made to 
undermine the fidelity of the men of the Piantation to the 
Imperial flag. Mr. T. W. Russell, since his abandonment of 
Unionist principies, though he keeps the Unionist name, has 
addressed incessant and ingenious appeals to the material 
interest of the farmers of the North, but without any enduring 
effect. A secession from the Orange organisation was able to 
secure a very few votes for so-called “‘ Independents ” and to 
capture, in every case by a junction with the Nationalists, two or 
three Unionist seats. But all this passed away the moment 
that the Home Rule issue was brought to the front again. 
The election of Mr. W. Moore, K.C., for the seat in North 
Armagh, held so many years by Col. Saunderson, is a proof 
that the Devolution juggle does net impose on Ulstermen. 
Mr. Moore was returned by a majority of three to one overa 
candidate who obtained only 1433 votes, all, or almost all, 
Nationalists—fewer indeed than Colonel Saunderson’s avowed 
Home Rule opponent obtained in 1886. Ulster stands fast by 
the position taken up more than twenty years ago: “ We will 
not have Home Rule!’”’ Devolution and its extension do not 
attract Ulstermen, who have scen the principles of the 
“Catholic Association,” of which even the priesthood was 
ashamed, rigorously applied in practice by the local elected 
bodies in Connaught, Munster, and Leinster, They will not 
fall into line with Dr. Douglas Hyde and other fanatic de- 
nouncers of “the demon ot Auglicisation,’ even though these 
are petted and promoted by Mr, Bryce. They see that Mr, 
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Devlin, who slipped in for West Belfast through Unionist 
divisions last January, has been sent out to collect funds for 
the Separatist war-chest in Australia. They do not forget that 
the same politician, who tries to conciliate colonial opinion in 
Sydney and Melbourne by professing to be an Imperialist of 
a sort, not long before, both in Ireland and in the United 
States, proclaimed that his objects were the same as those of 
Emmet and Wolfe Tone,* and boasted that when there was 
an Irish Parliament, with full powers over the police, the 
judiciary and all the administration, “the time would come 
for those who think we should destroy the last link that binds 
us to England 40 operate by whatever means they think best to 
achieve that great and desirable end.’ + Other things, too, the men 
of the Ulster Plantation bear in memory—Mr. Dillon’s menaces 
of vengeance, when Home Rule was won, against those who 
dared to stand in the path of “ the people,” marching to the 
goal and through the instrumentalities indicated long ago by 
Gladstone; the denunciation of the great industries of the 
Province by the Nationalist newspapers in 1893 : the reiterated 
threats to place a ruthless heel on the neck of the minority 
wherever they are not strong enough to protect themselves, 
Ulster is sound at heart and in purpose, and will refuse to be 
taken by the paltry bait of “special securities.” She will not, 
to use a striking expression of Sir William Petty in the 
seventeenth century, consent to be “ cantonised for the 
advantage of parties.” 

But it isin this country that the battle is to be fought. What 
will be England’s answer when the momentous question is put 
to her, once again, to which she returned a stern and uncom- 
promising negative in 1886 aud 1895 ? 

PACTUM SERVA. 


* Lreeman’s Journal, September 11, 1905. 
+ Irish People, June 21, 1902. 


